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Cover to Cover 


WHEN James Murray, the artist who painted the cover for this issue of BOYS’ 
LIFE, brought the picture in to show it to us, he pointed out the crab. 

“You needn’t be afraid of it,” he said. “It’s all right. I checked it up at the American 
Museum of Natural History. They find those crabs on the Greenland coast as far——” 

He had it all down, exactly right. It wasn’t just an artist’s idea of a bear finding a 
crab—even if the bear was a polar bear and the crab was a tropical crab. It had to bea 
crab that a polar bear could actually find in the polar regions. 

That illustrates a point that we like to keep telling you about the pictures and stories 
that we put in BOYS’ LIFE. We want them to be interesting, of course; otherwise you 
won't care about reading them. But we also want them to be accurate. We believe that 
good stories, and good pictures, should be both interesting avd accurate. True to life. 
We try to find them for you. We feel that if we can’t, so that our stories and articles and 
pictures fall down on either entertainment or accuracy, we’re short-changing you. And 
we try not to do that. We want you to feel that what you find in BOYS’ LIFE you can 
rely on, just as you can rely on pure food or good drinking water. 








A Million People Helped to Make This Issue of 
‘*BOYS’ LIFE”’ 


ONSENSE!” you say? Well, let’s look into it. Where shall we start? With paper? 
Paper from wood... whence the wood? ... From Virginian forests .. . 
trees cut by lumberjacks . . . with axes made from iron, extracted from ore dug by 
miners, turned into steel, cast, tempered, sharpened, provided with handles, sold, trans- 
ported. . . . How many people does that involve? . . . And we haven’t even started 
the paper-making! . . . Trees cut into logs . . . floated down rivers to pulp factories. 
. crushed in big machines. . . . The mass put into big boilers . . . some of it boiled 
with caustic soda . . . some with calcium bisulphite, a chemical manufactured from 
lime—mined, burned, shipped, slaked . . . and sulphur—dug in Louisiana and Texas, 
extracted, sublimated, refined. . . . The pulp “screened” and washed ... bleached 
with chlorine, a poisonous gas developed from salt—mined, crystallized, transported, 
chemically decomposed ... involving how many hundreds more?... Sizing is 
added—kaolin, a fine clay—more digging, refining, transportation ... also glue— 
boiled from the bones of cattle . . . cowboys, butchers, boilers, packers. . . . The 
pulp goes into the paper machine—tremendous masses of iron driven by electricity— 
electric plant, electricians, mechanics . . . and finally comes out as an ‘endless sheet of 
paper. . . . Now, how many people does that make? 

And we haven’t even mentioned the thousands of inventors who have turned the 
simple device used by the Chinese five thousand years ago into the up-to-date machines 
which can produce paper twenty feet wide at the speed of twelve miles an hour! 

All these thousands of people for the paper alone! Then what about the printers’ 
ink, the typesetting, the press work, the photos, the illustrations, the writing, the editing, 
the advertising, the distribution? 

We'll tell you more about the paper next month. 











Not that, in trying to keep BOYS’ LIFE both interesting and accurate, mistakes 
don’t occasionally get by. But we keep trying to reach the goal—genuine entertain- 
ment—information articles, interesting pictures, exciting stories, that are true to life. 

Six short stories in this issue, and four articles, besides all the Scouting material. 
Also two instalments of continued stories. For ten cents. 
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Next Month 











WwHat do you know about fencing? 
For a long time we’ve wanted to find a good story about fencing as it is prac- 


ticed to-day, as a competitive sport. It’s grand exercise, that requires as much skill as 
it did in the old days of sword-thrusts in the dark. In the February issue we'll have a 
story of college fencing called The Greek and the Broken Blade. 


MAGINE a basket-ball player so tall that about all he has to do is to reach up and put 

the ball into the basket! Some advantage for a team to have a chap like that on it, 

wouldn’t you say? Harold Sherman has written a story about what happens in a case 
like that, for the February BOYS’ LIFE. Look for The Basket-Ball Beanstalk. 


EMEMBER the All-Scout, All-America football team that we selected for you a 
year ago? We'll publish the 1932 All-Scout All-America next month. 


If you like the Herbert Farris story, Forgettin’, in this issue, you'll like the one that’s 
coming next month still better: Whittlin’. 


"THERE will be a lot of other things. Another popular science article by de Bary 
Kerston, Seeing Stars. The best page that Green Bar Bill has given us yet, with a lot of 
good tips for you Patrol Leaders, and the rest of you that may be Patrol Leaders some day. 
A Scouting story of a boy who runs into a burning house to rescue a dog, and finds— 
something entirely different. And soon. Make sure you get the February issue. 
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CAME to a cross-road, you and I, 
And the sign-boards told us where 
and why 
To turn, and which was the way to go, 
And all of the things we wished to know. 
Springtime and fancy were in the air,— 
We lingered a lazy moment there, 
Then off again on the smooth highway, 
And, “How many miles can we make to- 
day?” 
The hills, the rocks and the ancient trees 
In a mild contempt that mocked our ease 
Whispered of people who used to go 
Travelling by in the Long Ago. 
And they were as young as you and I, 
With golden dreams of the lands that lie 
In some remote, enchanted space 
Beyond the realm of the commonplace. 


With never a sign to tell them 
where, 

But the joy of living, theirs to 
share,— 

When hopes are high in the early 
dawn, 

And the urge to journey on and on, 

They pause to ponder the untried 
trail, 

The rock-bound hills, and the 
wooded dale, 

And their voices echo far away: 

“Oh, how many miles can we make 
to-day?” 

—Enos B. Comstock. 
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CIRCLE 


By Peter Van Dresser 


EW YORK to Paris in twenty-two min- 

utes! It was no idle dream of Adam 
MacAdams, but a completed rocket ship 
capable of annihilating time and space. A 
two-part story of the future beginning in 
this issue. 


ILLY NORTON, special technician for Dae- 
dalus Aircraft Corporation, hurried across 
the dark experimental field to the building 
that housed the offices. His pass-key let him 

into the corridor that ran its length, and he felt his 
way down to the fourth door—his chief’s office. Once 
inside, he groped for the green shaded light over the 
old draughting table in the corner, and switched it on. 

With the flood of light the personality of Adam 
MacAdams, the man with whom he had been working 
for five years, seemed to fill the room. There on the 
table, lying beside a newly-stretched tracing cloth, 
were his ancient drawing instruments, long since worn 
through to the brass. His engineer’s scale, the half- 
obliterated name of an old Edinburgh firm stamped 
on it, an A mac A scratched into its ivory. The row 
of thumbed reference books, pocket manuals, with a 
substantial volume of David Hume, and a dilapidated 
copy of the Hunting of the Snark. There you were, 
Billy thought, that was his Chief. A perpetual riddle 
to his matter-of-fact associates. 
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He sat down at the big desk, rang Adam’s number, 
and waited until the familiar—now unfamiliarly life- 
less—voice answered. 

“Hello, Sir,” said Billy casually. 
interview come off to-day?” 

“Ts it you, Billy?” Then slowly, “Just what I ex- 
pected. Tm up against a stone wall.” 

“Absolutely no possibility of continuing? 
hard to keep his voice steady. 

“The central office is cutting out all useless depart- 
ments.” ‘‘Useless”—Billy winced at the world of 
bitter disappointment in that word. ‘“’Twould seem 
they’ve always been chary of my ideas. I never 
thought I’d lie down and roll over so easy—but I 
guess I’m getting old, Billy 

“Adam, listen,” the young man unconsciously rose, 
gripping the transmitter tight in his hand. “I’m 
*phoning you from the field. I’ve got Fireflaught all 
set and ready for the Baltic flight. As soon as I hang 
up this *phone, I’m going to climb aboard, close the 
hatch, and let her go.” 

*““What do you mean, lad? 
daft?” 

“I’m not going to lie down and roll over. I’m 
going to show the world what you’ve got. I can’t 
stand by and see you... 

“Stop!” The older man’s voice shot back at him. 
“You won’t do anything of the sort. I won’t have it! 


“How'd your 


” 


It was 





Have you gone 


The ship’s not ready—nothing’s ready—you’ll never 
come out alive.” 

“Won't I? Just wait and see. 
Hamburg in half an hour. 

“Billy, STOP! I won’t have your blood on my 
head! You don’t know enough to do it. Wait! Wait 
till I get out there—we'll do it together. . . .” 

“Wait till you bring out a couple of strongarms to 
hold medown? Nosir! [’mleaving now. Just as soon 
as I can ’phone the News and put them on the job.” 

The receiver was silent for a moment, then Mac- 
Adams’s voice came over, strong and confident. 

“Billy, listen, son. It is worth taking a chance for. 
It’s worth taking a long chance for. But we'll do it 
together. I'll be right out—give me just forty minutes, 
and I'll take care of the newspapers.” 

His voice meant business. It was the familiar, 
masterful voice of Adam MacAdams, the engineer, 
the hardy pioneer of research. 


T’ll phone you from — 
So long, Adam.” 


IGHTO, Sir, I'll be here,” said Billy, and smiled 
thankfully as he hung up. 

For a few minutes he sat there, thinking, his dark 
eyes staring off into the dusk of the shadows beyond 
the circle of light cast by the lamp. Had he been 
weak in calling Adam, in letting the old man share 
the danger that was ahead? He was young, and the 
thing he was doing was not easy. 
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For five years—almost from the time he had entered 
the great aircraft corporation fresh from Tech—he had 
been watching this situation develop. He had been 
assigned as technical assistant to MacAdams, the old 
Scottish engineer in charge of the Department for 
Rocketry Research. It was a struggling new depart- 
ment, regarded half incredulously, half uncompre- 
hendingly by the rest of the great organization. Its 
purpose—* The perfection and study of the reaction 
motor and its use in exploration of the stratosphere 
and of outer space’’—was almost fabulous. Only the 
fact that certain prominent physicists had endorsed 
the value of the rocket, that strange new instrument 
of science, had caused it to be taken seriously. If 
there were any possibilities in the thing, Daedalus 
wanted to keep in touch with them. 

Possibilities! Billy had learned more about them 
in his first week with MacAdams than he had ever 
dreamed of. His work increasingly became more 
fascinating, vital, significant. The old engineer, with 
his keen, pale eyes and his leonine head, was inspiring. 
He felt like a disciple under a great master—Brock 
helping at the forge of Sindri, where Thor’s magic 
hammer, Mjélnir, was being forged. The tool that 
they were creating to put in the hands of the human 
race was destined to widen its horizon as much as did 
the first boat launched by its paleolithic inventor. 
They were going to revolutionize the economic system 
of the world. Flashes of the early conversations. in 
which Adam had talked of the future passed through 
his mind. . . . “Talk about annihilating space! Why 
when we get into our stride the express air fleets will 
be as obsolete as tallyhoes. New York to Paris in 
twenty-two minutes! London to Adelaide in forty-six 
minutes! 

Dizzy speculations! The lift and excitement of 
them had stayed by him during the drudgery of the 
endless technical problems. He had worked inde- 
fatigably under the guidance of the older man, feeling 
that he was helping to build a great dream into actu- 
ality. For MacAdams’s dream was a great one. Per- 
haps he had undertaken too much. Perhaps he should 
have contented himself with lesser attempts—with 
more modest experiments, such as were being carried 
on in laboratories in other parts of the world. But, 
feeling that the time was ripe, he had struck out 
boldly, determined to weld together with the flux of 
his mature knowledge the accumulated results of them 
all. He wanted to build his dream ship, Fireflaught— 
flash of fire—in the old Scottish tongue. She was to 
be no mere experimental model, but a true ship, fore- 
runner of a line of craft that would spurn the coarse 
medium of air for the tremendous vistas of planetary 
space, bearing men in company with the hurtling 
meteors. 

But the dream had required money, hard cash, to 
make it possible. Billy had watched and worked 
while the old engineer—now his friend, Adam—had 
fought and striven for appropriation after unwilling 
appropriation from the company funds, to carry on 
the work. He had watched him returning, exhausted 
from sessions before the directors, arguing, exhorting, 
pounding out proofs of the ultimate value of his 
work. Five years had gone by, and tens of thousands 
of dollars with no results tangible to an outsider. If 
Adam had attempted less, he could have pointed to 
something accomplished—but the great thing he was 
striving for demanded mercilessly of time and money. 

Then—just last week—the end had come. A change 
of policy—a housecleaning in the internal economy of 
the great organization. Billy would never forget the 
burned out, utterly exhausted look in his Chief’s eyes 
after he had learned that the department of Rocketry 
Research was being discontinued. ‘‘Unproductive.” 
“Too visionary.” That was the verdict of the higher- 
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ups. Adam had done his best to have the decision re- 
versed, but it was of no use. The ship was very nearly 
ready—just one more appropriation—just a little more 


time. **Useless.”” They were very 
sorry, but the company no longer felt 
that it could support further research 
in a field whose practical value was at 
best questionable. Perhaps at some 
future date. . . 

Wormwood! Adam was an old man. 
“Perhaps at some 
future date.” His 
kindly face had _be- 
come grim. ‘‘No 
Billy, they don’t trust 
me any more. I’m an 
old man, ye ken, and 
they’ve grown a wee 
bit suspicious of my 
ability. Lad, if the 
machine were tuned 
up to my entire satis- 
faction I'd not lift a 
finger to show it to 
them. I’m through.” 
The bitter finality of 
his words was heart- 
sickening. 

It had been an ap- 
palling thing to see 
the great ambition of 
a man’s life be smash- 
ed so ruthlessly, sim- 
ply for lack of under- 
standing. For a 
quarter of a century 
Adam had been work- 
ing towards this final 
achievement. Jt must 
not be thwarted. For 
that to happen was 
unthinkable. Some 
way had to be found 
to show to Daedalus, 
to the whole world, 
the tremendous value 
of this thing that the 
genius of an experi- 
menter had produced. 


ND Billy had sud- 
denly realized 
what was to be done. 
The ship Fireflaught 
could prove her own 
worth! True, she was 
not finished as Adam 
would finish her. 
He had planned re- 
designing and rebuilding her whole 
steering machinery, for there were cer- 
tain faults in it that he would not 
allow. But she was ready to fly—and 
Billy knew that he could take her over 
the trajectory Adam had worked out 
for her first flight. From the middle 
west of the United States to the Baltic Sea it was, and 
figures showed it would take less than thirty minutes! 
A mere hop from one point of the globe to another—a 
brief penetration into outer space—simply an indica- 
tion of what the future had to offer. But it would be 
stupendous, and the whole civilized world would know 
of it. 

The idea was a flash of inspiration, and Billy had 
begun to put it into effect the next evening, before the 
official red tape should tangle things. So far, he had 
been very busy attending to the preliminaries—seeing 
that the fuel tanks and oxygen cylinders were full, the 
control and navigating instruments were functioning 
properly. Now that he had just called Adam, and 
there was nothing more to do until his Chief arrived, 
he was horribly scared. The unknown elements of 
this first flight outside the atmosphere, outside gravity, 





















loomed ominously. No one could forsee what strange 
effects it would have on the human system. And no 
one could foretell what part of the ship, exposed to 
some unpredictable stress, might fail, leaving therm 
helpless in the grasp of the titanic forces that would be 
brought into play. 

Billy shook his head suddenly, jumped up, ex- 
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Entombed in a steel 
coffin with an uncon- 
scious man; lost in the in- 
human black void of space 


tinguished the light, and banged out of the office. He 
had to stop thinking about all that. He had taken on 
this job of heroing, and he had to carry it through. 
More than that, it meant life or death, spiritually, to 
Adam, and for himself participation in one of the most 
extraordinary adventures that any man could have— 
Columbus or Eric the Red not excepted! 
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He swung out across the experimental field to the 
dark hangar where the ship lay waiting. Might as 
well occupy that forty minutes with re-checking her 


vital points. He passed through the great doors that . 


faced East, framing a gorgeous chunk of the evening 
sky, and stood looking at the looming bulk of 
the rocket. Considered as a piece of machin- 
ery, Fireflaught was one of the most complex, 
delicately organized, skillfully designed and 
at the same time most powerful engines ever 
built by man. The sleek curve of her hull, 
that was vaned and 
streamlined like a 
huge aerial bomb, 
concealed the pro- 
digious explosive 
power of hydrogen 
and oxygen, liquefied 
and stored in vacuum 
insulated flasks. 
Weight for weight 
she was more formi- 
dable than so much 
nitroglycerine. And 
the herculean power 
of her rocket motor 
was matched by the 
exquisite accuracy of 
the chronometric and 
gyroscopic mechan- 
isms that controlled 
it, regulating its driv- 
ing force so that the 
ship would follow the 
course worked out in 
advance by its pilot in 
accordance with the 
laws of astronomy. 
To Billy this crea- 
tion of Adam’s mind 
was beautiful. She 
was no mere mass of 
mechanism, but a 
ship. She had a soul, 
a heritage that ran 
back through broad- 
winged aircraft and 
tall clippers to an- 
cient Phoenecian gal- 
leys. And like all her 
predecessors, prod- 
ucts of men’s faith 
and will, she knew 
that she was to carry 
her creator where he 
wished, if it lay with- 
in her power. But 
was Adam asking too 
much, even of this 
marvellous craft? 












HE forty minutes passed so slowly 
that they seemed to take up half 
the night. The young man paced 
about in the dusk, climbed in and out 
of Fireflaught’s cockpit, re-examining 
his settings and adjustments. Twice 
he made inspection trips down and 
back the quarter mile of steel rails 
that ran due East out of the hangar 
doors and were designed to guide the rocket for the 
first few seconds of its acceleration. At last the sound 
of a distant motor caught his ear, and in a few min- 
utes Adam’s big touring car steamed across the field 
and he swung up beside the hangar. Billy’s heart 
leaped inside of him as he saw—not one—but four men 
climb out. Was MacAdams double-crossing him? 
“*Tt’s all right, son,’’ Adam called out, “I brought 
along some friends from the press. They'll help us 
tell the world what’s going to happen to-night.” 
“Great guns! What a scoop!”’ Cameras, flash- 
light kits, were suddenly spewing out of the tonneau 
of the big car. The night was full of voices—questions. 
Billy found himself in the midst of a confused conver- 
sation with Adam and one of the reporters at the same 
time. A flashlight exploded behind him in the dark 
hangar and made him.jump. The newsmen had al- 





ready been given an outline by Adam; they were inter- 
ested, incredulous, and particularly delighted at their 
windfall. They talked rapidly to both the “‘astro- 
nauts,” swiftly and efficiently snapped views of them 
and their ship, jotted hasty notes. ‘‘We’ll have this 
on the international hookup in ten minutes, Mr. Mac- 
Adams,” he heard one of them saying, “the Swedes and 
the Dutchmen will be sitting up waiting for you 

“You mean they'll be getting up early—remember 
it’s about five in the morning there now—Billy lad, 
are ye ready?” 

“Yes sir.” That was all. 

They shook hands with the three, and climbed 
through the manhole into Fireflaught’s belly. Billy 
swung the massive, insulated hatch behind him, and 
locked it. Automatically the air-regenerating pumps 
sounded in the tiny cabin. They had barely room to 
settle themselves into the two padded seats, side by 
side, facing the intricate instrument panel. They were 
absolutely shut off from the outside world, except for 
the small quartz-lensed periscope that commanded a 
field of view ahead of Fireflaught’s bullet prow. They 
were going into a region where human senses were use- 
less—on those instruments depended everything. The 
great rocket was like some fantastic monster whose 
organs were adapted to an alien, superhuman universe. 

MacAdams quickly ran over the settings of the 
controls. “I see ye were all ready to leave, Billy,” he 
finally said softly, turning towards the other. “I’m 
glad ye made me do this. I doubt that I'd ever have 
worked up the gumption to reach this state of prepara- 
tion again, if ('d let myself be halted by these last 
obstacles. What will come of it, I don’t know—we’ve 
made no arrangements with the Government, we've 
not even passports. We may be thrown in jail when 
we get there. But you can wager we'll be heard of, 
and we'll start things moving. Big things, Billy. . . . 
And if we don’t get through . . . but we will! It’s 
destiny! Shake wi’ me, Billy——” 

Billy grasped the big hand and looked into those 
keen, kindly eyes for a solemn, still moment. 

** Alright, son—we’re off. Remember what to do— 
relax; don’t fight and lose your senses. . . . Don’t let 
your instincts run away wi’ ye. . . . Know ye aren’t 
falling.” 

Billy nodded, and they settled themselves in the 
seats, their heads fitted into supports shaped to re- 
ceive them. He reached up for the fuel and ignition 
switch, heard its sharp click . . . waited... . 

Fireflaught, like a thunderbolt, awoke to life. Deep 
within her bowels the cunning vital mechanism of 
valve and relay functioned smoothly. Twin streams 
of liquid gas hissed into the combustion chamber—a 
blue-green spark stuttered—and the pent-up fury of 
uniting molecules was released. In a howling blast 
the, white hot vapors roared out of the great stern 
exhaust and blasted the night into tortured shreds. 
Beneath the intolerable recoil of that shaft of fire, the 
ship quivered for an instant, leaped forward, and 
hurtled with mad acceleration down the steel guide 
rails across the experimental field. In one brain-stag- 
gering instant it had traversed their length, had 
leaped into the air at their termination, and was 
boring up into the quiet sky with frightful velocity. 
The superb arc of white flame swept on up—up—up— 
into the boundless midnight blue—the titanic roar of 
the exhaust dwindled to a whisper from unutterable 
height—the rocket ship was gone! 

It was as if some furious god had left that region 
for his dwelling place among the stars. The might 
and splendor of his passage appalled the countryside 
for a hundred miles about, left the three men who 
witnessed it from nearby, stunned, overwhelmed. A 
full moment they stood thus—then, remembering their 
function in the social order, dashed for the telephone 
to set in motion the mechanism that spread abroad the 
news of what had happened. Soon telegraph sounders 
would be clicking, broadcast announcers speaking into 
their microphones, and the whole world awaiting the 
outcome of the tremendous experiment! 

To the two men sealed within the vitals of the pro- 
jectile, the first minutes of that prodigious flight were 

(Concluded on page 37) 












” EEP them from getting past the blue 
line — Clifford’s death on close-in 
shots!” 


GROUP of red-jerseyed ice-hockey players 
squatted on the floor of Dale Prep’s old 
boathouse which was being used as a 
dressing-room because of its proximity to 

the frozen surface of Looking Glass Lake where the 
season’s big game was to be fought. The team-mem- 
bers had eyes on one man, Fred “Dominion” Co- 
nacher, their left wing and captain, but—more than 
that—the fellow responsible for Dale Prep’s having 
a hockey team, their coach! 

Center Tom Owen grinned as he gripped his stick 
and hammered it against the cold concrete floor. His 
gaze shifted to Dale Prep’s stocky defense men and 
goalie Steve Filbert who was strapping on his shin pads. 

“Keeping Clifford from crossing our blue line is 
going to be mostly up to you guys,” he said. “Fred’s 
handing you out a small order. Stopping Clifford’s 
forward wall is my idea of no joke!” 


“It’s a man-sized job all right,” admitted Goalie 
Steve Filbert.. “But Fred’s got the right system. 
Clifford’s so strong on offense, we’ve got to bottle 
"em up at the start or they'll have the game in the 
bag before the first period’s over. If we can stop ’em 
at the blue line, we'll be the first team to really do it 
this year!” 

The blue line referred to was a dividing line in the 


Smacked the puck past the helpless goalie, who 
threw his body in front of the net in a futile 
effort to prevent the score 


ice, marking off the center zone from the end zones. 
Could play be kept in the center zone and Clifford 
prevented from getting close to the Dale Prep goal, 
then her chances of scoring would be materially 
decreased. 

“In order to give us more strength on the defen- 
sive,” Captain Fred “‘ Dominion’ Conacher continued, 
“T’'ve decided on a little shift. I’m sending Jim 
Rader from right wing to left defense.” He tapped 
Bill Stewart, left defense, on the shoulder. “‘Bill, 
you'll trade places with Jim and play opposite me.” 

“Okay,” said Bill. 

“‘What’s the idea?” growled Jim Rader. “I’m 
not good enough to play wing?”’ 


By Harold M. Sherman 
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“Aw, Jim, don’t be that way!” begged Tom. 
“You're always taking things to heart! Fred doesn’t 
mean anything, he’s just——” 

Dale Prep’s right wing was furious. He’d resented 
Fred Conacher from the moment he had met him—a 
fellow from Canada who seemed just too high and 
mighty for words. Before Fred’s arrival, Jim had 
been the best skater in school. He had always tri- 














umphed in the winter carnival of sports, being crowned 
“King of the Ice.” But now the crown reposed 
jauntily on Fred Conacher’s brow, “‘Dominion”’ hav- 
ing defeated Jim not only in the speed races but in 
the fancy skating contest as well. Everything Jim 
had done, Fred had done more easily and better. 
And the distinction which once had been Jim’s, now 
belonged to Fred whose prowess and organizing ability 
had resulted in Dale Prep’s putting an ice-hockey team 
in scholastic competition for the first time in history. 
The athletic board had not felt disposed to hire a 
coach but had guaranteed support if Fred could de- 
velop a good team. And now, one had only to ex- 
amine the records listing an unbroken string of 
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victories to realize how magnificently the fellow from’ 
Canada had succeeded. Ice hockey had taken the 
town and school by storm. The bewildering speed of 
it, the grace, the nerve, the excitement, all the ele- 
ments of Canada’s great national game had captured 
spectators and players alike. 
























“TI don’t deserve any special credit,’’ Fred Conacher 
had said at a dinner given the team by one of the 


luncheon clubs. “I'd be a dub at America’s national 
game—baseball—but I ought to know something 
about my country’s outstanding sport.” 

His country! That was the trouble with a Cana- 
dian—always rubbing it in about his country! You 
never saw such forests as the Canadian Great North- 
west! You never saw such Mounted Police as 
Canada had! You never saw such wheat fields! 
You never saw such trout streams! You never 
saw such snow slides! You never saw... 
you never saw .. . you never saw... ! All 
right, if he liked it so well in Canada, why hadn't 
he stayed there? Jim Rader had asked him that 
very question one day when Fred “Dominion” 
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had been raving about Canada this and Canada that. 
“T think it does a fellow good to get a change of 
atmosphere,” had been Fred’s bland reply. ‘‘Maybe 
you'd talk like I do about your country if you ever 
visited Canada! 
homesick!” 


It’s a cinch you would if you got 


Jim hadn’t exactly understood the remark then 
any more than he had ever been able to understand 
Fred. The fellow’s mother, it seems, had married 
a Canadian and had gone to Canada to live, Dale 
having originally been her home town. And she had 
wanted her boy to return there to finish school and 
get a taste of American life—not that it was so much 
different, perhaps—just that there was something 
sentimental in her which Fred’s attendance at Dale 
Prep could satisfy. Whether Fred was enjoying 
this catering to his mother’s whim was a something 
that could only be answered by himself. He had only 
seemed supremely happy during the winter season. 
At other times he had appeared a bit lost, as though 
not quite able to adjust himself to the activities that 
he found about him. If Jim had stopped to think 
he might have realized, but this was no time for re- 
flection with Dale Prep about ready to take the ice 
against Clifford and the know-it-all guy from Canada 
making this eleventh-hour shift in the line-up. 

“‘He’s doing it because he wants to do most of the 
scoring himself,’ muttered Jim in Center Tom Owen's 
ear. “It’s Canada—not Dale Prep—he’s thinking of. 
Big him and little school. With me at left defense he 
knows there’s no chance of my competing against him 
in goal shooting—he’s fixing it so he can——” 

“What you talking about?” broke in Center Tom 
Owen. “Sounds to me like you're the one who’s out 
for glory. If Fred was playing for himself do you 
suppose we'd have won every game this year? I’m 











And that goes, even if 


for him a hundred per cent. 
he’d want to bench me.” 


“You're pretty soft. Let a bird from 
another country run you that way. I made three 
goals the last game and stole the limelight. Fred 
didn’t like it and this is whatI get asaresult. Me aleft 
defense! Why I’ve never played defense in my life!” 

A hand was laid on Jim Rader’s arm. Fred Con- 
acher was at his elbow. 

“Cut out the beefing and I'll explain why I’m 
making the change,” said the team captain and coach, 
quietly. “Clifford has an extremely fast forward 
wall. We need a faster defensive line to stay with 
them. You're one of the best stick handlers and one 
of our fastest skaters. I’m relying on you to take the 
heavy end on defense today and I'll try to do my bit 
on the scoring end.” 

“You would!”’ Jim flashed. ‘You'd put yourself 
in the spotlight whenever you could! You've done 
it all season!” ‘ 

The fellow from Canada stiffened but retained 
control of himself as team-members looked reprov- 
ingly at Jim. 

“It’s time to take the ice,” was Fred’s reply, and 
an open clash was avoided. 


CCEPTING his new assignment 
none too gracefully, Jim Rader 
soon communicated his distaste for the 
defensive position to the crowd which 
surrounded the rink. Spectators, quick 
to note the shift in the line-up, buzzed 
with speculation. 

“Jim must have been falling down at 
wing,” was a comment which drifted 
out to the sensitive player. “I always 
thought he was pretty good.” 

“I’m just as good a hockey player as 
Fred,” Jim declared, under his breath. 
“He may be a little speedier when it 
comes to racing, or a little fancier, but 
just because he was born in Canada 
doesn’t mean that——’” 

**Come on, team! Let’s finish our season without de- 
feat!” shouted Dale’s rooting section. Biff Clifford!” 

Center Tom Owen was at mid-ice preparing to 
face-off against Clifford’s towering center, Bullet 
Reicher. Matt Lathrop, at right defense, skated 
up beside Jim. 

“‘Let’s stick close,” he appealed. 
this Clifford bunch crack us open. 
past the blue line!” 

“Rats!” barked Jim, spanking his stick exasper- 
atedly against the ice. “I’m no defense man; I’m 
a wing. Did you hear what the crowd’s saying?” 

**T don’t listen to the crowd,” was the short answer 
of his running mate. 

“Well, the crowd thinks Fred’s made a mistake, 
too!” Jim rejoined, as the referee raised the puck 
ready to drop it to the ice with the blowing of his 
whistle. ‘But I'll do the best I can—naturally!” 

“You'd better!’’ Matt shouted as play commenced. 

Clifford staged an immediate offensive drive. Her 
style of play had been based on carrying the fight 
everlastingly to the other team and, as Fred “Do- 
minion” Conacher had surmised, Dale Prep had her 
hands full in stopping the rain of shots at her goal. 
Spectators realized in the first five minutes of play 
that Clifford constituted the most serious threat to 
the home team’s string of victories when only the 
brilliant saves of goalie Steve Filbert and lightning 
stick handling by an inwardly boiling Jim Rader 
stopped certain scores. 

“Great work!” Fred cried on one exchange when 
Jim raked out his stick to snatch the puck away from 
Clifford’s great star, center Bullet Reicher, breaking 
up a dangerous looking attack. 

“Boloney!” was Jim’s low-voiced reply. Why 
shouldn’t the fellow from Canada praise him when 
(Continued on page 37) , 


Jim glared. 


“We won't let 
They won’t get 
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D ‘“‘Deep-hole’’ Carter al- 

ways did have trouble telling 
kerosene and gasoline apart. It 
took more than odor to tell him 
which was which. 


HE big kerosene lamp needed 

filling, and the — gasoline- 

pressure lamp was also empty. 

The job of filling the lamps 

really belonged to old ‘ Deep-hole” 

Carter, but Deep-hole was _ busily 

stoking the huge oil-tank heater, so the 

task fell to “Brick” Glover. A rap at 

the door, and the lamps were forgotten 

for the moment. Brick opened the door. 

“Why hello, Lin,” he said heartily. 

**Come in, and bring your shadow with 
you.” 

Lincoln Murdock, deputy United 

States marshal, was Brick’s best friend, 

and his “shadow,” as Brick called him, 


was an Indian known as “Talking 
Machine.” Talking Machine idolized 


Lin Murdock, and when the deputy 
permitted, followed him about like a 
dog. Murdock took a chair, but 'Talk- 
ing Machine squatted on the floor, his 
back against the wall. 

**Now Lin,” said Brick with a sur- 
reptitious wink at the deputy, “I want 
you to listen while I give old Deep-hole 
the best bawling out he ever had. Brick 
held forth a quart meas- 
ure. “‘Deep-hoie, you 
old buzzard,” he fumed, 
his anger well-simulated, 
“what did you put in 
this—gasoline or coal- 
oil?” 

Brick was eighteen 
and red-headed, while 
old Deep-hole was past 
seventy and as gray as a 
badger. Brick said that 
Deep-hole’s memory was 
failing him; that he had 
forgotten everything he 
ever knew, except that he had 
sunk the deepest prospect hole 
ever sunk in the Fairbanks 
country in the winter of 1904. 

** Look here, you young repro- 
bate,” said Deep-hole, “if you 
wasn’t your daddy’s own kid, 
I'd take you acrost my knee an’ 
give you what-for!”’ 

At this juncture, Talking 
Machine, who admired Lin 
Murdock immensely, and copied 
his every move, did something 
that offended Deep-hole. Noting that the deputy 
was grinning, Talking Machine laughed aloud, a high- 
pitched cackle of delight. Almost apoplectic, old 
Deep-hole wheeled upon the Indian. 

** An’ what are you a-laughin’ about!’ he demanded. 
* Just because Lin Murdock lets you run around loose 
instead of lockin’ you up in the Skookum House, 
where you'd ought to be right now, don’t get the idee 
that you can give me the hee-haw.” 

Talking Machine was serving a sixty-day sentence 
for making the native drink, “ me-ok,” but Lin Mur- 
dock, who was the youngest deputy in Alaska, had 
ideas of his own. He thought it poor policy to keep 
an Indian in confinement, so during the day he al- 
lowed Talking Machine his liberty. Talking Machine 
sobered instantly at Deep-hole’s outburst. 

““Wassamatter you!” he retorted. ‘You think 
maybeso I’m going cry all time? Well, sometimes 
I’m laugh, too; just same like white man. This first 
time I’m laugh for long time. I’m not laugh for long 
time ’cause that doctor he’s fix me up when it’s small- 
pox coming up Yukon. Gee, he’s hurt awful, that 
doctor, and he’s make my arm awful sick too. Wassa- 
matter now, you don’t like it when I’m make laugh 
little bit. Wassamatter?” 

“Wait a minute!”’ Brick Glover interrupted. “I’ve 
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Blinded, Brick staggered back, while the wild yells of the two robbers 


echoed from the kitchen 


got a radio here, so I don’t want a talking machine!” 





“Just same, I 

“Keep still, Talkin’ Machine,” Lin Murdock said 
softly, and the Indian subsided. ‘An’ now, Brick,” 
Murdock went on, “you mentioned radio, an’ that 
reminds me what I dropped in here about. I wanted 
you to be sure an’ get Los Angeles to-night if you 
can. I had ’em last night, an’ believe me it was sure 
great. Well, the announcer promised that to-night 
was goin’ to be the biggest night we've had in months, 
so be sure an’ tune in.” 


FTER an hour's visit, Murdock and Talking 
4% Machine left and Brick again took up his alter- 
cation with old Deep-hole. Once more he picked up 
the quart measure and held it forth accusingly. 
“‘What’s in it?” he demanded. “‘Is it gas or coal-oil?”’ 
**Dog-gone, Brick, but I’ve done forgot.”” Deep- 
hole ran a gnarled hand through his gray hair, a blank 
expression in his faded blue eyes. ‘That five gallon 
can that’s painted red is the one the gasoline’s in, 
an’ that plain tin five-gallon can holds the kerrysene. 
Brick, I’ve forgot whether I filled that quert measure 
from the red can or the plain tin one. I think I filled 
’er out of the red can, the one that holds the gasoline, 
but I ain’t sure.” 





BOYS’ 
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“You ought to be sure,” said Brick with 
mock severity. “‘Here, on the Yukon, my gas- 
oline costs me eight dollars a case, and I don’t 
like to waste it. Not only that, you cantank- 
erous old toad, I’m mighty tired of the way 
you forget.” 
Deep-hole chuckled. “Lots o’ things worse 
than forgettin’,” he mused. “But that gas— 
or is it coal-oil?—it ain’t exactly wasted. It 
ain’t wasted if you fill the right lamp with it, 
see?” 
“Sure, I see!” snorted Brick. He held the 
quart measure toward Deep-hole. “If this is 
gasoline, and I fill the kerosene lamp with it, 
in about two shakes we'd be shot through the 
roof!” 
“Test it first, an’ see if it’s gasoline or coal- 
oil,” suggested Deep-hole. ‘Test ’er.”’ 
“How?” Brick demanded. “Gas and kero- 
sene smells the same, tastes the same, and looks 
the same. I can’t tell them apart!” 
Old Deep-hole considered this ponderously. 
“T’ve handled gasoline an’ kerrysene for years,” 
he said, “‘an’ the only test I know is to burn 
‘em. Many’s the time I’ve poured a coupla 
spoonsful of gasoline in a little hole in the 
ground, an’ it burns up strong an’ bright. 
Makes a fine blaze to singe a duck or goose with, 
an’ it burns for several ‘minutes. Coal-oil 
won't do that.” 
“A bright idea,” said Brick with another 
snort of disgust. “Id shovel through three 
feet of snow to dig a hole in the ground. Great 
idea!” He poured the contents of the 
quart measure into an empty five-gallon 
kerosene can which he used for garbage, 
and proceeded to fill the lamps. Deep- 
hole was engrossed in a game of solitaire 
now, and had spread his cards on the 
table that stood under the south window. 
It was just three o’clock in the after- 
noon; but already it was “‘night,” and 
Deep-hole could barely tell one card 

’ from another. He halted his game until 
Brick “pumped up” the gasoline-pres- 
sure lamp and lighted it. 

“T don’t remember if it was gasoline or 
kerrysene,” said Deep-hole as the bright 
light chased the shadows from the dark- 
est corners of the big front room, and 
clearly brought out the lines in his 
seamed face. “But it'll come to me, 
Brick; it'll come to me.” 

Brick laughed. “All right,” he said; 
“when it comes to you, let me know, and 
next time you fill the lamps, don’t forget 
whether you draw out gasoline or coal 
oil. Now put away those cards and give 
me a hand.” 

“Sure, sure.” Old Deep-hole threw 
the cards in an empty cigar box and stood 
up. “Doggon, if I hadn’t forgot all about the 
mail leavin’ to-morrow.” 


FLASHLIGHT in hand, Brick led the way through 
the dark kitchen-dining room, ard into the night. 
Brick never stepped out of the cabin without taking a 
survey of his pens. He looked at them now, and found 
everything all right. He felt a warm glow come over 
him in spite of the forty-below weather that held 
rivers and lakes locked tight until spring. It was the 
pride of ownership that warmed him. He looked again. 

There they were: thirty pens, each pen a forty- 
foot square containing a pair of the best stock in 
Alaska. Thirty pens, and a pair in each pen; sixty 
silver-gray foxes, and their pelts were easily worth 
twelve thousand dollars. But they were not‘to be 
pelted; they were his breeding stock. Deep-hole com- 
mented on the fact that some of the foxes were 
barking. 

“They’re makin’ more racket than usual, Brick,” 
he said. “If I didn’t know we was alone up here, I'd 
think that somethin’, or maybe somebody, was 
prowlin’ around the place. I mean out in back there.” 

“Out in back there” was the spruce forest, looming 
black behind the fox pens. Brick looked closely. 
To be sure “ somethin’ was prowlin’,” but the prowlers 
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were the foxes, smudged shadows against the snow. 
Brick shrugged, turned and looked down at the Yukon, 
a wide gray channel of snow-covered ice, splitting in 
half the vast forest of spruce and pine. From the 
village, at the base’ of the hill, came the sound of the 
howling chorus of sled-dogs, answering the barking 
of the foxes. From the rear of the general store a 
light winked out through the dark and a frosted win- 
dow glowed dully, a tiny golden square in a huge wall 
of black. 

* The post-office is lit up,”’ Brick observed. ‘‘ Dean’s 
getting the mail ready for the trail to-morrow. Come 
on; let’s forget the prowlers and get busy.” 

Brick was shivering for he had left the cabin with- 
out slipping coat or parka over the blue flannel shirt 
he was wearing. He went swiftly to the big square 
cache perched six feet above the ground. The cache, 
built of heavy logs, was supported on a foundation of 
four substantial posts at its corners. A ladder of 
poles led to a small door in the front end of the cache; 
and from the top of the ladder Brick fumbled with a 
bunch of keys and the flash-light, while Deep-hole 
stood at attention below. The icy lock yielded to 
Brick’s efforts finally, and he was on the point of 
entering the door, when he was arrested by a sibilant 
whisper from Deep-hole. 

“Sh,” said old Deep-hole. “Listen!” 

Brick withdrew his head from the cache door. 
** Now what’s the matter!”’ he demanded im- 
patiently. “Your shishing is making me 
nervous!” 

“So help me, Brick,’’ Deep-hole said 
earnestly, “I heard a noise. I know I did; 
an’ then— An’ then,” he went on hesi- 
tantly, “I thought I saw a shadow jump from 
that clump of birch to the back of the 
cabin.” 

“You and your shadows!” Brick snorted. 
“Now you quit your shishing and stand 
by!” 

Brick crawled through the small door, and 
passed down a mass of velvety black fur to 
Deep-hole. Sixteen pelts, and Brick locked 
the door and descended to the ground. He 
relieved Deep-hole of half his burden and 
together they returned to the cabin. 

Deep-hole Carter was alarmed about 
something. It was nothing definite; nothing 
he could put his finger on, but nevertheless 
he had a premonition that danger of some 
sort was imminent. He lighted the kerosene 
lamp on the kitchen wall, and looked pains- 
takingly in every corner; behind barrels 
and boxes and beneath the bunks. Brick 
laughed and slyly poked fun at him. 

“What are you looking for, Deep-hole?” 
he asked. “‘If it’s a spook, you’d better turn 
the lights out instead of lighting up. Spooks 
only show up in the dark, you know.” 

“ Aw, dry up, you young Siwash!” Deep- 
hole retorted, the look in his eyes taking the 
sting from his speech; “‘bein’ scared shows 
sense, an’ you don’t know enough to be 
scared of nothin’!” 

EEP-HOLE could say and do what he 

pleased. His place with Brick was 
secure. He had helped Brick’s father, Tom 
Glover, establish this fox ranch, and he was 
as interested in the venture as if he owned 
the foxes. He joined Brick at the latter’s 
bunk where the pelts were spread out, and 
together they admired them and estimated 
their worth. Ten were almost perfect; prime 
and full furred, they would bring a top 
price. The other six not so good; they were 
slightly “rusty.”” The sixteen, Deep-hole 
thought, would average two hundred dollars 
each. 

It took Brick an hour to pack the skins, 
for he was painstaking. He had often 
watched his father pack his pelts for the 
mail, and that meant something. Most of 
the trappers were content to bundle their 
pelts in the first gunny-sack that came to 
hand; sew, or tie, a tag to one ear of the 
gunny, and the job was done. But Brick 
made eight small packages of the sixteen 
pelts, two skins in each of eight clean flour 
sacks, and finally, four flour sack packages, 
im each of two gunny-sacks. 

_The job done, old Deep-hole reached for 
his pipe and tamped it full of tobacco. He 
struck a match and held it poised for a 
moment preparatory to lighting his pipe. 

_ “If you want,” he said, still holding the 
lighted match, “I'll cart the pelts down to 

‘e postoffice, an’ you can stay here an’ 
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start things for supper. You're a better cook than 
me, an’. . . Ouch!” 

Brick laughed. Deep-hole often held a lighted 
match until it burned his finger. 

“Drat that blasted match!” said Deep-hole with 
a wry grimace; “I clear forgot to light my pipe. 
but anyhow .. .” 


COR more Deep-hole had broken off. But this 
time he stopped speaking suddenly with a 
strangled gasp, and Brick in amazement turned to 
look at him. Deep-hole’s eyes were fairly bulging 
from their sockets, and he was staring open-mouthed 
in the direction of the kitchen door. Following his 
gaze Brick saw two men who were completely filling 
the doorway. One of them, slightly in advance of 
the other, held an ugly-looking automatic in his 
hand, and he it was on whom Brick’s gaze centered. 
“Don’t make any funny moves,” said the stranger 
as he menaced Brick and Deep-hole with the auto- 
matic. Brick could see but little of his face, it being 
almost entirely hidden by the folds of his parka-hood. 
Just a flash of small eyes, deep-set, and a stubble of 
sandy beard, and thin lips that made a straight line 
when he was not talking. ‘‘Don’t make any funny 
moves,” he repeated, “if you want to keep your 
health. Tom,” he went on, this time addressing his 
companion, “get in there an’ tie ’em up.” 
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A thousand thoughts raced through Brick’s mind, 
the most insistent of which concerned the fur. Fur 
meant money, and he needed the money for food for 
old Deep-hole and himself. Yes, and to buy rabbits 
from the Indians. Brick’s teeth came together with 
a determined click. 

The man called Tom perfunctorily searched Deep- 
hole for weapons and found none. Nothing to fear 
from the old man, since he was unarmed. That was 
apparently Tom’s thought, for he turned his back on 
Deep-hole with a contemptuous shrug, and gave his 
attention to Brick. Finding that Brick, too, was un- 
armed, he reached in the pouch of his parka and pro- 
duced some rawhide thongs. 

“Stick out your mitts,”’ he growled. 

Two hours before Brick had told Deep-hole that 
there was nothing worse than forgetting things. And 
now Brick himself forgot a very important thing. He 
forgot that he was covered by a deadly automatic 
in the hand of the man at the kitchen door. He forgot 
that he was staking his life against the loss of two 
packs of precious fur. 

“Tl do as you say,” he said. “I'll go half way 
anyhow. I'll stick out one of my mitts!” 

As he spoke the last word, Brick sent his hard young 
fist straight at the fellow’s jaw; and with a startled 
gasp, at once silenced by the blow, Tom fell back 

(Continued on page 34) 





Brick wheeled about just in time. Lin Murdock was down and Tom’s partner was uppermost 
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D ‘‘Deep-hole’’ Carter al- 

ways did have trouble telling 
kerosene and gasoline apart. It 
took more than odor to tell him 
which was which. 


HE big kerosene lamp needed 

filling, and the  gasoline- 

pressure lamp was also empty. 

The job of filling the lamps 

really belonged to old “Deep-hole” 
Carter, but Deep-hole was _ busily 
stoking the huge oil-tank heater, so the 
task fell to “Brick” Glover. A rap at 
the door, and the lamps were forgotten 
for the moment. Brick opened the door. 

“Why hello, Lin,” he said heartily. 
“Come in, and bring your shadow with 
you.” 

Lincoln Murdock, deputy United 
States marshal, was Brick’s best friend, 
and his “shadow,” as Brick called him, 
was an Indian known as “Talking 
Machine.” Talking Machine idolized 
Lin Murdock, and when the deputy 
permitted, followed him about like a 
dog. Murdock took a chair, but Talk- 
ing Machine squatted on the floor, his 
back against the wall. 

**Now Lin,” said Brick with a sur- 
reptitious wink at the deputy, “I want 
you to listen while I give old Deep-hole 
the best bawling out he ever had. Brick 
held forth a quart meas- 
ure. “Deep-hoile, you 
old buzzard,” he fumed, 
his anger well-simulated, 
“what did you put in 
this—gasoline or coal- 
oil?” 

Brick was eighteen 
and red-headed, while 
old Deep-hole was past 
seventy and as gray as a 
badger. Brick said that 
Deep-hole’s memory was 
failing him; that he had 
forgotten everything he 
ever knew, except that he had 
sunk the deepest prospect hole 
ever sunk in the Fairbanks 
country in the winter of 1904. 

“Look here, you young repro- 
bate,”’ said Deep-hole, “if you 
wasn’t your daddy’s own kid, 
I'd take you acrost my knee an’ 
give you what-for!” 

At this juncture, Talking 
Machine, who admired Lin 
Murdock immensely, and copied 
his every move, did something 
that offended Deep-hole. Noting that the deputy 
was grinning, Talking Machine laughed aloud, a high- 
pitched cackle of delight. Almost apoplectic, old 
Deep-hole wheeled upon the Indian. 

** An’ what are you a-laughin’ about!” he demanded. 
* Just because Lin Murdock lets you run around loose 
instead of lockin’ you up in the Skookum House, 
where you'd ought to be right now, don’t get the idee 
that you can give me the hee-haw.” 

Talking Machine was serving a sixty-day sentence 
for making the native drink, ‘me-ok,”” but Lin Mur- 
dock, who was the youngest deputy in Alaska, had 
ideas of his own. He thought it poor policy to keep 
an Indian in confinement, so during the day he al- 
lowed Talking Machine his liberty. Talking Machine 
sobered instantly at Deep-hole’s outburst. 

**Wassamatter you!” he retorted. ‘You think 
maybeso I’m going cry all time? Well, sometimes 
I’m laugh, too; just same like white man. This first 
time I’m laugh for long time. I’m not laugh for long 
time ‘cause that doctor he’s fix me up when it’s small- 
pox coming up Yukon. Gee, he’s hurt awful, that 
doctor, and he’s make my arm awful sick too. Wassa- 
matter now, you don’t like it when I’m make laugh 
little bit. Wassamatter?” 

“Wait a minute!” Brick Glover interrupted. “I’ve 
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Blinded, Brick staggered back, while the wild yells of the two robbers 


echoed from the kitchen 


got a radio here, so I don’t want a talking machine!” 

“Just same, I——” 

“Keep still, Talkin’ Machine,” Lin Murdock said 
softly, and the Indian subsided. ‘An’ now, Brick,” 
Murdock went on, “you mentioned radio, an’ that 
reminds me what I dropped in here about. I wanted 
you to be sure an’ get Los Angeles to-night if you 
can. I had ’em last night, an’ believe me it was sure 
great. Well, the announcer promised that to-night 
was goin’.to be the biggest night we've had in months, 
so be sure an’ tune in.” 


FTER an hour’s visit, Murdock and Talking 
4% Machine left and Brick again took up his alter- 
cation with old Deep-hole. Once more he picked up 
the quart measure and held it forth accusingly. 
*‘What’s in it?”’ he demanded. “Is it gas or coal-oil?”’ 
““Dog-gone, Brick, but I’ve done forgot.” Deep- 
hole ran a gnarled hand through his gray hair, a blank 
expression in his faded blue eyes. “That five gallon 
can that’s painted red is the one the gasoline’s in, 
an’ that plain tin five-gallon can holds the kerrysene. 
Brick, I've forgot whether I filled that quert measure 
from the red can or the plain tin one. I think I filled 
*er out of the red can, the one that holds the gasoline, 
but I ain’t sure.” 


LIFE 


BOYS’ 


“You ought to be sure,” said Brick with 
mock severity. ‘Here, on the Yukon, my gas- 
oline costs me eight dollars a case, and I don’t 
like to waste it. Not only that, you cantank- 
erous old toad, I’m mighty tired of the way 
you forget.” 

Deep-hole chuckled. ‘‘Lots o’ things worse 
than forgettin’,” he mused. “But that gas— 
or is it coal-oil?—it ain’t exactly wasted. It 
ain’t wasted if you fill the right lamp with it, 
see?” 

“Sure, I see!’ snorted Brick. He held the 
quart measure toward Deep-hole. “If this is 
gasoline, and I fill the kerosene lamp with it, 
in about two shakes we’d be shot through the 
roof!” 

“Test it first, an’ see if it’s gasoline or coal- 
oil,” suggested Deep-hole. ‘Test ’er.”’ 

“How?” Brick demanded. ‘Gas and kero- 
sene smells the same, tastes the same, and looks 
the same. I can’t tell them apart!” 

Old Deep-hole considered this ponderously. 
“I’ve handled gasoline an’ kerrysene for years,” 
he said, “‘an’ the only test I know is to burn 
‘em. Many’s the time I’ve poured a coupla 
spoonsful of gasoline in a little hole in the 
ground, an’ it burns up strong an’ bright. 
Makes a fine blaze to singe a duck or goose with, 
an’ it burns for several ‘minutes. Coal-oil 
won't do that.” 

“A bright idea,” said Brick with another 
snort of disgust. “I’d shovel through three 
feet of snow to dig a hole in the ground. Great 

idea!” He poured the contents of the 
quart measure into an empty five-gallon 
kerosene can which he used for garbage, 
and proceeded to fill the lamps. Deep- 
hole was engrossed in a game of solitaire 
now, and had spread his cards on the 
table that stood under the south window. 
It was just three o’clock in the after- 
noon; but already it was “night,” and 
Deep-hole could barely tell one card 
’ from another. He halted his game until 
Brick “pumped up” the gasoline-pres- 
sure lamp and lighted it. 

“I don’t remember if it was gasoline or 
kerrysene,” said Deep-hole as the bright 
light chased the shadows from the dark- 
est corners of the big front room, and 
clearly brought out the lines in his 
seamed face. “But it'll come to me, 
Brick; it'll come to me.” 

Brick laughed. “All right,” he said; 
“when it comes to you, let me know, and 
next time you fill the lamps, don’t forget 
whether you draw out gasoline or coal 
oil. Now put away those cards and give 
me a hand.” 

“Sure, sure.” Old Deep-hole threw 
the cards in an empty cigar box and stood 

up. “Doggon, if I hadn’t forgot all about the 
mail leavin’ to-morrow.” 


PULASHLIGHT in hand, Brick led the way through 
the dark kitchen-dining room, and into the night. 
Brick never stepped out of the cabin without taking a 
survey of his pens. He looked at them now, and found 
everything all right. He felt a warm glow come over 
him in spite of the forty-below weather that held 
rivers and lakes locked tight until spring. It was the 
pride of ownership that warmed him. He looked again. 

There they were: thirty pens, each pen a forty- 
foot square containing a pair of the best stock in 
Alaska. Thirty pens, and a pair in each pen; sixty 
silver-gray foxes, and their pelts were easily worth 
twelve thousand dollars. But they were not-to be 
pelted; they were his breeding stock. Deep-hole com- 
mented on the fact that some of the foxes were 
barking. 

“They’re makin’ more racket than usual, Brick,” 
he said. “If I didn’t know we was alone up here, I'd 
think that somethin’, or maybe somebody, was 
prowlin’ around the place. I mean out in back there.” 

“Out in back there” was the spruce forest, looming 
black behind the fox pens. Brick looked closely. 
To be sure “ somethin’ was prowlin’,” but the prowlers 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


were the foxes, smudged shadows against the snow. 
Brick shrugged, turned and looked down at the Yukon, 
a wide gray channel of snow-covered ice, splitting in 
half the vast forest of spruce and pine. From the 
village, at the base’ of the hill, came the sound of the 
howling chorus of sled-dogs, answering the barking 
of the foxes. From the rear of the general store a 
light winked out through the dark and a frosted win- 
dow glowed dully, a tiny golden square in a huge wall 
of black. 

“ The post-office is lit up,”” Brick observed. ‘‘Dean’s 
getting the mail ready for the trail to-morrow. Come 
on; let’s forget the prowlers and get busy.” 

Brick was shivering for he had left the cabin with- 
out slipping coat or parka over the blue flannel shirt 
he was wearing. He went swiftly to the big square 
cache perched six feet above the ground. The cache, 
built of heavy logs, was supported on a foundation of 
four substantial posts at its corners. A ladder of 
poles led to a small door in the front end of the cache; 
and from the top of the ladder Brick fumbled with a 
bunch of keys and the flash-light, while Deep-hole 
stood at attention below. The icy lock yielded to 
Brick’s efforts finally, and he was on the point of 
entering the door, when he was arrested by a sibilant 
whisper from Deep-hole. 

**Sh,”’ said old Deep-hole. “Listen!” 

Brick withdrew his head from the cache door. 
** Now what’s the matter!” he demanded im- 
patiently. “Your shishing is making me 
nervous!” 

“So help me, Brick,’’ Deep-hole said 
earnestly, “I heard a noise. I know I did; 
an’ then— An’ then,” he went on hesi- 
tantly, “I thought I saw a shadow jump from 
that clump of birch to the back of the 
cabin.” 

**You and your shadows!” Brick snorted. 
“Now you quit your shishing and stand 
by!” 

“Brick crawled through the small door, and 
passed down a mass of velvety black fur to 
Deep-hole. Sixteen pelts, and Brick locked 
the door and descended to the ground. He 
relieved Deep-hole of half his burden and 
together they returned to the cabin. 

Deep-hole Carter was alarmed about 
something. It was nothing definite; nothing 
he could put his finger on, but nevertheless 
he had a premonition that danger of some 
sort was imminent. He lighted the kerosene 
lamp on the kitchen wall, and looked pains- 
takingly in every corner; behind barrels 
and boxes and beneath the bunks. Brick 
laughed and slyly poked fun at him. 

“What are you looking for, Deep-hole?” 
he asked. “If it’s a spook, you’d better turn 
the lights out instead of lighting up. Spooks 
only show up in the dark, you know.” 

“ Aw, dry up, you young Siwash!” Deep- 
hole retorted, the look in his eyes taking the 
sting from his speech; “‘bein’ scared shows 
sense, an’ you don’t know enough to be 
scared of nothin’!”’ 


EEP-HOLE could say and do what he 

pleased. His place with Brick was 
secure. He had helped Brick’s father, Tom 
Glover, establish this fox ranch, and he was 
as interested in the venture as if he owned 
the foxes. He joined Brick at the latter’s 
bunk where the pelts were spread out, and 
together they admired them and estimated 
their worth. Ten were almost perfect; prime 
and full furred, they would bring a top 
price. The other six not so good; they were 
slightly “rusty.”” The sixteen, Deep-hole 
thought, would average two hundred dollars 
each. 

It took Brick an hour to pack the skins, 
for he was painstaking. He had often 
watched his father pack his pelts for the 
mail, and that meant something. Most of 
the trappers were content to bundle their 
pelts in the first gunny-sack that came to 
hand; sew, or tie, a tag to one ear of the 
gunny, and the job was done. But Brick 
made eight small packages of the sixteen 
pelts, two skins in each of eight clean flour 
sacks, and finally, four flour sack packages, 
in each of two gunny-sacks. 

The job done, old Deep-hole reached for 
his pipe and tamped it full of tobacco. He 
struck a match and held it poised for a 
moment preparatory to lighting his pipe. 

_ “If you want,” he said, still holding the 
lighted match, “I'll cart the pelts down to 
the postoffice, an’ you can stay here an’ 
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start things for supper. You're a better cook than 
me, an’. . . Ouch!” 

Brick laughed. Deep-hole often held a lighted 
match until it burned his finger. 

“Drat that blasted match!” said Deep-hole with 
a wry grimace; “I clear forgot to light my pipe. 
but anyhow .. .” 


NCE more Deep-hole had broken off. But this 
time he stopped speaking suddenly with a 
strangled gasp, and Brick in amazement turned to 
look at him. Deep-hole’s eyes were fairly bulging 
from their sockets, and he was staring open-mouthed 
in the direction of the kitchen door. Following his 
gaze Brick saw two men who were completely filling 
the doorway. One of them, slightly in advance of 
the other, held an ugly-looking automatic in his 
hand, and he it was on whom Brick’s gaze centered. 
“Don’t make any funny moves,” said the stranger 
as he menaced Brick and Deep-hole with the auto- 
matic. Brick could see but little of his face, it being 
almost entirely hidden by the folds of his parka-hood. 
Just a flash of small eyes, deep-set, and a stubble of 
sandy beard, and thin lips that made a straight line 
when he was not talking. “Don’t make any funny 
moves,” he repeated, “if you want to keep your 
health. Tom,’’ he went on, this time addressing his 
companion, “get in there an’ tie em up.” 
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A thousand thoughts raced through Brick’s mind, 
the most insistent of which concerned the fur. Fur 
meant money, and he needed the money for food for 
old Deep-hole and himself. Yes, and to buy rabbits 
from the Indians. Brick’s teeth came together with 
a determined click. 

The man called Tom perfunctorily searched Deep- 
hole for weapons and found none. Nothing to fear 
from the old man, since he was unarmed. That was 
apparently Tom’s thought, for he turned his back on 
Deep-hole with a contemptuous shrug, and gave his 
attention to Brick. Finding that Brick, too, was un- 
armed, he reached in the pouch of his parka and pro- 
duced some rawhide thongs. 

“Stick out your mitts,” he growled. 

Two hours before Brick had told Deep-hole that 
there was nothing worse than forgetting things. And 
now Brick himself forgot a very important thing. He 
forgot that he was covered by a deadly automatic 
in the hand of the man at the kitchen door. He forgot 
that he was staking his life against the loss of two 
packs of precious fur. 

“Tl do as you say,” he said. “I'll go half way 
anyhow. I'll stick out one of my mitts!” 

As he spoke the last word, Brick sent his hard young 
fist straight at the fellow’s jaw; and with a startled 
gasp, at once silenced by the blow, Tom fell back 

(Continued on page 34) 





Brick wheeled about just in time. Lin Murdock was down and Tom's partner was uppermost 
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“TAKE ’ER DOWN!” 


By Morgan Farrell 


a: ORPEDO missed, sir.” 

The message from the Torpedo Officer 
up forward crackled from the loud 
speaker in the control room of the sub- 

marine. The Commander, a good-looking young of- 
ficer in a turtle-neck sweater and a cap cocked over 
one eye, beckoned to his Diving Officer standing be- 
hind the rudder men. 

“Bring her up! Periscope depth. Let’s have a 
look.” 

The hand of the depth indicator moved back from 
twenty meters through fifteen, ten to four, the depth 
ordered. The Commanding Officer seized the cross- 
arms of one of the two periscopes, prepared to sweep 
the sea as soon as the hooded eye above him broke the 
surface. 

A Junior Officer, his face glued to the little square 
lens near the bottom of the second periscope, tensed. 
“Battleship ahead, sir.” he cried, breathlessly. He 
turned his periscope through a right angle. His voice 
was shrill: “Battleship on the starboard beam. 
Headed for us.” 

The Commander quickly swung the arms of his in- 
strument to sight to starboard. His pink face turned 
chalk-white. 

He leaped back as if to avoid a blow. 

“Crash dive!”’ he shouted. : 

Too late! The tumbling white hills of foam were 
on him—the bow-wave of a twenty-thousand-ton 
battleship rushing headlong at twenty-two knots. 
A grinding sickening lurch and the hull of the sub- 
marine U-50 of the Imperial German Navy was 
lifted bodily out of the water on the great, gray 
forefoot of the British battleship Dreadnaught. 
She hung there, in a wild swirl of white waters, a 
matter of seconds. Then before the hypnotized 
gaze of the English crew, she slowly tore in two. 
The hungry sea slid into the gap and the severed 
halves sank. 


OLD in colder language, that is Admiral 
Jellico’s account of what happened when a 
Great U-boat tackled the hereditary enemy of 
submarines—the battleship. The dream of in- 


The modern submarine {top Ys 
and bottom} is a powerful A 
weapon, capable of a nearly 4 
unlimited range of operations 
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ventors of successful submarines—David Bushnell, 
Robert Fulton, John M. Holland, Simen Lake—has 
been the same. Their small but deadly craft were to 
glide, like shadows on the sea bottom, upon the sleep- 
ing battle monsters and blow them into smithereens. 

It did not work out that way. At the very be- 
ginning of the World War, the gallant Commander, 
whom we have just seen go down with his ship, Kor- 
vetten-Kapitan Hugo von Weddigan, torpedoed and 
sank a small squadron of old British armored cruisers 
within the short space of a half hour. They were the 
Cressy, Hogue and Aboukir. Only a handful survived 
the catastrophe. When his own ship was sunk, he 
was attacking the Grand Fleet at sea. He had fired 
at the battleship Bellerophon.and missed. The Dread- 
naught, next astern, saw his periscope come up, sheered 
off and rammed him. 

The sinking of the cruisers was the first and last 
studied and successful attack of submarines on 
heavily armored ships. The big vessels were too fast 
for their slow-moving, ambushed foes. The Scout 
cruisers and fast destroyers charging about ahead, 
astern and on the flanks of the battle squadrons, kept 
the U-boats under the surface, where they had to 
move, blindly and awkwardly. If any of their tor- 
pedoes went home on a capital ship, it was by chance. 
There is no authentic record of the deliberate sinking 
of a battleship or battle cruiser, while under way, dur- 
ing the whole war. 

So, as far as warships were concerned, the sub- 
marines played the part, not of wolves, but of 
coyotes, following the herd and pulling down 
the stragglers. As soon as the powers-that-be 
realized this, the role of raider and commerce 
destroyer was assigned to the undersea boats. 
As such, they carried on with so much success 
that they all but won the war. 

Now, while the submarines did not realize the 
romantic dreams of their inventors and wipe the 
battleships from the ocean, they did keep those 
same battleships on the move and they did make 
the greatest naval action of modern times, a 
drawn battle instead of a decisive victory. 





Jellico’s own account relates how often the two 
hundred ships of the Grand Fleet put to sea in all 
weathers and in frantic haste, because a submarine 
was reported to be in Scapa Flow. Usually it turned 
out to be a false alarm. And at the battle of Jutland, 
it was his determination to play safe against sub- 
marine and destroyer attacks that kept the English 
from closing the Germans and overwhelming them 
with superior force. Even so, shoals of speeding tor- 
pedoes were sighted and dodged by the cautious 
British ships during and after the battle. 


7 U. S. Navy, at least, has taken the common- 
sense view that the submarine of the future is a 
deadly weapon of defense. No battleship fleet or 
transport convoy would dare approach a coast ade- 
quately patrolled and defended by flotillas of de- 
stroyers and submersibles. Between those vessels and 
the mines, by mobile guns and air-forces, even our 
ten-thousand-mile coastline can be safeguarded 
against invasion. 

Our submarine fleet now consists of mostly S- 
boats from the S-1 to the S-51 and a few older ships 
of the O and R classes. The pride of the Service, how- 
ever, is the flotilla of new V-boats, of which six are 
built and three nearly ready. While the largest of the 
S-boats displace just under 1,000 tons on the surface, 
the V-6 or Nautilus displaces more than 2,680 tons on 
the surface and 4,080 tons submerged. The difference 
between the surface and submerged displacement of 
this craft, 1,400 tons, is the amount of water she must 
take into her ballast tanks to be able to dive. 

Imagine letting fourteen hundred tons of sea into a 
ship in forty-five seconds! It is 
done by quick-opening valves a 
called Kingstons. They are t 
rounded dises which, when closed, 
cover openings in the bottom of 
the boat as big as coal holes. 
There are eight or more on each 
boat. They are opened and closed 
by hydraulic cylinders whose pis- / 
tons are the tops of the valve 
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stems. A small hand-lever controls the hydraulic 


power for each valve. To come up, the water is blown 
out of the tanks by compressed air. 

Besides the U-shaped ballast tanks in the bottom of 
the boat, one forward and one aft of the control room 
in the center of the boat, there are smaller, trimming 
tanks in the bow and stern, and under the control 


room. Tons of water are pumped from one to the 
other to keep the boat on an even keel. 

When the order to “rig 
for diving” is given by a 
blast of a clarion horn, here 
is what happens: The engi- 
neers shut down the Diesel 
engines and throw the clutch 
disconnecting them from the 
shafts and the electric 
motors onthem. The elec- 
tricians throw the switches 
connecting the motors to 
the batteries and start them 
up. Men close all the open- 
ings in the hull. The Cap- ; 
tain takes his post at one of ee ae 
the periscopes in the control 
room (or on the U-boats, in 
a conning tower above it); 
the Diving Officer stands behind the horizontal rudder 
operators; a quartermaster seats himself at the wheel 
and valve-men take position at the air and water 
manifolds. 

The Captain glances at a signal board. When all 
the little lights on it are green, the openings to the 
sea are closed. 

Two blasts of the clarion! Dive! 

Men move the levers opening the Kingston valves. 
The air whistles sharply out of the ballast tanks as 
the sea rushes in. The boat sinks low in the water till 
her deck is awash but she still floats. Her motors are 
driving her along at ten to twelve knots. The Diving 
Officer says: ‘‘ Take her down!” A wheelsman inclines 
the horizontal rudder or planes in the stern of the 
boat so they point downward. The boat lowers her 
nose and drives herself under by her own power. As 
soon as she is deep enough, she is levelled off and kept 
at the right depth by the planes. If she stops, she 
will rise slowly to the surface unless more water is 
taken aboard to keep her down. Then, she will 
slowly sink and some water must be blown out. And 
so the submarine is kept at any depth by constant 
juggling with the motors, rudders, and water-ballast. 

It is a delicate job. 

If there are more than fifteen feet of water above 
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This plane is being floated to the air-tight —— on the sub’s deck. When in position the stern 


the conning tower, the periscope is submerged and 
the ship is absolutely blind. Standing in the brightly 
lighted control-room, which looks more like an en- 
gine-room than pilot-house, the Captain watches his 
course, over the quartermaster’s shoulder, on the 
non-magnetic compass. On his left, the Diving 
Officer keeps an eye on the depth gauges, the rudder 




















The older boats had short 
narrow decks and were 
“wet” boats 


is raised and the plane with it 


position indicator and the curved tubes or inclino- 
meters that show whether the ship is out of level, 
either fore and aft, or athwartship. 

The screws of passing vessels are plainly audible, 
so is the clang of an underwater signal bell a mile 
away. Both can be heard at ten miles 
by putting on the headpiece of the 
microphones mounted on the inside 
of the hull plating. 


One of the early U. S. subs designed 
by John M. Holland 
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Over in the corner, the radio operator is sending 
and receiving just as if he were on a ship sixty feet 
above the ocean instead of that far below it. An 
antenna developed by the Navy makes this possible. 

When there are no ships about and “Sparks” are 
letting the ether alone, the silence in the vessel is 
oppressive. No one speaks. The bronzed faces are 
turned alertly toward the one man who holds nearly 
ninety loyal lives in the palm of his hand. The Com- 
mander’s quick and restless eye flits from gauge to 
instrument, to valve, incessantly. He seems to be 
always listening, listening—for some voice out of the 
dark, mysterious deep into which his shadowy craft is 
plunging. 

This stillness is part of the discipline. It means life 
or death. Commands must be obeyed on the instant. 
Every command is an emergency command on a boat 
under the sea. Outside, in the darkness, there are 
strange currents and ground swells that make the sub- 
marine do unaccountable things. She may suddenly 
Jose buoyancy and begin to sink or she may as 
abruptly head for the bottom and bury her nose in 
the mud. The fresh water discharge of rivers, tide 
rifts and lack of longitudinal stability in the boat, her- 
self, account for these hair-raising pranks. 


TS young skipper of one of our submarines tells of 
the first time he took his brand new command 
down in tropical waters, with bottom 1,200 feet below. 
He tried to level her off at thirty feet but she would 
not level. Down, down she went while his fascinated 
gaze watched the depth hand climb to 200 feet. At 
the instant he expected to see the joints in the hull 
open up, he got the inspiration of his life. 

*‘Both motors! Full speed astern,” he roared. 
And he literally pulled his ship back to the surface. 
It did not do the motors much good, for he overloaded 
them 300 per cent., but it saved another entry in the 
book of ships that disappeared. 

Another man who has spent much of his life under 
water, a famous constructor of submarines, tells of an 
experience of his which is so typical of this adventurous 
life, that it is worth repeating in full. 

‘With all your careful calculations,” he says, “‘ you 
never know what subs are going to do. Ships have 
character like people and they do the same unexpected 
things. Now I remember one boat we built that 
turned out to be a man-killer. I could tell she was 
going to be a murderous demon the first time I took 
her out.” 

Then he described how he decided to make a sub- 
mergence test with the unfinished boat because he 
had his doubts about the general soundness of her 
design. As she had no engines or 
motors aboard, the engine com- 
partment was converted into a tank 
and partly filled with water to 
provide weight. This water could 
be pumped overboard in a pinch, 
but it would take time. The pinch 
came. But let the constructor 
tell it. 

“The tender towed us out to a 
charter fifty-fathom depth and an- 
chored. I told the skipper I would 
be down two hours, took aboard the 
telephone cable and gave the order 
to submerge. We had our own bat- 
teries and compressed air so we 
needed no help from the tender— 
except to get us home again. 

“I intended to stop at 150 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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SWAMP NIGHT 


By Paschal N. Strong 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS G. SCHROEDER 


| fpeennasy see to Roderick McNeil, destiny 
was guiding his footsteps into the dark 
and forbidding glades of Black Ankle Swamp, 
and it was perhaps a faint premonition of 
what lay ahead which made him lean against 
the Troop’s cabin and look thoughtfully 
across the dark waters which bordered the 
Troop’s stand of pine trees. 


O ONE knew much about Black Ankle 
] Swamp The Coast and Geodetic Map 
showed a hundred square miles of swamp 
area, but the map wisely refrained from 
filling in the topography. Whenever the Scouts had 
questioned the darkies and the pine sappers about the 
interior of the swamp, they had been met with head 
shakes and shoulder shrugs. The darkies, with their 
love of fearful tales, had frightened themselves out 
of ever going into the swamp, and the indolent whites, 
knowing that the swamp held little in fishing or hunt- 
ing, were content to leave it to the lumber companies 
which, in due time, would move in and clean out the 
huge cypress trees. 

There were stories of rash men who entered the 
swamp never to return: the flat scows that took them 
drifted back alone to the pine barrens—quicksand, 
perhaps, catching an unwary trapper. Or, perhaps, 
there was some truth in the tales of isolated swamp 
islands, on which lived strange, half-savage swamp 
families, outcast from the world around them, subsist- 
ing on swamp eels and squirrels and yams and roots, 
and preying upon unlucky strangers who ventured into 
their dark world. The few hardy scoffers who trapped 
in the swamps and returned safely, proved nothing. 
One could drift through the thick vines and trees for 
weeks and still not know the swamp. 

So Rod looked across the swamp until the Spanish 
moss that hung in gray curtains from the water oaks 
stopped his view and said, “It can’t be.” 





Rod grasped his arm until the boy winced. “Take us 
there at once,” he ordered 


**What can’t be?” asked Ken 
Langford. Ken and Rod were 
the two Eagle Scouts of the 
Troop, and each provided the 
foil to sharpen the other’s wits. 

“It can’t be that the thief 
who is stealing our sap comes 
from the swamp.” Though 
Rod put this in the form of a 
denial, it was evident that he 
was seriously considering the 
possibility. 

“Hardly,” retorted Ken. 
“The swamp folk—if there are 
such creatures—never leave 
their islands. It’s some neigh- 
boring rascal who's helping 
himself to our pans.” 

Rod’s face revealed the doubt 
he felt. ‘‘ People don’t do that 
around here,” he reminded his 
friend. “It’s like stealing 
horses out West—it’s so easy 
to do that only the worst rene- 
gades do it.” 

**Maybe, but if our unknown 
friend keeps filling his barrels 
from our trees, the Troop won’t earn enough money to 
pay the taxes, let alone reforest the new acreage.” 

“He'll find slim pickings after to-day. When the 
rest of the fellows get out this afternoon we'll make the 
rounds and drain the pans. And now let’s get the 
feed bag ready for the starving orphans.” 

When the starving orphans, as Rod referred to his 
fellow Scouts, arrived shortly after noon, there was 
a meal on the barbecue board that satisfied even pine- 
laden appetites. And if the truth must be told, the 
Scouts looked very much like orphans, starving or 
otherwise. In place of their uniforms they wore 

nondescript clothing of every shape and size, for sap 
drawing is sticky business, and not all the king’s 
brushes nor all the king’s soap can remove tarry pine 
juice from clothes which have brushed against the 
bleeding bark. 


FTER lunch was over and the pots and pans 
scoured and the rubbish burned in the fire, 
Scoutmaster Terry divided the little forest into four 
parts and assigned each to a patrol. Rod’s patrol 
had the area bordering on the swamp, and he gave his 
crew sap buckets and scraping sticks and led them 
through the tall pines around the cabin, pines 
which, to save the cabin grove, were not bled, until 
he reached the trees whose trunks had been scarified 
to permit the sap to collect. It always gave Rod a 
pang to see the broad white scar on the sturdy trunk 
of a pine—the death sentence of a tree—but rosin, 
tar and a host of other naval stores cannot be ob- 
tained otherwise, and there was comfort in the 
thought that although a bleeding tree would die in 
three years, the proceeds of its lifeblood would be 
used to plant other trees to take its place. 

He was almost afraid to inspect the drippings in 
the first pan, but the little coffin-like receptacle was 
nearly full, and the two little troughs above each 
pan, nailed to the gash to divert the sap into the pans, 
were still dripping with their resinous contents. 
The Scouts went from tree to tree, emptying the 
thick, colorless fluid into their buckets, and for a few 
moments Rod hoped that the marauder had con- 
tented himself with the first sap of the season. But 
this hope was soon dashed. 

““Have you and Ken been working these trees, 
Rod?” asked one of the fellows, and Rod, denying 
it, steeled himself for the worst. 

“Then someone else has. Look here.” 

The pan was empty of all but rain water. Others 
shouted out more bad news, and Rod realized in 
dismay that fully half of his area had been robbed 
of its drippings. 

They examined the ground for footprints. But 
the ground was covered with brown, fragrant pine 
needles, and the occasional prints seen on the few 
bare spots could easily belong to members of the 
Troop. While they were vainly looking for clues, 
the Scoutmaster appeared. 
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“The Wolf Patrol has bad news,” he told them. 
**Many of their pans are empty again.” 

Rod pointed to the nearest tree. ‘“‘We’ve been 
contributing, too,” he said bitterly. “‘If I ever catch 


” 





the chap who’s doing this 

“Tf we don’t catch him pretty soon we'll lose our 
title to these woods,” the Scoutmaster reminded 
him. “Collect what drippings you have and we'll 
talk this over at the cabin.” 

It was a disconsolate group of Scouts who finally 
assembled at their log cabin later in the afternoon. 
Every part of their woods had been tapped by the 
poacher. Furthermore, only the pans from the largest 
and richest trees had been robbed. When they finally 
figured out in dollars and cents the barrels they had 
collected that season, a glum silence fell on the Troop. 

“Just enough to pay the taxes,” remarked Ken. 
“Not a cent over for reforestation.” 

“And according to the will,” began a Tenderfoot, 
when Rod interrupted. ‘‘Doesn’t the will give us 
any leeway, Mr. Terry? Do we have to show a work- 
ing profit each year?” 

““We do,” answered the Scoutmaster. “Old Mr. 
Kephart left these woods to us only in trust. We 
told him we could combine reforestation with profit- 
able bleeding, and he’s giving us the chance. The 
will states that if we can’t reforest at such a rate as 
to insure continuous replacement for trees lost by 
bleeding, and keep all taxes paid, the land goes to 
his cousin, Hal Kephart.” 

“‘Everything is simple,” said Rod, half in earnest. 
**Since his cousin owns the land adjacent to ours, it 
follows that he is the thief. He steals our sap, ruins 
our plans, and gets the land.” 

“Sure,” smiled the Scoutmaster. “Except for 
the fact that Mr. Hal is genuinely interested in our 
experiments, and has taught us how to bleed the 
trees, and has always given us the run of his land, 
and even offered to have a man watch our place when 
he first heard of the thievery.” 


teas had to agree with the Scoutmaster. Everyone 
knew and liked bluff, hearty Hal Kephart, and 
he had always gone out of his way to help the Troop. 
He turned to other leads. 

“It’s been a week since we’ve been out here,”’ he 
said. “If the thief is alone, he must have been working 
every day—or night. If he didn’t know of our plans 
for an overnight to-day, he might return to-night.” 

“‘There’s been a moon every night lately,” rumin- 
ated Ken. “Nearly full moon to-night. He’ll surely 
return.” 

The troop was instantly on the qui vive. Everyone 
had plans for nabbing the thief. But the Scoutmaster 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
was thoughtfully silent, and Rod 
suddenly beckoned to Ken. 

“We're taking a walk,” he told the 
Scoutmaster. “Save us chow if 
we're late.” 

With that he and his friend van- 
ished into the sweet-smelling forest. 

It was late when he and Ken re- 
turned. Two of the Scouts were 
busy preparing supper, but none of 
the others were around. “At the 
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With a flying tackle Rod q 4 
brought the tired runner 
down and prepared for 
the tussle of his life 


river,” Rod was told. “Swimming to get an appetite 
to enjoy this sumptuous repast we're preparing.” 

“You mean, swimming to get so hungry they can 
eat it,” retorted Ken gaily. He was in high spirits; 
he and Rod had discovered something. 

A fifteen-minute walk took them across their neck 
of forest and into Hal Kephart’s land. The river 
bordered his property, but he had generously allowed 
the Scouts to maintain a swimming hole and keep 
their scow on the river’s edge. Rod found the Scouts 
busily dressing, their wet hair, red cheeks, and that 
hungry-animal look telling of the afternoon swim. 

“We'll need the boat to-night,” he told the Scout- 
master. ‘Let’s shoulder it and carry it to the swamp.” 

“Going into the swamp after the thief?’’ laughed 
Mr. Terry. 

“Right.” Rod’s matter-of-fact tone was impres- 
sive. “*We’ve found his spoor.” 

The boys crowded around him for an explanation. 
“Ken and I have examined the edge of the swamp. 
We found ¢ 

“Strange footprints,” cried a Tenderfoot. (He 
knew all about tracking down people; hadn’t he been 
in the Troop for almost a month?) 

“No. Just a little spilt sap. On alog. A person 
could drag a small boat upon the log and walk to 
hard ground without leaving a trace. But he did 
spill a few drops on the log.” 

“It might have been the natural sap of the log,” 
objected a Scout. 

“It might have been,” agreed Rod slyly, “except 
that the log had cypress forbears.” 

The Scoutmaster thought over this discovery. “I 
see why you want the boat. If he comes to-night, 
you don’t want to nab him here. You'll let him lead 
you back to his swamp hangout, in order to recover 
our spirits.” . 

“Yes, sir. We've got to get-our stolen juice. If 
he comes ashore and finds we’ve gathered the rest of 
the sap, he’ll return and we can follow him. It’s our 
only way of getting to his hiding place in the swamp.”’ 
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Everyone agreed. Enthusiastic hands pulled the 
scow out of the river, ten of the larger chaps shouldered 
it as though it weighed nothing, and in a quarter- 
hour the Troop was back at their cabin with the flat- 
bottom scow reposing on the dark waters of the swamp. 

““Douse the fire,” in- 
structed the Scoutmaster. 
“We don’t want to scare 
away our visitor before he 
arrives. That would be very 
poor manners.” 


The fire was extinguished, and while the rest of the 
Troop busily engaged themselves with chow, Rod and 
Ken and Mr. Terry paddled the boat to the vicinity 
of the telltale log. Mr. Terry examined the locality 
carefully. The long, gray-brown cypress log led from 
the water’s edge to higher and firmer ground. Once 
again the pine needles obliterated any footprints, but 
a few resinous drops, still unhardened, spoke more 
convincingly than mere footprints. After a fruitless 
search for additional clues they hid their boat under 
some elderberry bushes, fifty yards from the log. 

Rod peered into the mysterious depths of the 
swamp. The shades of evening intensified the sha- 
dowy curtain of trees and moss that hung between 
him and the interior of the swamp. Miles and miles 
of this watery, unknown forest stretched before him, 
with strange islands whose isolation guarded their 
secrets. He had laughed at the fantastic tales of the 
darkies concerning the swamp, and he had always 
intended to explore it some day. But now he wished 
he had chosen some time other than night to plunge 
into that forbidding interior after an unknown outlaw. 

**Let’s get back to the cabin,” said Ken vehemently. 
“The place gives me the creeps.” 

“Tt may give us worse than that to-night.” Rod 
wondered if his forced laugh sounded as hollow to 
the others as it did to him. Mr. Terry looked at the 
two thoughtfully. “It might be better,” he suggested, 
**to have the sheriff with us to-night.” 

Rod and Ken knew that the Scoutmaster was think- 
ing only of them when he mentioned outside aid, and 
with one breath they protested. “We haven’t any 
evidence,” they reminded him, “and anyway, there’s 
no time to get to a phone and wait for the sheriff.” 

This was very true, and Mr. Terry gave up the idea. 
But as they proceeded through the purple twilight to 
their cabin, their thoughts ran away from them like 
unruly children, and skipped over the silent water and 
into the secret recesses of the cypress swamp. 

As the moon, yellow and bulging, rose over the 
tufted tops of the pine trees an hour later, two dozen 
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silent figures flitted through the pine trees like forest 
spirits. The care they took to avoid rustling bushes 
and to muffle their footsteps betrayed the pitch to 
which each Scout was keyed. Their plan was simple: 
they were to conceal themselves near the cypress log 
in the hope that the thief 
would appear. If he came, 
they were not to molest 
him unless they were dis- 
covered, and when he 
started back to his swamp 
home five of the largest 
of their number, including 
Mr. Terry, Red and Ken, 
were to follow him in the 
scow—not an impossible 
task with a bright moon 
overhead. 

Rod and Mr. Terry 
walked some distance in 
front of the others to 
avoid scaring away the 
marauder in case he were 
already on hand. But 
when they reached the 
locality only the caw of 
a crow and the sharp 
whistle of a bobwhite 
broke the murmur of the 
pines. When the others 
arrived the Scoutmaster 
posted them inconspic- 
uously near the edge of 
the swamp, and the Troop 
settled down to their quiet 
vigil. 

Higher and higher rose 
the moon, turning the 
pines into ghostly senti- 
nels and the swamp into 
shimmering silver, but no 
sound was there of an 
intruder. Rod wondered 
if a tricky fate would 
keep the thief away the 
one night they were pre- 
pared for him. Or per- 
haps he had come earlier, 
and smelt a rat. At any 
a 

Ken nudged him violently. Rod strained his ears, 
and his muscles tensed with excitement. Faintly, 
but unmistakably, he heard the sound of a boat mov- 
ing through the swamp,—the scrape against a tree, 
the click of a pole on cypress, the soft rustle of water. 
And now, as he peered from his bush, he saw a shadow 
moving out from the swamp—a shadow gradually tak- 
ing form and substance. It was a scow, and the pole 
which propelled it merged vaguely with the occupant. 


REATHING shortly, he sensed the sudden 

tautness which gripped every Scout who watched 
the weird visitor approach shore. He seemed very 
stout and round. Soon Rod realized that it was a 
spirit barrel in a seat of the boat which lent obesity 
to the stranger. 

**Ker-CHOO!” 

To dismayed ears the betraying sneeze sounded 
like a boiler explosion. Half of the Scouts, keyed up 
with suspense, jumped out of their hiding places. 
The approaching scow came to a sudden standstill 
under the urgence of a pole driven into the swamp 
bottom. Rod jumped from his hiding-place and 
raced to the bushes that concealed their scow. 

“* After him!” he shouted. 

The Scoutmaster, Ken, and the other two huskies 
were at his side in an instant. They shoved the boat 
into the water and piled in. Rod and Ken seized the 
rude paddles and dipped them deep into the black 
water as they drove their boat from the shore. 

In the meanwhile their scarcely-seen visitor had 
disappeared. “Straight into the swamp!”’ yelled 
someone from the banks. ‘And is he traveling!” 

They turned the nose of their scow directly into 
the swamp and leaned on the paddles. But their 
load was a heavy one; the shallow sides of the scow 
had uncomfortably little freeboard, and trees and 
vines appeared ahead in a most disconcerting manner. 
Nevertheless Rod and Ken paddled furiously, know- 
ing that if their man escaped them now they would 
probably never see him again. 

After several moments of feverish exertion they 
were rewarded by a satisfied grunt from Mr. Terry. 
“Dead ahead of us,” he said. “I can just see him 
poling.” 

A moment later everyone was able to see the 
shadowy form of their quarry through the cypress 

(Concluded on page 44) 












THE WHITE SULTAN OF MINDANAO | 


OY BRADFORD and Eric Swenson decide 
to search among some of the native 
villages of the island of Mindanao of the 
Philippines for traces of a native woman, 
and white baby who had disappeared years 
before. At Cotabato they are attacked by a 
fanatical Moro who commits suicide at their 
feet. The man proves to be the brother of the 
dato or Chief of Colongo, a village up the 
river. That night while sleeping on their boat 
offshore they are captured by natives and 
taken up the river. There the dato reveals a 
kris or knife stolen from the boys some time 
before. 


PART III 


OY’S surprise at the reappearance of the stolen 
kris was but momentary. , While the Moro 
dato held it up accusingly, his apparently 
undaunted prisoner, though inwardly quak- 

ing, launched into the attack. 

“*I see the brave Moros have turned into thieves,” 
he said in Spanish. 

The dato, taken aback, fixed him with a glittering 
eye and replaced the kris in his sash. ‘We will have 
more talk of this later,” he said ominously, patting 
the hilt of the serpentine kris. 

**Later—when the gunboats destroy your village 
for kidnapping the son of the soldiers’ commander and 
a son of the sailors’ commander.” 

The announcement of their identities produced the 
consternation Roy had anticipated. The chieftain, in 
Moro dialect, addressed a sharp query to the pandita, 
who in turn spoke to the leader of the piratical crew who 
had effected the capture. The answer, relayed through 
the priest to the chieftain, failed to clear up the doubt 
in his face. The priest pointed significantly to the kris 
in the dato’s sash, and Roy’s hopes were dashed. He 
sensed that possession of the kris was fraught with dan- 
ger, and the chief’s next question confirmed his fears. 

**What is the son of an American officer doing with 
the kris of Sultan Narrasid?”’ 

“*T bought it from a Moro boatman at Zamboanga. 


By Kennedy Lyons 
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And now, why have my friend and I suffered this out- 
rage?’’ Realizing how fully the Moros held them in 
their power, it was difficult to make his voice sound 
threatening. 

“You have killed my brother. Is that not enough?” 

“He killed himself, as you very well know.” 

*““It is enough that he died through you. You and 
your friend must pay the blood price.” 

Eric, who up to this time had held his peace, now 
broke into fluent Spanish. ‘“‘The price we pay is 
little to the price that will be exacted from you and 
your tribesmen. My father’s ships will lay your vil- 
lage flat and carry you to Manila for trial.” 

Again doubt overshadowed the chief’s face, and he 
turned to the panditafor counsel. ‘He lies,” said the 
priest angrily. ‘“‘He and the other are the agents of 
Narrasid. They have been at Manila on some deal- 
ings with the government. Do we not know that 
Narrasid is. in league with the white men? Was not 
this kris—which reflects his treachery to Mohammed 
—given these young men as a token?” 

The scales were hanging in the balance. Then the 
leader of the Moro pirates stepped out and whispered 
something into the pandita’s ear. The priest turned 
triumphantly to the chief. 

**Let his own words betray his guilt. He—’’ point- 
ing to Roy—*‘said that ‘the river is long, but upstream 
awaits the young Sultan of Liguasan.’”’ 

Roy bit his lip. His words, thrown as an idle retort 
to the pirates when they boasted of their security, 
were proving his undoing. The dato faced him 
angrily, all uncertainty gone. 

““Tohan has delivered the enemies of his prophet 
into the hands of the true believers. Your heads shall 
go to the impostor Narrasid, and this kris shall go 
from tribe to tribe to reflect the cross by which he be- 
trays his people. Take them away.” 


OUR Moro warriors seized Roy and Eric and 
dragged them out of the: bamboo dwelling. A 
large crowd of warriors raised their weapons and 
shields at the sight, and shouted approvingly. Their 
guard formed before and behind them, and they were 
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marched to the water’s edge and placed inside one of 
the pile structures at the bank of the river. There 
they were securely bound and dumped on a bale of 
cogon grass which served as rough bedding. Two 
warriors were posted at the door, and they were left 
alone with their thoughts. 

Roy met Eric’s unflinching eye. “‘There’s not much 
use telling you I’m sorry,” he said soberly. ‘‘My wild 
goose chase after a lost brother is the cause of it all.” 

“Nonsense,” rebutted Eric. “I was the one that 
first suggested the trip. We’re in this together, old 
man, and we'll keep a stiff upper lip.” 

Roy smiled at him gratefully. Somehow, with this 
courageous buddy beside him, things didn’t look quite 
so black as—he confessed to himself—they really were. 

The tropical sun, by this time mounting high in the 
heaven, beat on the nipa thatched roof of their prison 
and seeped through in brilliant blades of light which 
accentuated the semi-darkness of the room. The heat, 
unrelieved by the lightest breath of a breeze, smoth- 
ered them with its sultry weight. Underneath them, 
between the wide cracks of the split bamboo floor, 
they could see the muddy water of the river, and the 
sight increased their growing thirst. Soon, however, 
a cocoanut shell of water and a bowl of rice was 
brought to them, their wrists were untied, and they 
were permitted to quench their thirst and still the 
pangs of hunger. Then they were trussed up again. 

“'They’re evidently not going to torture us,” said 
Roy. “They'll be content just to cut off our heads.” 

“Nice of em,” grunted Eric. ‘How is this little 
ceremony handled?” 

“It'll be quite an occasion. They use a special 
executioner’s kris for the final slice. It’s heavy and 
curved, and in the hands of a competent executioner 
the affair becomes a work of art.’’ He kept his tone 
light and airy, and Eric ably seconded him. 

“‘T suppose all the swains and maidens fair of the 
village are on hand.” 

“The house is a sell-out. The worst part about these 
affairs is the way the ticket scalpers gouge the public.” 

“It’s my first public appearance,” remarked Eric. 
“Do you suppose I'll have stage fright?” 
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“Oh, you'll be all right—if you don’t lose 
your head.” 

The pun was gruesome. Eric’s face grew 
solemn. “It doesn’t seem possible,” he said, 
after a tense silence. ‘“‘There hasn’t been an 
outrage like this for years. The dato must 
know it means ruin for him.” 

“He’s banking on the fact that no one 
knows we are here. He thinks we'll supposedly 
disappear at sea. Otherwise he wouldn’t 
dare.” 

“We could have bluffed him out if it hadn’t 
been for that kris.” 

“Tt all goes back to the crazy juramentado. 
He kills himself while trying to kill us. Some 
Moro, a friend of the dato, searches our boat 
to find out who we are. He comes across the 
Sultan’s kris. And from then on we are 
marked as agents of Narrasid.”’ 

“You think, then, that this is no mere bluff 
on the chief's part? You think he really 
means to behead us?” 

Roy didn’t answer, and in his silence 
Eric read his thoughts. “Roll over to me 
slowly,” he directed. ‘‘I’m going to chew 
at that rope on your wrist.” 


C= of their guards turned his head, 
and Roy managed an effective 
yawn. Then he slowly worked over until 
his wrist, tied behind his back, was in 
proximity of Eric’s teeth. 

_ Eric gnawed away like an enterpris- 
ing mouse. The rough abaca, known 
to the world as the famous Manila 
hemp, made his teeth ache, and bruised 
his lips. He worked intermittently, al- 
lowing his jaws a chance to rest, but at 
the end of an hour he had made scarcely 
an impression on the tough and resilient 
hemp. He kept at it, however, and in the 
intervals while he rested, Roy endeavored 
to weaken the abaca by rubbing it against the split 
bamboo flooring. But when the middle of the after- 
noon had come and gone, his wrists were as far from 
being free as before. 
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In spite of their caution, their actions finally at- 
tracted the attention of one of their guards. He in- 
spected their bonds and discovered the wet and obvi- 
ously chewed hemp around Roy’s wrist. 

**No good,” he grunted. “‘ You wait. White sultan, 
he come soon to get kris.” 

The other guard was watching the trio, and the 
Moro administered a hearty kick to the recumbent 
Roy and resumed his post. Roy, appreciating the 


























Out of the surrounding jungle came a hord of Moros 
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reasons for the unexpected blow, hardly felt it. The 
amazing words of the guard had sent hope surging 
through his body. 

‘**What did he mean?” whispered Eric excitedly. 

‘*Narrasid must have some of his men planted here.’ 

‘*But a messenger couldn’t get up to Lake Liguasan 
in time to get Narrasid here before night.” 

“He could if he started when the kris was first 
brought here. That was yesterday. The war praus 
left here early last night. If a messenger left at the 
same time for the lake, Narrasid would hear of his 
stolen kris this morning.” 

**But he wouldn’t know, or care about us.’ 

“No, but if I guess right he’ll stop at nothing to get 
that kris back before it’s been circulated around the 
tribes. That cross would undo him. He won’t lose 
much time coming down here.” 

Eric digested this in silence. The Moro’s words 
were like a rift in the clouds, and he clutched at the 
hope it offered of rescue. “‘ When is our affair due?” 
he asked after a while. 

**Not until after sundown, at the earliest. There’s 
something in their religion which prescribes that the 
sun must never look down upon a beheaded body.” 

“Great! I’m all in favor of it. If Narrasid is really 
on the way, he may get here in time.” 

Roy, pondering over the guard’s words, suddenly 
exclaimed. “He spoke of the white sultan, Eric. That’s 
the first authentic word on the matter. And he should 
know, as he’s evidently in the sultan’s pay. If he 
really is white si 

“Don’t get worked up over it,”’ advised his friend. 
““He may be white as snow and yet the odds are 

against his being your lost 
brother. Or it may be that 
he is just fairer than most of 
the natives, and so is called 

white.” 
The daggers of light that 
on cut through the thatched roof 
i crept along the floor and told 
them that the sun was sinking 
in the western sky. They 
strained their ears to catch the sounds of 
approaching praus, or the turmoil of conflict, 
but the only sourds were the voices of the 
women as they brought their washing to the river, the 
click of a boatman’s paddle as he returned from fishing, 
and the occasional bark of a dog. A sudden thought 

struck Roy. 

“Narrasid wouldn’t arrive until after dark if he 
could. This tribe is hostile to him. He’ll have to 
fight for that kris. Therefore, he surely wouldn’t at- 
tack until after dark.” 

“Don’t try to think up unpleasant things,” grum- 
bled Eric. “They'll come without thinking of them. 
Think how nice it would be to be back in the States, 
watching an Army-Navy football game.” 

(Continued on page 49) 
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II. Finding an Opening 


a *VE been to everyone I can think of,”’ the boy 
said, dejectedly, “and I haven’t found a thing. 
You’d think that one of them would have some- 
thing to offer. But it doesn’t look like it.” 

**How have you been going after a job?” I asked. 

“Well, about all I can do is go around and see the 
people I know. Maybe, some day, I'll hear of some- 
thing that’s open.” 

Ask any employer, if you think that experience is 
unusual. He will tell you it is all too common. And 
those who go position-hunting in this manner are not 
all boys and young men. Not by a good deal. Some 
of them are men with ability and several years of 
training in business. 

Their trouble is that they are using their feet in- 
stead of their heads. They are trusting to luck—and 
their legs—to lead them to a place they can fill. No 
wonder it is discouraging. Like the young fellow who 
sat home, waiting for something to turn up, they are 
putting too great a wager on chance. 

You can’t afford this gamble. 

Not when there are other 
ways of doing it—ways that 
lead directly to a vacancy you 
can fill—ways that others are 
using, successfully—ways that 
you can follow. 

Of course, there is one thing 
about the office-to-office 
method; if you keep at it long 
enough, you will eventually 
find a post for yourself. But it 
may not be the kind of work 
you want or are best fitted to 
do. Only too often, it proves 
to be merely a job. Regardless 
of the outcome, you have taken 
the most difficult, roundabout 
method of getting there. 

“A straight line is the 
shortest distance between two . 
points.” . 

Remember that one? Per- 
haps you thought, when you 
had to learn it, that it was just 
another mathematical wheeze. 
which you would forget as 
quickly as _ possible after 
examinations. We're going to 
use it now, for it is rule one 
in this business of getting a job. 

“Finding an opening is the 
quickest way to land a posi- 
tion.” More than that, it’s 
the only way. If a man or 
company dves not need you or 





position to come 
at your door 





Instead of ere for a 
nocking 


your services, there 
is no vacancy for you. 
If there is a need for 
you, or someone like 
you, you have a 
chance at a job. 

There are several 
ways to locate an 
opening. All of them 
are worth your con- 
sideration. You may 
not use every one, 
but you will want to 
give careful thought 
ee to each of them, 
before you decide to 
discard any. Obvi- 
ously, the more irons 
you have in the fire, 
the sooner one of 
them will become hot. 

In looking for a 
job, your first thought 
is likely to be the ad- 
vertising columns of 
the newspaper. Employers who are looking for boys 
very often advertise. What is more, they describe 
the kind of a boy they want, and perhaps what duties 
they expect him to perform. They may, or may not, 
indicate how much they are willing to pay. 

Studying the want ads is, then, one of the best 
ways to uncover an opening. It not only saves you a 
great deal of futile leg work, but it gives you an ex- 
cellent opportunity to measure your qualifications 
against the requirements of the position advertised. 

Most of these ads you will find in the daily and 
Sunday newspapers. Don’t overlook, however, the 
trade journals. Each industry and almost every kind 
of business, has one or more magazines devoted to its 
interests. Here are published articles dealing with 
various provlems in these fields; here, also, are carried 
“help wanted” advertisements. Not as many as in 
the papers, of course, but enough to merit your at- 
tention. Among them may be the very chance you 
have been wanting—an opportunity to land the kind 
of a job you are after. 


Your ad is your 
silesman 


So study the want ads closely. Each one of them 
means an opening for someone—perhaps for you. 


= E employers do not advertise positions. 
They rely on friends, acquaintances and agencies 
to send applicants to them. That does not mean 
you can not apply for the position. It does mean 
that you must establish your own contact with the 
man who has a vacancy. And a good way to do this 
is to run an advertisement of your own. Let’s put 
that down as step number two. 

You will see, later on, how to write that ad. At this 
time you are concerned with what it can do for you. 
When your advertisement is published in the paper 
you may or may not get replies. Those you do get 
will be from employers who either have need of your 
services now, or expect to have very shortly. In other 
words, they will be live prospects—the only kind that 
really count. 

No matter how carefully you plan your campaign, 
or how many firms you have on your list, you can not 
hope to reach every possible employer. Should you 
live in or near a large city, it would be much too 
expensive to write letters to several thousand execu- 
tives. 

Your advertisement will seek out men and organiza- 
tions you have never heard of, and certainly did not 
dream of approaching for a job. If there is an open- 
ing with them for a young chap with your ability, 
your ad is likely to win you an interview. 

Instead of waiting for a position to come knocking 
at your door, you are definitely going out after it 
yourself. Your ad is your salesman, making the 
rounds that would take you months to cover—and 
getting through doors you might never pass. Best of 
all, it is a businesslike, selling approach that you are 
making, and not merely a plea to be given a chance. 


HERE is another way of finding an opening that 
not many people seem to know about; at least, 
few of them use it. That is to read the news columns 
of the papers and trade journals. “Ralph Smith 
Forms New Company”... “Andrews & Son to 
Open Local Office” . “White & Williams In Big 
Combine.” This is the information you are looking 
for. These are new enterprises, just starting, or 
about to start, and there may be a place 






















aN for you with one of them. 
>, You remember reading about the 
bpm | Forty-niners, when gold was discovered 


in California? Like a flash the news 
1 swept eastward and thousands of men 

left homes and families to join the frantic 
rush to the West. But those who heard 
about it first, and got there soonest, 
staked out the best claims. They were 
in on the ground floor. 

When you read about some new 
business about to be launched, some 
new store or factory opening, that’s 
your cue to go after a job 
—before the new em- 
ployer advertises any posi- 
tions he needs to have 
filled. By watching the 
news items of this kind, 
you can file your claim 
first, before word has gone 
out to the whole wide 
world. And to you your 
first job is just as vital as 
the precious yellow metal 
was to those early Ar- 
gonauts on the Pacific 
Coast. 

If you live in a town 
where there is an em- 
ployment agency, by all 
means pay it a visit. The 
function of such an agency 
is, of course, to find men to 
fill certain vacancies. It 
serves as a job broker; 
employers come with their 
employment needs and 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


FINDERS WEEPERS 
By William Ray Gardner 


ILLUSTRATED BY ENOS B. COMSTOCK 


INN WHICH Algernon discovers that it’s no 
joke to try and make pets out of young 
wildcats. 


Y NAME is Algernon Lee, but as I do not 

care for Algernon the boys all call me Al. 

Only they run it together and instead of 

calling me Al Lee, they call me Alley, 

which isn’t much better than Algernon. 

Not that it really matters, but I just 
thought I would mention it. 


They don’t say so, but I know that ais 


F th 


certain people regard me as not being * 
<i 


very bright. I may not have a very fast 
pick-up, but I object very strenuously 
to a statement made by my older 
brother, Jim. 

“Al,” Jim said to me, 
barely turning over.” 

I am not quite sure of what he meant by this, 
but I consider his remark entirely uncalled for. 
I may not be extra bright but I really am fond 
of animals—which reminds me of what I started 
to say in the first place. 

Just because I like cats better than dogs does 
not mean that I dislike dogs particularly. I 
really am very fond of dogs, and not only dogs, 
but I am fond of giraffes, ducks, hippopotamuses 
or hippopotami—as well as elephants, saber- 
tooth tigers (or is it saber-teeth tigers?), bears 
and Australian whifflehounds. 

These last I do not believe to exist, but my 
Uncle Ambrose says very seriously that such is 
the case, and as my Uncle Ambrose lives on a ranch 
in Arizona, he really should know more about Austra- 
lian whiffehounds than I. I merely mention this fact 
to show that if there is such an animal as an Australian 
whifflehound in existence, 1 am very fond of him. 

I live in Glendale, California, which is sometimes 
called the world’s fastest growing city, and at other 
times is called a suburb of Los Angeles. However, it 
would do little good to designate any community a 
suburb of Los Angeles, because it has been reported 
on excellent authority that a sign reading, “‘Los 
Angeles City Limits” was found as far away as Times 
Square, New York. Of course Times Square, in New 
York, is not really in the Los Angeles City Limits at 
all, and somebody just put the sign there for a joke. 

I only mention this to prove I am not as dumb as 
some people think I am and to show that I have a 
very well developed sense of humor. In fact, I am 
laughing heartily over this matter right now. Ha! Ha! 

When they first began to build Los Angeles, they 
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“you are just 
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started at the Pacific Ocean and built straight east- 
ward until they ran smack up against some moun- 
tains and bounced back. This bouncing process scat- 
tered the building around into what is well known as 


Glendale. My history teacher would probably have 
a different version of it, but I am telling you my story 
first. She would probably say that hers is a historical 
fact, but I don’t see what that has to do with it. 


LIVE at the very spot where the builders bounced 

back from the mountain. My house is the last 
house on a street that runs perpendicular to the 
mountain, and then all of a sudden peters out in a 
wild tangle of dry brush and rattlesnakes. I have 
never seen these rattlesnakes myself, but my older 
brother says there are literally thousands of them 
crawling around the hillside. Personally, I do not 
believe him, but I am giving you his statement for 
what it is worth. Which is probably nothing. 

It is my daily custom to walk briskly through the 
hills breathing the clear mountain air and observing 
the view of the valley. Of course I always watch 
carefully for rattlesnakes, but the more I walked the 
surer I became that my brother was a li—well, a 
prevaricator. 

One morning a few months ago, while indulging in 
one of my periodic excursions through the hills, I was 


Romulus and Remulus came bouncing along 
and plopped into my lap 
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That aristocratic 

police dog looks 
as if a revolu- 
tion had struck 
him 


attracted by a most peculiar and penetrating noise. 
It sounded like a very small baby crying. Or perhaps 
I should say two babies, because there were two dif- 
ferent tones. They both were shrill and high, but 
one was a little higher than the other. You might 
call one a soprano, if you like, and the other a bass- 
soprano; although of course I realize perfectly that 
there is no such thing as a bass-soprano. 

I climbed up the twenty feet on the hillside to 
where the sound was coming from; and peeping cau- 
tiously behind a bush I found two tiny kittens. 

One was brown and the other was half brown and 
a half black. They were lying on a sort of nest built 
up of leaves and twigs, and although they looked 
very comfortable they seemed extremely dissatisfied 
with their environment and apparently desired a 
change. They were so young their eyes were as yet 
unopened, and they staggered around on their wobbly 
little legs trying to wag their stubby tails. If I had 
been “turning over” at a higher rate of speed, perhaps 
their stubby tails might have meant something to me. 

Of course I felt very sorry for these poor little 
creatures. All alone in the world and apparently de- 
serted by their mother, they did not have a chance 
of survival. So I thought the matter over logically 
in my own mind, outlining the reasons pro and con 
like my father, who is a lawyer, had tried to teach me 
to do. 

“There are two possible courses,” I said to myself. 
“I can either (1) leave them here, or (2) take them 
away.” 

This, of course, is quite apparent to even the slowest 
thinker, and as I knew that leaving them there meant 
almost certain death, I put the two little kittens in 
my pocket and proceeded home. 

My sister, Sue, was delighted with the little fellows 
and fell in love with them at once. My family ob- 
jected at first because I had already brought home 
three stray cats, two dogs and a lame duck; but when 
Sue said she wanted to keep them, the family very 
wisely kept still, for Sue always gets what she wants 
anyhow, and it is much pleasanter for everyone con- 
cerned if it is given to her immediately without any 
time being wasted in an argument that can end only 
one way anyhow. No one has ever accused Sue of 
being dumb. 

Sue raised them on a bottle and everything went 
well for several weeks. Of course it gave me a pain 
to see Sue and one of her many boy friends sitting on 
the front steps, each with a nursery bottle, feeding a 
little kitten. Sue is sixteen, about two years younger 
than I, and very popular. 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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Halfway across the yard i 
the horse started sunfish- ~ ae 
ing, his head and tail Cc ae 
nearly meeting as he 
twisted his body at the " 
top of each jump eae 


ae 


“ J DON’T say you’ re not a good peeler, Jess,’ 

said Barney King, “‘but you'll have some 
tough competition when you go up against 
Breen of the 7W, Murphy of the Pitchfork, 
that red-headed ridin’ fool from Simmons’ 
outfit, and Pink Wilson. A man’s got to have 
a heap sight more than just confidence to 
stand a chance at the money with that 
bunch.” 


s ND I’m the boy that’s got it,” stated Jess 
Sarvin, laying aside one freshly polished 
spur and picking up its mate. “I can ride 
with any of these famous jaspers, an’ do 
You put your money on old Jess if you 


> 


it easy. 
want to see it multiply.’ 

“You bet your boots,” chimed in Tip Hall. “Jess 
can make all these tough birds ashamed of them- 
selves.” 

“Well, maybe.” Barney’s tone was doubtful. 
“But I wish Dick would enter. He’s pulled down 
top prize at the Stampede for two years and Id like 
to see him represent the Rockin’ T again this summer.” 

“*An’ likely lose his nerve at the first tough break,” 





““When a man goes yellow, you can’t 


replied Jess. 
depend ~ 

“Yella?”’ barked old Dad Connell from across the 
bunk-house. ‘‘Who says Dick Carley’s yella? Jest 
‘cause a man’s nerve is a mite shaky after bein’ 
throwed an’ tromped on, is no sign he’s a coward. 
Why, he’s a better rider right now than you ever will 
be, nerve or no nerve, an’ he don’t have to wear 
a hundred dollars’ worth o’ trimmin’s an’ a wagon- 
load o’ wind to prove it, neither.” 

An angry flush darkened Jess Sarvin’s handsome 
features. “‘Is that so?’’ he sneered. “Then why 
ain’t he ridin’? If he wasn’t yellow, he wouldn’t 
throw down his outfit on account of a little accident 
that happened on spring round-up. An’ I wouldn’t 
be wearing silver trimmin’s if I couldn’t deliver the 
goods—or was afraid to try.” 

Dad’s scrubby mustache bristled. He didn’t like 
this new hand with his showy equipment and bragging 
talk; and it nettled him to see the fellow trying to usurp 
Dick Carley’s place as top-hand on the Rocking T. 

“* Anybody heard what horses the Stampede’s using 
in the rough string this year?” Tex Medford switched 
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the subject abruptly while Dad was marshalling his 
forces for a scathing verbal barrage. 

“Part of ’em,” replied Barney. ‘“‘They’ve got 
Cyclone, Widow-maker, Eagle, Sunfish, Shoshoni, 
Tango, Skyline and Rocket that I know of. Guess 
they’re still hunting bad ones.” 

“They'd ought to have old Smoky,”’ commented 
Dad, off on a new tack. ‘“‘He’d show ’em some frills.” 

“Smoky? Hm-m-m-m.” Tex squinted through a 
fan of cigarette smoke. “‘I wonder if I don’t know 
him?” 

“°Tain’t likely,” Dad informed him. “Th’ boss 
sold him a year ago; quite a while "fore you started 
workin’ here.” 

“What was he like?” 

“*Oh, he’s aleggy, lined-back blue, 
six last spring, with black mane and 
tail. He’s a half-brother to that 
Dusty horse in my string, an’ a dead 
ringer for him in looks. Couldn’t 
tell em apart unless yo’ stood ’em 
together. But in disposition they 
were plumb opposites. Dusty never 
made a crooked move in his life; but 
Smoke was a born outlaw. An’ he 
was deceivin’, too. Yo’d swear he 
was plumb gentle till after yo’ had 
him saddled an’ clumb on. Then, 
man, he e’d show yo’ more moves 
in a minnit than most horses could 
in all day.” 

“That must be him,” Tex re- 
flected aloud. ‘‘Couldn’t be two 
horses just like that.” 

‘“*What?” ejaculated Dad. “Yo’ 
seen him somewheres?”’ 

“Yes, the Box 4 over near Ten 
Sleep had him last spring.” 

‘Are yo shore it was our Smoky?” 

“Must be. He fits your descrip- 
tion and was wearing the Rockin’ T 
brand.” 

“Well, ll be—!” Dad scratched 
his head thoughtfully. ‘‘I’d shore 
like to see th’ old spine-twister 
agin. Allus sorta liked th’ ornery 
critter in spite of his cussedness.”’ 


T WAS half an hour later that the 
old puncher, having finished an 
argumentive discussion on outlaw 
horses, past and present, picked up 
the water bucket and strolled down 
to the spring below the house for a 
fresh bedtime drink. His thoughts 
were filled with bucking perfor- 
mances and the coming stampede at 
Cody. Sadly he considerd the fact 
that the Rocking T’s chance of re- 
taining the Northern Wyoming broncho-riding cham- 
pionship would depend on Sarvin. The other boys 
were good average cow-hands, but this contest would 
demand more skill of a certain kind than the average 
puncher possessed. No, Sarvin was their only hope, 
and Dad dwelt morosely on the possibility. 

““Th’ pesky windbag!” he muttered. “‘He’ll prob’ly 
blow up with a big bang in th’ showdown. An’ if 
he should win, us common fellas wouldn’t be able to 
live with ‘im from then on. Huh, th’ yammerin’ 
blue jay!” 

“That you, Dad?” 

Connell whirled around with a surprised grunt, 
tripped over a rock and barked his shin on the water 
bucket. 

““Huh—what? Who's that?” he ejaculated, peering 
through the dim starlight to finally locate the hunched 
form on the fence-top. “Oh, it’s you, Dick. Con- 
sarn it, whatcha want to go yelpin’ at a man in th’ 
dark for? Made me skin my shank an’ darn near 
sprung a tendon. What yo’ settin’ out here for, any- 
way? Thought yo’ was in town this evenin’.” 

“Oh, I got back,” replied the other. ‘And you 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


hadn't ought to be so excitable. The Indians aren’t 
*specially bad any more, and it’s unbecoming in one 
of your years.” 

“Excitable, my eye! Lemme tell yo’, young fella, 
it'd take more’n you to get me excited. But yo’ did 
startle me a mite,” he admitted, “‘poppin’ up that- 
away outa th’ dark when I had my mind all hogtied 
with a worrisome subject.” 

Dick Carley slid down from the fence and seated 
himself beside the old puncher. ‘What's got you 
worried, Dad?”’ he asked. “I thought you were old 
enough to know better.” 

“It’s this ridin’ contest at th’ Stampede, Dick. 
These other outfits have been gunnin’ for our scalps 
for two years, an’ it looks like they'd get away with 
everything but our pants this summer.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. We'll have two good entries. 
They'll have to show their stuff to beat Shorty; and 
I believe Jess can hold his own with ’most any 
company.” 

“Yore beliefs don’t fill my soul with no joyous 
optimism,” grumbled the elder man. ‘“‘You know 
as well as I do that Shorty won't last till th’ finals; 
an’ that. silver-plated windbag ain’t no rep’esentation 
for this outfit. He’s never done anything remarkable 
since he come here, except with his mouth, an’ that 
won't win any championships.” 

“You may be right about Shorty; but Jess shows 
considerable promise in spite of certain failings.” 

““Humph!” Dad was unconvinced. His fifty 
years on the range had taught him many things, and 
he rather prided himself on his ability to pick men. 
**A scissor-bill if I ever saw one,” he snapped. “If th’ 
winnin’s easy, he'll take it like a movin’-picture hero; 
but if it’s tight, he'll either blow up or pull somethin’ 
crooked. An’ if he should win, th’ rest of us’d have 
to live in th’ barn.” 

“Aw, cheer up, Dad. You're just prejudiced. He’s 
not half bad if you take him right.” 

“Worse!” retorted the other. “Th’ better yo’ 
take ’im, th’ nastier dose yo'll git. Now, if you’d jest 
ride for us, we'd have a good chance an’ it’d be like 
old times ag’in.”’ 

**T—I wish I could, Dad,” Dick answered hesitat- 
ingly. “I’ve tried to screw up my nerve, but it’s no 
go. Maybe I’m just a plain coward, but when I think 
about topping a bad horse, all I can see is old Concho’s 
feet coming down on my face and those dirty yellow 
teeth grabbing at my shoulder. I know it would 
probably never happen again, but it’s got my goat. 
I can’t get my mind off of it. Even just talking about 
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riding makes me all curl up inside and go yellow as 
a paint bucket. No, I guess I’m off the rough string 
for good. It’s no place for a man without guts.” This 
last bitterly. 

“You've got plenty o’ guts. All yo’ need is some- 
thing to restore yore confidence. Now, if yo’ e’d jest 
make one safe ride, yo'd be as good as yo’ ever was.” 

“Tt’sno use. Getting thenerve tomake that one ride 
is where I’m sunk. No, I’m done as a peeler, and 
there’s no use in crying over dead soldiers, so we'd just 
as well find a pleasanter subject. And the pleasantest 
one I can think of right now is a pile of blankets. 
You'd better do the same, Dad, and see if you can’t 
sleep yourself into a more cheerful frame of mind.” 

An unintelligible grunt was the other’s only reply 
as the younger man turned toward the bunk-house. 


ONG after Dick had gone the old puncher sat 
beside the spring, smoking innumerable cigar- 
ettes and scowling morosely over his meditations. 
It was upwards of a half hour later that he straight- 
ened up suddenly under the sting of a wandering 
thought. This germ of an idea, flourishing with 
every breath, sent him striding toward the ranch house 
without a glance at the unfilled bucket. 

An hour later he bade his employer a cheerful good 
night in the latter’s big living room and walked 
slowly across the yard. His wrinkled face expanded 
in a grin as he slipped quietly into the bunk-house 
and stood listening to the medley of snores and heavy 
breathing around the room. Waggishly he thumbed 
his nose toward Sarvin’s bed in the corner. ‘Dream 
on, handsome hee-haw,” he jeered. “Yore days o’ 
self-inflicted star-spangled glory are about over.” 

But his reasons for this prediction he kept to him- 
self the following morning when, right after break- 
fast, he saddled his blue Dusty horse and threw his 
bedroll onto a buckskin cayuse in preparation for the 
trail. In fact, he didn’t say much of anything as he 
rode away with a brief goodby. Even Dick Carley’s 
earnest inquiry as to his mission brought only the 
grudging information that the boss was sending him 
over on the Greybull to hunt strays. 

“Well, hurry back so as not to miss the Stampede 
next week,” Dick called after the retreating form. 
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The other’s reply, flung back over his shoulder, was 
indistinct, but it sounded as if the coming event was 
the least of his worries. 

“The old clown must have a grouch this mornin’,” 
offered Tip Hall. 

**He’s had that ever since he found out his pet hero 
was afraid to enter the ridin’ this year,” Jess Sarvin 
murmured out of the corner of his mouth. 

“Ain’t he though?” echoed Tip. “Guess it galls 
him to see his pet take a back seat when a real peeler 
comes along.” 7 

“Well, he'll be galled worse than ever by the time 
the Stampede’s over,” Jess promised, turning toward 
the corrals. 

“Tl tell a man!” agreed his satellite. “Dick won't 
even be a memory after they see you ride.” 

However, there were few who sided with the toady- 
ing Tip. The general opinion was that Dick was the 
better rider, or had been until he lost his nerve. They 
agreed that with him in the contest, they could count 
strong on bringing home the coveted honor. But Dick 
flatly refused to enter. 

This stand cause him to ride much alone during the 
ensuing days. Sensing his companions’ coolness, 
caused by what they considered his willingness to 
throw down the outfit on a flimsy pretext, he kept as 
much as possible to himself and grew more and more 
reserved as time wore on. If they thought him a 
quitter, he decided, they could think and be darned. 
There was plenty of worthwhile work in the world 
besides being an exhibition rider. They, in turn, 
were fairly unanimous in their opinion that any top- 
peeler who would let a single mishap put him on the 
shelf wasn’t entitled to his former status of comrade- 
ship. True, it might well have been a fatal accident; 
but Shorty’s ready rope had pulled the homicidal 
Concho clear of his victim before he had time to 
strike a second time, and Dick had only been laid up 
two weeks with a split scalp and torn shoulder. Noth- 
ing to throw a funk about! 

Shorty Keil expressed the outfit’s general opinion 
one evening after supper when he said to Barney 
King: “I’d give my new Hyer boots to see Dick enter, 
and I'd back him to my last peso if he did; but a man 

(Continued on page 44) 
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WINNING SUCCESS IN BASKETBALL 
































N 1905 “‘Phog”’ Allen was the play- 

ing manager of a Kansas City Ath- 
letic Club basketball team that won 
an unofficial world’s championship. 
After that he was on the University of 
Kansas Varsity. Since 1920 he has been 
both Basketball Coach and Director of 
Athletics at the University of Kansas, 
and his teams have won the Missouri 
Valley championship ten times! 


OR over thirty years I’ve played 
basketball or coached basketball— 
and studied basketball. During all 
those years I’ve lived with the game 


that I love. 

Long ago I played against some great 
players; in more recent years, from my seat on 
a sideline, I've watched and studied many 


other great players. But I’ve learned my 
most valuable basketball lessons by watching 


uncoached boys play the game! 

The many hours that I have spent 
watching untaught players shoot and 
pass, and do other things in the wrong 
way have brought home to me the im- 
portance of learning to do things in the 
right way. The hundreds of boys I 
have watched do things in the most 
difficult way, have convinced me of the 
importance of learning good basket- 
ball form—which always, in the end, 
means learning to do things in the most 
natural and therefore the easiest way. 

And all my basketball experience as 
a player, a coach, and an ever-enthusi- 
astic fan has proved to me the impor- 
tance to the boy who is determined to 
win success in basketball, of learning 
and perfecting himself in the funda- 
mentals of shooting, passing, and re- 
ceiving passes. The candidate who re- 
ports to his college or high-school 
coach well-trained—even if self-trained 
—in these fundamentals, and who has 
built up his body by proper exercise 
and by wholesome living, will be wel- 
comed heartily. 

That’s what Tusten Ackerman did! 

Back in the days when I played 
football for Kansas, I had a teammate 
named Tommy Johnson, who was 
fatally injured in our big game against 
Missouri. 

Every prominent college athlete is 
the idol of many youngsters. Poor 


By Dr. Forrest C. “Phog” Allen 


AS TOLD TO ARTHUR GRAHAME 


Tommy Johnson was the idol of five-year- 
old Tusten Ackerman. Both of them 
were Lawrence boys. Tusten got the mis- 
taken idea that Tommy’s fatal injury had 
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been inflicted “on purpose” by the two Missouri 
players who had tackled him. When he grew a little 
older he realized that he had been mistaken in that 
idea, but the idea that went with it that when he 
grew to be a big boy he would help beat the Missouri 
Tigers, remained. 

His chance came in 1922, when, a sophomore, he 
was playing his first season on the Kansas basketball 
varsity. Worn down by a string of hard games and 
hampered by numerous injuries, the team that I had 
coached so carefully seemed doomed to be defeated 
by a stronger Missouri outfit. But I knew how Tusten 
Ackerman had dreamed; how he had worked to per- 
fect his basketball form; how he had trained. I knew 
that he was clean as a hound’s tooth. And I had 
been told the story of his worship of my old teammate 
Tommy Johnson. SoI put my trust in Tusten. “Go 
out there,” I told him before the game, “and play the 
way that Tommy Johnson would play if he were alive 
and here!” 

Tusten did! The many hours that he had spent in 
faithful practice gave him skill; his clean living and 
hard training gave him speed and stamina. He scored 
three field goals. But he did more than that. He had 
nine chances on free throws—and he made good on 
every one of them! We beat the Tigers 26 to 16! 

Tusten Ackerman played three years on the Kansas 
varsity. And in those three years we never lost to 

Missouri. 

Dreams pay dividends—if they are backed up 
by hard work! 

Shooting can be learned and practiced alone. 
Passing and receiving passes can be learned and 
practiced with a single companion. The equipment 
you will need—a basketball and a basket—is 
neither complicated nor expensive. 

First of all, you'll have to fix up a basket in your 
yard. You can buy an inexpensive practice basket, 
or even make one yourself. Its metal rim is eighteen 
inches in diameter, and should be set ten feet above 
the ground. This rim should be attached to the 
center of a white-painted backboard six feet wide 
by four feet high. You can build this backboard 
yourself, and attach it firmly to uprights set in the 
ground, or perhaps to a high fence or a tree. 





NOOD shooting wins basketball games. It’s an 

4 art that every basketball player must learn. 

Start by learning the push shot—the most gen- 
erally useful shot in basketball. 

The push shot should be a “dead” shot—there 
should be no spin, or English, on it. Boys usually 
are anxious to put spin on the ball, and there are 
shots in which spin is necessary to get the ball into 
the basket, but the push shot isn’t one of them. 

First of all, learn to hold the ball correctly. 

The push shot should be made with the fingers. 
Neither hand should be under the ball—you don’t 
need to bring into play the big muscles used in shot- 
putting to snap a light basketball into the basket. 

The ball should be held between your hands, 
your fingers on its center in a natural position. 
Don’t let the palms of your hands touch the ball 
hold it between the tips of your fingers. To get ac- 
customed to using your fingers in shooting, make 
your first fifty shots without letting your thumbs 
come into contact with the ball. After that, use 
your thumbs as brackets, or rests, to prevent the 
ball from falling out backward from between your 
hands. But be sure always to make the shot with 
your fingers, and be sure that when you shoot your 
arm muscles are relaxed. 

Start your shot with the ball at about the height 
of vour chest, and take a step forward. Then de- 
scribe a half circle downward, which will bring the 
ball to about the height of your waist. This move- 
ment relaxes the arm muscles. Now bring the ball 
upward, a few inches out from your abdomen and 
chest, push it up and out to a spot in front of and a 
little above your eyes, and release it with a snap of 
your fingers. 

Your shooting stance should allow your body 
complete freedom and relaxation. Try always to 
be in an “‘at ease”’ position when you shoot. Nearly 
all uncoached players stand too straight. Your 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE SIGN OF ABU THAIL 


HE big room was empty. Muir had gone. 

Not willingly, for there were signs of a 
terrific struggle. And on the table stamped 
blood-red was the print of a dog’s foot. The 
sign of Abu Thail! 


HE Arab messenger from the Service des 

Postes had laid a folded telegram on John 

Muir’s desk, and clattered down the stair 

into the Rue Michelet, the main street of 
Algiers. In the office of the engineer, Scott Thurston, 
the boy from Mississippi, was filling a drawing pen 
with carmine ink. 

Scale map of the Saharan Atlas Mountains lay on 
the drafting table before Thurston. He was listing 
from it the poles and copper wire required to com- 
plete Muir’s contract made with a French company in 
Paris; a contract for the building of a high voltage line 
across the mountain pass at Batna. 

The work had met delay after delay. Muir was 
fighting desperately to finish in the scheduled time, 
so the two worked late this August night. A hot night 
and dark, for the African sirocco was blowing off the 
desert, misting the curb lamps in the silent street 
below in an aura of fine sand. 

Suddenly Muir tore the telegram in two. 

““Checkmate,” he said, and laughed. There was a 
ring of crisis in that laugh and Scott Thurston pivoted 
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launched out 
in a hurtling 
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quickly on his high stool. The ink from the pen 
smeared his fingers—waterproof red ink, which would 
remain for many days. 

*‘Something’s gone wrong on the high line?” he 
asked, a tinge of apprehension in his voice. 

“‘Something?”’ Again the engineer laughed. His 
jaw tightened; he stared at the torn fragments of the 
message on his desk. ‘“‘Aziz, my foreman, sent this 
from Bir Radek, the village of the jackals. Yesterday 
at dusk another crew of Muslims rode out of the hills, 
cut down another mile of copper from the poles and 
wounded five men. They’ve meant to stop us—and I 
guess they have. The pole line won’t be finished; we 
can’t fight a holy war. . . . And, as all I have is in the 
job—the answer is—I’m broke.” 

The room was still for a moment. Muir’s face had 
paled under its bronzed tan; he swept the gray scraps 
of the message from his desk with a hand that trem- 
bled slightly. Then he straightened, as if to defy 
despair. 

“Buck up, youngster,” he said, smiling at the boy. 
His voice had steadied. “‘Going broke doesn’t mean 
the end. And you’ll be taken care of till I’m up again. 
You’ve been my right hand man these six months past. 
You see—and act. Great assets, Thurston.” 

“I’m not thinking of myself,” Scott answered 
soberly, “‘but of the work; your work. Six months, 
fighting flood, poor labor, delays—to lose now! It’s 
unfair,” he cried. 

“No, it’s Africa,” returned Muir. 
“Where you fight for what you get. That’s 
the reason I’m here, now that I think of 
it, instead of in an easy berth back in the 
States.”” Suddenly he raised his hand. 
It swung, fist clenched and struck the 
desk top with a heavy thud. ‘“Further- 
more, I’m not licked yet. The night ex- 
press on the Algerian Railways leaves at 
twelve. I’m going down to Bir Radek. 
It needs a white man, that’s all; some one 
who won’t back down. You could do it, 
Scott, as well as I.” 

““The gendarmerie, the Chasseurs d’ 
Afrique—why can’t they keep order in the 
mountains?” Scott broke in frowning. 
“The hill tribes have threatened you; but 
you never ask for help.” 

“It would need an army,” Muir replied. 
“Too many caves and Arab strongholds 
in the Atlas. Besides, this attack on my 


lines is a sort of holy war. The French don’t care 
to mix in. My wires near Bir Radek cross over the 
tomb of a Moslem priest, a marabout, which dese- 
crates it, in Moslem eyes. In their religion you see, 
a marabout is sacred. . . . I have a sneaking admir- 
ation for those raiders, Scott.” 

““Isn’t there a chance—I know you've written twice 
before—but if the Company in Paris understood, per- 
haps they'd change the route.” 

* Muir shook his head. 

“They don’t want to understand. A contract’s a 
contract; and if it’s bad for me, still I signed it. No. 
I’ve got to fight this through myself.” He took his 
wrist watch from the table, strapped it on. ‘“‘Eleven- 
thirty; just time to make the night express. Scott, 
I’ve some things to get together here. Run over 
to the hotel, will you, bring the black bag from my 
room is 








i the engineer had finished, Scott was at the 
office door. He nodded, ran out and down the 
long stairs two steps at a bound. And at the door 
into Rue Michelet almost collided with a figure 
crouching in the shadowy hall. Scott checked as a 
voice said: 

“Ski, M’sieu, ski!” 

A beggar. The rays from a street lamp touched his 
face, and Scott caught an instant glimpse of burning 
eyes; queer tattooed dots on the temples over them. 
He heard a throaty growl; the folds of the beggar’s 
burnoose moved. A dog, a huge yellow mongrel, shak- 
ing off the cloak, stepped out. Its fangs were bare, the 
dog growled menacingly again. But the beggar mut- 
tered: 

“Yok! (No!) Abu Thail!” and as the beast shrank 
back the beggar cried once more: “‘Ski, M’sieu, ski!” 

Scott slipped past him, turned down Rue Michelet 
in a swinging stride. The man had given him a 
start, but Algiers was a beggars’ paradise. The dog 
though, was another matter. With the summer season 
there were mad jackals in the hills, so an edict of the 
police prefect had forbidden dogs within the city. 
Scott remembered the beggar’s face, the cruel fanatic - 
eyes, the strange marks on the temple. 

But his thoughts returned to Muir; the engineer’s 
determined struggle to complete the power line. The 
months passed in review through his mind. Yes, they 
had called for courage, those disheartening months. 
Nothing had gone right. Mysterious happenings 
had blocked the work at every turn since the line 
had crossed the tomb of the marabout near Bir 
Radek. 

At the Hotel du Pare a sleepy concierge admitted 
Scott. The boy, ignoring the slow ascenseur, bounded 
up the stairs. Less than a minute elapsed before he 
was in the street again on his return to John Muir’s 
office. As he tucked the black bag under his arm, he 
noticed the red ink spot on his finger and rubbed it 
unthinkingly, but the stain was fixed. 

The beggar in the hall below the office was not there 
when Scott dashed up the stairs breathing hard, for 
the midsummer night was heavy and he had sprinted 
a good quarter-mile. At the office door he stopped. 
His heart, too, seemed to check. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Weasel 

WEASEL might enjoy the fact that he becomes a valuable little 
ermine, of kingly rank, whose fur for centuries could only be worn 
by royalty, if it meant anything to him except that he must be 
more wary of traps. As the snow comes, the weasel, almost over 
night, changes from the small brown animal of the warm months to one 
that is pure white. Only the tip of the tail remains black. It is then that 
the weasel is known as an ermine. New York and Pennsylvania in the 
east mark about the southerr limit of the weasel’s change. South of 
those states, where snow lies but a short time on the ground, they wisely 
retain their brown clothing. But to the north, far up beyond the Arctic 
Circle, a weasel that remained brown in winter would be as out of place 

as a man wearing a Palm Beach suit among the Esquimos. 


Ptarmigan 

TARMIGAN, and remember the first letter of his name is only used 

for style—he is just “*Tarmigan’’—is a bird that really likes cold 
weather. When most of our birds are changing their residence to points 
south, he stays about where he has been, and changes his clothes instead: 
white for winter, quite as it should be, and a mottled brown for summer. 
He makes rather a mottled job of it too, not losing his white feathers all 
at once; but as bare, brown ground appears here and there in the spring 
he follows nature’s way and subdues the bright whiteness of his feathers 
with a few brown ones. Late spring, however, finds the Ptarmigan a 
changed bird. He likes cold weather, as said before, but does not insist on 
living in the Arctic. We find Ptarmigan south into New Mexico, at home 
high in the mountains, near the line of perpetual snow. 


SNOWSHOE 


RABBITS Snowshoe Rabbit 


Sp arg ow RABBITS can run twenty six miles an hour, says 
J Ernest Thompson Seton, who once held a stop watch on one. But 
many years ago the rabbits decided they could not run fast enough in the 
snow to keep that necessary one jump ahead of foxes, wolves, lynxes, 
sheriffs and such things. So some smart rabbit got a bottle of hair tonic 
and stuck his toes in it. And lo! the hair on his toes grew long, and right 
there he had snow shoes. The other rabbits followed suit, so that now, 
when winter comes, the hair on the Varying Hares’ toes grows long and 
stiff. The tonic gave out long ago but the habit has remained. So now, 
what with wearing snow shoes and looking like a snow drift with black- 
tipped ears, the Varying Hare, which is his right name, or the Snowshoe 
~ Rabbit, which seems his better name, is pretty well off in 

the winter-time. He is really a Canadian. A few live in 

New England and in the Alleghenies but don’t like the 


climate. 
“Ct White-tailed Deer 
Yim OWADAYS, if you go along quietly enough, or watch 
} motionlessly enough at the proper time and place, 
‘- you will find the beautiful White-tailed Deer, wild, even 
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near the limits of New York City. Very fortunately, they have in- ¢ 
creased greatly in numbers under protection. Deer do two things to 
prepare for winter, both of which may come as a surprise to you. In 
summer, they wear a coat of short, light bay-colored hair, really almost 
red, and easy to look at. In winter they wear a longer coat of a darker 
gray that blends perfectly with the color of winter woods. The other thing that they do is 
to grow a brand-new set of antlers during the summer. These appear in the spring as 
rounded knobs, gradually assuming the shape of an antler during the summer but covered 
with “velvet,” a furry skin-like growth. This is rubbed off in September, so that through 
the fall and winter a buck deer is a beauty to behold. The does grow no antlers, but are 
beauties just the same. 
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Banded Lemmings 

HROUGHOUT the vast Northlands on both continents are millions of stubby, mouse- 
like little animals that in the more northern parts of their range turn white in winter. 
These are the Banded Lemmings, which take no chances on being seen even if they do 
wear white, but spend most of their time in the winter in their burrows in the ground, or 
in the labyrinth of tunnels which they make under the snow to reach their food supply 

of grasses and roots. 

Peary’s Caribou 

DMIRAL PEARY was a naturalist as well as a splendid explorer. On one of his 
trips, in 1902, when he didn’t discover the Pole, he discovered a beautiful white 
Caribou, very far north in Ellesmere land. No white man, who knew enough about wild 
animals to say so, had ever seen it before, so Peary was honored by having the Caribou 
named for him. It is the smallest member of the large Caribou family, which includes the 
reindeer of domestication and Santa Claus fame. But not all of Peary’s Caribou turn pure 


g Y, : r 
white in winter. Some keep a saddle blanket of gray. Living so far north, for nearly half a 4 Nw 0 Ze oe UN wm 
the year they see no sun, and have to get through the snow to the mosses, stunted willows with 'y Giusy? =, * Wis <.. a“ 
and grasses that they must eat. But when summer comes, for almost as long a time they at ON Gos cpa, Tien! 
have no night. Then the Barren Lands where they range are covered with rich mosses and ss 5, UG _ sa 
grasses. They grow fat amid the plenty. So do clouds of mosquitos which make them Pos N fF “2 
miserable at times. FF uly fas ie 
Caribou are deer. So like deer, they shed and renew their antlers. Mrs. Caribou also G 2s |} 
wears antlers, smaller than those of the male. She is the only lady-deer that does. “Moe 
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Ruffed Grouse 
UFFED GROUSE were always ° 

pretty well satisfied with their 
beautifully patterned plumage. So they 
didn’t particularly feel like changing it. 
Living in the forests as they do it serves 
them better than white would to hide 
“df them from their enemies. But they felt 
R they should do something different for 
, WY the winter time, so when they saw 
Z ) what the Snowshoe Rabbit had done 

they must have tried the same thing. 

i (Concluded on page 50) 
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Help is idle to the man 
Who nothing wills but what he can. 
Ibsen. 


A man carries his success or his failure with 
him: it is not dependent upon outside conditions. 
—Ralph Waldo Trine. 


I profess not talking: only this, 
Let each man do his best. 
— Shakespeare. 


Mine honor is my life; both grow in one; 
Take honor from me; and my life is done. 
—Shakespeare. 


I hope I shall always possess firmness and 
virtue enough to maintain, what I consider the 
most enviable of all titles, the character of an 
“honest man.” 

George Washington. 
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TO HELP OTHER PEOPLE AT ALL TIMES; 

TO KEEP MYSELF PHYSICALLY STRONG, 


MENTALLY AWAKE, AND MORALLY STRAIGHT. 
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Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
—Pope. 


Honor is not a virtue in itself, it is the mail 
behind which the virtues fight more securely. A 
man without honor is as maimed in his equipment 
as an accoutred knight without helmet. Honor 
is not simply truthfulness: it is truthfulness 
sparkling with the fire of a suspective personality. 
It is something more than an ornament even to 
the loftiest. 

—George H. Calvert. 


Honesty embraces the notion of duty of per- 
fect obligation rigidly imposed by moral, if not 
positive, law. Honor obeys a self-imposed obli- 
gation. 

-Albert Mathews. 











‘ON MY HONOR’ 


HE strong men of every age and every race have always had their 

codes of honor. We find such codes in ancient Japan, in far off India, 
among the Knights of the Middle Ages, the Crusaders, the Frontiersmen 
of America and in modern times. 

Perhaps no one typifies for us the idea of honor more than King Arthur, 
who lived in England some 1,500 years ago. It was he who developed rules 
of honor which we observe to this day. It was under his wise leadership 
that Knighthood came into flower. 

The Knights were practically the only protectors that the weak had 
against the unjust. They considered their honor their most sacred pos- 
session. They were ready to sacrifice anything to uphold it. Their motto 
was “Be Always Ready,” which we have translated in Scouting into “Be 
Prepared.”” They had a Knight’s Code similar to our Scout Law and in- 
cluded a promise to defend the poor and help them that cannot defend 
themselves. “Chivalry requireth that youth should be trained to perform 
the most laborious and humble offices with cheerfulness and grace; and 
to do good unto others.” Such was the character of the men that King 
Arthur gathered around him as his famous Knights of the Round Table. 

Most boys know something of the stories that had been gathered about 
King Arthur. If you do not, let me urge that you go to your library and 
ask for a book on King Arthur. You will learn of the Knights of the 
Round Table and Arthur’s wonderful birth and 
boyhood; how he grew up in the home of his 
uncle, unknown to those around him, unknowing 
himself that he was the son of the King. Then, 
a great stone was found in the churchyard in 
which was thrust a sword inscribed to indicate 
that only the rightful King of England might 
draw it from its sheath. None of the Knights 
could stir it until one day, Arthur, searching for 
a sword to take to one of his cousins, remembered 
it and ran and lightly pulled it out. 
When this feat was known, all the 
Knights again essayed the task, but 
only Arthur succeeded, so he was pro- 
claimed the rightful King. 

I was myself, as a boy, deeply affected 
by the story of King Arthur, and believe 
he is a world-wide asset; every ‘boy 
should be familiar with his life and the 
ideals for which he stood. 

I am heartily in accord with the 
movement which has been developed to 
make at Tintagel, the place where 
Arthur was born, a memoria! to be known 
as King Arthur’s Hall. This is being 
done through the Fellowship of the 












Knights of the Round Table of King Arthur, the members of which pledge 
themselves to keep the ideals of King Arthur before them as a standard 
for their everyday life. The new building, which is being erected as the 
meeting place of the Fellowship and as an assembly for organizations with 
allied aims, is unique in its purpose and its design. It will represent the 
strength of King Arthur and the beauty of the Fellowship of the 
Knights of the Round Table by means of the stones of which it is being 
built. It is to be dedicated next June. 

Such a building and such an occasion will prove a deep inspiration to 
all who attend. While it will be possible for comparatively few boys to be 
present, all boys can have the inspirational value that comes from a 
knowledge of King Arthur’s life and the ideals of honor which he de- 
veloped. 

A boy’s honor is the boy himself. Since the dawn of civilization, men 
have held their honor as their dearest possession. Many have died to keep 
it. In these days few are called upon to die for their honor, but everyone 
should live for it. Every day our honor is tested in small ways. The boy 
who refuses to cheat in an examination, who speaks the truth, who is 
punctual in his habits and who always keeps his promises, proves that he 
can be trusted on his honor. 

Loyalty is involved in honor, loyalty to friends, to school, to parents, to 
principles which you know to be right. Honesty 
is a form of honor. If you playa game, play 
squarely. Never take unfair advantage of 
someone else. The faithful performance of every- 
day duties is based upon honor, not only what we 
do, but the spirit in which we do it. 

This involves a fundamental part of honor, 
that other part of the Scout Oath, “I will do 
my best.”” No success is really an achievement 
unless you have accomplished it with every ounce 
of energy in you. On the other hand, 
no matter what the outcome may be, 
if you do your best you have accom- 
plished something really worth-while. 
No one but yourself can judge you 
in this respect. Your effort is a matter 
of honor. 

The New Year is for many of us a 
time when we think over what we have 
accomplished, and resolve to achieve 
something better in the year to come. 
This is a good practice. I wish to every 
boy a happy and successful New Year, 
based on his courage and his determina- 
.tion, on his Honor, to do his best to 
achieve his goal. 
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sitting in a car at Prospect Ag Ke, trying to decide 
whether to go swighming or not. “A Sunday school 
. . * t ° 
was having a picnic_an\the shore, and boys and girls 
were running in, and .oyt of the water. Suddenly 
there was a scream: “He has' gone down—and he 
can’t swim.” Near a float a hand showed above the 


water, then disappeared. \ The.friends jumped out of 
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thirteen-year-old Second Class Scout of Troop 1, 
went swimming in Gardner Lake with his friend, 
Malcolm Connihan, while Malcolm’s aunt was watch- 
ing them from land. From a boat anchored off the 
shore they dove into the water and swam to a raft. 
Then into the water again and toward the boat. 
Robert was ahead and didn’t immediately notice 








































inson 
the car. Undressing as he ran, one of the two, George that Malcolm was in trouble. His aunt did, and 
a Leonhard, eighteen-year-old Life Scout of Troop 23, rushed screaming into the water to get to the aid of 
¥ Great Barrington, Mass., dove into the lake and her nephew, without thinking of the fact that she was 
lass. swam to the float. -He got on to’‘it‘and looked down a poor swimmer. In a moment Robert was in the 
ives in the water to locate the'‘drowning boy, Thorne boat starting out for Malcolm. The aunt went down. 
~— Gordinier. But the water was muddy and there was The Scout reached her and with an oar dragged her 
i | B no sign of Thorne. George had to dive in and trust _ into the boat, then dove in for Malcolm, caught him 
le | y to luck to locate the boy.° Several. times he tried and got him with the help of his aunt on to the raft. 
»tion / James E West a x : _ at, Nate diving feet first, he He was unconscious but es or brought him 
e uch 1e body. He pu ack. 
it to the surface, raced to the And now for Scotia, 
| shore with it and applied. his New York. Here 
Chief Scout knowledge of resuscita- William Hackert, a 
tion. Another lifesaved! . twelve-year-old boy, 
Scout We now turn he i with his friend, Leo 
. Conn. Here Robert Hafner, Hanrahan, tried to 
s Executive swim across the Mo- 
A — River 2 oe in 
it GAIN we can hd te “4 Mast 
wd open the wid . ye = are 
s Golden Book aang tig 
; of Honor to wind. ‘Two-thirds of 
inscribe on its pages the an deer sais Wi, 
names of six Scouts who liam hones ox. 
have indeed lived up Leusted. Leo held 
r- to the eleventh point of him up and called for 
t our Law: “A Scout is help. On the shore 
r brave.” was Robert Delaney, 
We salute and con- The National Scout Commissioner rcs 
gratulate you, Pedro Vil- (above) sends a wreath to the Tenderfoot Scout of 
lezea, Robert A. — Daniel saaae  o' in the Hall Troop 26, Schenec- 
— George Leonhard, Rob- of Fame tady, N. Y.. and his 
i bogey tag a These (left) are two of the two father. Without hesi- 
oe a Po eee thousand Los Angeles Boy Scouts tation they started to 
We are proud to count who aided the Community Chest the rescue. Leo, ex- 
) _ Bog eae te - distribution of “Chest-o-grams” hausted, had to let 
our great organization, William go. Robert 
-dge and . cn yay gna dove for him, caught him by the arm and brought 
or —_ 1eIr deer pen pre- him ashore. Artificial respiration revived the un- 
senting them with the conscious boy 
the Gold Honor Medal of r ao - ‘i 
: , We next travel across the country to Omaha, Ne- 
with the Boy Scouts of Amer- braska, for a different kind of a rescue. A fire broke 
the Ica. Lhis award is only out in the house of Mickey Sell and, in a few moments, 
the given incase of outstand- enveloped the bedroom on the top floor. Mrs. Sell 
eing ing bravery, and T am rushed to the burning room to rescue her four-year-old 
sure that you, will feel daughter, but fell unconscious, overcome by smoke. A 
n to with me that they were neighbor boy, John Knudsen, saved the little girl. 
ate ty Pagpreed — = Another boy, Jack Martin, fifteen-year-old Second 
m a deed. 
de- First, let us travel far 
afield, to Manila, in the 
men Philippine Islands. In 
keep August, 1931, the islands 
vone were swept by typhoons 
bo and rain storms. The 
y rivers through the city 
“te were overflowing’ with wy & Mrs. James Haizlip (at top), record 
t he swift current; along some holding aviators and their son, inspect model 
of the streets in the  «éirplanes at St. Louis Scout Merit Badge Show 
s, to lower part of the city 
esty you could wade through —_4 washington Bi-Centennial sapling goes from 
play = by me si - Washington, i C., Scouts to Crown Prince 
> party of four boys an Mihai of Roumania 
Be four girls went down the 
rn river in a “banca” 
(Philippine boat) toward the market place, but as they were carried oe ae pec 
along by the current, it started to shower. So they decided to return Miami, Fla., Boy Scouts (above) give aid in 
nor, and began with great difficulty to paddle their way upstream. Some campaign for the needy 
| do one made a faulty maneuver, the boat overturned, and eight people F 
nent were fighting for their lives. Six got to safety, the seventh, Petro To Paul Ee wt (left) on a world tour, a 
ance Villezca, sixteen-year-old Second Class Scout, of Troop 28, Manila, pag Bo red a mg enpeneriad 
and, noticed that one was missing, a girl, Primitive de la Isla. He let him- ay Te SS err 
be, self be carried by the current in his search for her until he saw her 
wari hair whirling around in an eddy. Breaking through the eddy he Class of Troop 2, Omaha, ran upstairs 
hile grabbed her and carried her to safety. ; : to bring Mrs. Sell to safety. Through 
venti Our next stop is at Flint, Michigan. A group of girls were bathing the smoke he saw her lying on the floor. 
you in Long Lake when one of them, Stella Cuik, stepped from water With the flames crackling around him, 
utter 41% feet deep into a 20-feet drop and sank, came to the surface and with the wall and ceiling and bed ablaze 
sank again. A man rushed out to save her. In her fright she grabbed and the floor blistering from the heat, 
us a on to him and carried him down with her. Robert A. Carter, a fifteen- he dragged her out of the room and down 
ave apes: Second Class Scout of ys 72, vy a witnessed the stairs, to safety and through resusci- 
jieve the accident, ran into the water and swam to the two drowning per- tation, to life. 
me. sons. He tried to separate them but the girl’s hold was too strong. How inspiring are these examples of 
very It neo “ond oe po ba to —. page “ he — pees. a nee how wonderful hy 
‘ts in breaking them apart. e€ man walk oO the shore an isap- ow tha e ut training in prepared- 
ons pone unknown in the crowd. The girl was unconscious and was ness, in swimming and in artificial sts 
una- | rought back to life only after artificial respiration. tion have been able to save the lives of 
tto | We are on our way again. This time to Massachusetts. One people in distress. 


lary 


Wednesday afternoon—it was August 31, 1932—two friends were 


1933 





(Concluded on page 50) 
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HIKING WITH 
GREEN BAR BILL 


ERE we are at the start of a New 
Year. It is only three months since 
we first got together, and here I have al- 
ready made friends with boys all over the 
country, even in such far-off places as 
Costa Rica and Honolulu. I certainly 
hope to keep all of you as my friends in 
1933 and to make a lot more. 


If you haven’t already done so—write 
to me now and let’s get acquainted. The 
more friends I have, the more suggestions 
you send me, and the franker you are about 
how you like this page, the better it will be 
and the more we will all get out of it. 


ES, now is the time for us to make our New 
Year resolutions and to resolve to keep them 
resolved for twelve months—at least. 

For many years around the first of Janu- 
ary I have made my own resolution, every year the 
same, and have tried to live up to it. It has been 
hard lots of times, but it has helped me wonderfully 
just to know that I was trying to do my best. 

Funny enough, you may find that you, yourself, 
have subscribed to my favorite resolution. In fact, 
I am almost positive you have! Look it over care- 
fully. It appears elsewhere on this page and should 
sound rather familiar as you read it... . 

Didn’t I tell you? And don’t you think that single 
resolution is as good as a whole carload of them? 
What about getting out your pencil and, by signing 
on the dotted line, adopt it for 1933? 


O YOU know that Christmas really lasts until 
Twelfth Night, the evening of, January 5th? 
That’s how the old saying goes. For fwelve days we 
celebrate, then we clear out the reminders of Christmas 
and settle down again to normal. 

And so it happens that the tree which we decorated 
so gorgeously and which greeted us so cheerfully 
Christmas morning is thrown out of the house, no 
longer wanted. A sad fate for a good friend! 

Don’t treat your Christmas-tree that way this year. 
When it has done its duty indoors, turn it into a birds’ 
Twelfth Night tree outdoors. 

Place it carefully in a convenient spot, such as the 
backyard or the garden, and get hold of some tallow 
from your butcher, some bird-seed from your grocer. 

Melt the tallow in a pot—if your mother has some left- 
over bacon fat or other grease, dump it in too—and 
when it is all melted, mix in some of the bird-seed. Take 
the pot outside and pour the contents carefully over 
the branches of your tree. As you go along, and before 
the tallow hardens entirely, sprinkle the rest of your 
bird-seed over the greased branches so that it sticks. 

Now you can go indoors and watch through the 
window the flocks of birds that come to take part in 
the feast you have prepared for 
them. 


Anrae that deed is done, 
you and your Patrol de- 
serve some Twelfth Night fun 
of your own. Let us dig up 
an age-old game which they 
used to play on that particular 
night. Let us choose the 
‘Bean King.” 

Twelfth Night was cele- 
brated in the good old days 
with great ceremony. Late in 
the evening the men of the 
household went out into the fields and burned twelve 
small fires to make sure of a good year for the cattle 
and the crops. As they got back home, the door was 
bolted in their faces, and they were let in only after 
they had sung some of the traditional Twelfth Night 
Songs. Then, the best of foods were put on the table, 
and most exciting of all the Twelfth Night Cake 














which had a small bean baked in it. The one who 
got the bean became the “‘ Bean King” and the ruler of 
the evening. Everybody had to do whatever he 
commanded. 

How is that for a Patrol Meeting stunt? I am sure 
you can get a Patrol mother to bake a cake with a 
bean in it. Then start the meeting with a self-invented 
cake-eating ceremony, decorate the Patrol’s “Bean 
King” with a crown of gold paper and let him rule the 
meeting through funny and serious business. 

Naturally, everybody has to come prepared with 
ideas in case he should happen to be chosen His 
Majesty. Therefore, when the Twelfth Night meeting 
is over, since you had but one king there will be plenty 
of ideas left for future meetings, if you know how to 
make use of them. 


O YOU take a real pride in your Patrol’s Log 
Book? Do you keep it up to date with descrip- 
tions of hikes and meetings, with snapshots and draw- 
ings and clippings? If you don’t you are missing 
something. 
A proud Patrol showed me a real Log Book the 
other night. With money from the Patrol treasury 





MY NEW YEAR RESOLUTION 


On my honor | will do my best— 
To do my duty to God and my coun- 
try, and to obey the Scout Law. 

To help other people at all times. 

To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally 
straight. 


. . o +. . . . ° + . . . 











they had purchased at the five-and-ten a loose-leaf 
composition book, letterhead size. On the outside of 
the binder they had glued a piece of thin sheepskin 
which reached about an inch over the edges of the 
cover. On this was burned with a red-hot knitting 
needle the Patrol animal, a fierce-looking raccoon. 
As you opened the book you first saw the title page 








with its hand-drawn lettering and its decoration of 
many different trail signs. Then followed a page 
containing the names of the members, and on the next 
sheet appeared the legend: “The adventures of the 
Raccoon Patrol from 1929 to...” Yes, started 
three years ago and still going strong. a 

The next pages showed many kinds of handwriting. 
Because of the loose-leaf system 
every boy could write his contribu- 
tions with his own art work on his 
own sheets of paper and then 
bring them to a Patrol meeting for 
insertion in the log. 

Among these closely written 
pages were other 
sheets on which 
were pasted photo- 
graphs from the 
life of the Patrol 
and clippings from 
newspapers, de- 
scribing Troop and 


Council activities. 7" 
The Patrol 

Leader, who 

showed me that ~“#. 


book, certainly 
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had a right to be proud of it. There, in his hands, he 
held one of the reasons why his Patrol has grown 
strong in tradition and in spirit. 


f buy a good look at the trees when you are out 
on your next Patrol hike. During the winter 
you ought to be able to recognize your woodland 
friends without their leaves by 
— “a their shape, their bark, their 
AY i twigs, their buds. 
y i Look at that big tree there, 
1) for example, with the broad, 
\F rounded crown and the blue- 
: ish-gray bark! Black walnut! 
And that one, with the rather 
narrow crown and the bark 
seemingly in rags. You are 
right—shag-bark hickory! 
There’s another—the crown is 
broad and dome-shaped, the 
bark rough, and many brown 
leaves still hang on the 
branches. Right again—white 
oak! And here is a birch with its delicate twigs, its 
peculiar bark, and its pointed crown, while this tree 
with the heavy, forked trunk is an elm, and this with 
the pealing bark a sycamore. 
While you are tree-hunting, you might as well start 
a twig collection for your Patrol den or Troop meeting- 
room. Cut the twigs of equal length, about six inches, 
and fasten them to a piece of corrugated board or 
thin wood with light wire or narrow strips of adhesive 
tape. Write the name under each twig and hang the 
finished collection on display. 
























LONG with this twig-collecting how about some 
knife work to help you earn that Second-class 
Badge? 

Paper knife-making is very 
popular for this requirement. And 
what beautiful pieces of handicraft 
can be turned out when you ap- 
ply your artistic touch to a simple 
stick from a tree! 

Oh, you are a Second-class Scout 
already! Pardon me, my error! 
Just the same, you too, will get a 
lot of fun out of a bit of knifecraft. 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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A Humane Method of Catching Small Animals 


T IS New Year’s Day! Although 
it is only 10 A. M., each of the 
young men in town and the old 
ones too, are dressed in their best 
bib and tucker. Those who have them, 
are in evening attire—swallowtail coats, 
white vests, white ties, gloves, patent- 
leather shoes and collapsible opera hats. 
The men, generally in groups of four, are 
all riding around in sleighs with jingling 
sleigh bells, calling at all the houses 
where they have a speaking acquaintance. 
The houses themselves look inhospitable 
enough for the solid wooden shutters on 
the first floor are closed, but if you will 
listen you may hear music seeping 
through the cracks of the shutters and, 
as the door is opened by a colored servant, 
you will see a burst of yellow gaslight 
and hear the sounds of revelry from within. This 
merriment will be kept up far into the night. 

Inside many of the houses there is dancing all day 
long, besides music, jollity and good wishes. In the 
dining-room there are tables loaded and groaning 
with good things to eat that are heaped upon them: 
boned turkey and hot turkey stuffed with oysters, 
with cranberry sauce on the side, all sorts of cold 
pasties, delightful sandwiches, delicious chicken 
salads, hot coffee and tea; pink lemonade, scalloped 
oysters, fried oysters and hot oyster soup! Cakes? 
Oh, boy! Layer cakes! Sponge cakes! Pound cakes! 
Fruit cakes! Cookies and, crowning it all, smoking- 
hot mince pies, each at least two inches thick, filled 
with a delicious mixture only 
known to our grandparents and 
great grandparents. It indeed 
is too bad, but the knowledge 
of how to make one of those 
wonderful pies seems to be 
forever lost. 

Yes, it is New Year’s Day all 
right—the time for feasting, 
\ jollity and the renewal of old 
friendships. Every first-class ho- 
tel has a magnificent table, set 
free to all callers. Would not 
this be fine to-day if only the 
unemployed could be welcomed 
at the feasts? 

Where were the boys on New 
Year's Day? Well, where do 
you think the boys would be? 
They were not allowed to mix 
with the company. In those 
days young people ate at 
the second table, but on 
New Year's Day there 
was no second table. 
However, in the kitchen 
there were smiling good- 
natured colored mammies, 
butlers and maids who 
took special delight in helping the boys to everything 
they wanted, so the boys ate and ate and ate! Then 
they went out and played awhile with snowballs, 
sleds or skates, only to come back again and eat 
some more—Gee! but we did have fun!— So it con- 
tinued until, with overfilled tummies, the lads at 
last were glad to seek their beds and dream about 
candy houses with roofs thatched with mince pies, 
besides bubbling streams of soda water dashing 
down between rock-candy cliffs, and all that sort 
of thing. 

In those days they did not eat candy morning, 
noon and night, week in and week out, but when they 
were the lucky possessor of a big copper cent, the kind 
you now see only in a collection of coins, they 
went to the shop and bought a stickof butter-  ¢& 
scotch or a stick of peppermint candy which 
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money?” Especially is this true with Rural Scouts 


and farmers’ boys. 


Because I love all sorts of animal life, birds and 
beasts, I have always hesitated to tell the boys how to 
trap them, but there is a certain little animal whose 
fur, when prime, brings good prices and is used by the 
furrier under dozens of different names. The boys, 
however, all know the “‘varmint”’ by one name. Just 
now we seem to have an over supply of skunks. As 
far as I can see there is no present danger of exter- 


minating them. 


Of course, there are many skunks who lose their 





looked like a barber pole with its red stripes 
winding around and around. The peppermint 
candy was great when thrust into a lemon and the 
lemon juice sucked through it. 


OYS in those days were not supplied with the 

amount of money that even the poorest boys 
have to-day, and the boys from “the best families” 
Were not ashamed to work for pay. Many a load of 
| coal I put in the cellar for mother at 25 cents a load, 
| and that was big money; but to-day the boys seem to 
require more money than the boys of yesterday, so 
it is up to me right here to answer one of their ques- 
tions, often repeated, “How can we make some 
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lives through  over- 
confidence in their abil- 
ity to defend them- 
selves against all com- 
ers. Their means of 
defense will stampede 
most animals, will start 
the bravest man on the 
run or drive a woman 
into hysterics, but the 
skunks do not seem to 
understand or know 


why this means of defense has no effect 
upon automobiles; consequently, all over 
the land our roads .are blotched with 
flattened bodies of too confident skunks. 
However, the odor of the beautiful little 
black and white animal is said to cure 
asthma, and is also useful to the trapper. 
He always knows when the skunk is 
about, for it always gives definite infor- 
mation where to set the trap. 

Last summer at the Dan Beard Camp we 
had to trap a number of skunks in self- 
defense, because the foolish creatures per- 
sisted in attempts to improve the at- 
mospheric condition around headquarters. 

The kitchen hands, at the mess hall, set 
traps for wood rats, but as soon as one 
snapped everybody knew that it was no 
rat caught in the trap! Our Nature 
Counselor and his Nature class of Scouts then 
fashioned an old-style rabbit'trap, (Fig. 6, acatch-them- 
alive-affair). A-B-C of Fig. 6 are parts of the trigger; 
D of Fig. 6 shows grooves in front of the trap for the 
slide to fit in, which prevents the captive from pushing 
it out, and E, of Fig. 6, shows how he made a catch and 
fastened it to the side of the trap so that when the 
top, weighted by a stone, came down, the catch 
snapped over it and held it firmly in place; this was 
necessary because the first two or three skunks pried 
opened the trap and got away. Don’t think a skunk 
is a fool even if he does try to frighten automobiles off 
the road. 

In that trap we caught three wild domestic cats, 
one playful domestic kitten and a number of rabbits, 
all of which we freed. We also caught a goodly 
number of skunks. How did we get them out of the 
trap? That was easy; we picked up the trap, carried 
it down to the lake, put a big stone on it and set it 
into the water. Later opened it and took out the 
drowned animal which had died without pain and 
also without the opportunity of advertising its trouble 
to the wide, wide world, by perfuming the atmosphere, 
as one did when caught in a spring rat trap. 


How to Skin a Skunk 


HE Nature class knows how to skin a skunk and 
prepare the fur for the market, and this is the way 
we do it. To prevent the odor 
of this little animal clinging 
to your hands rub them with 
vaseline or oil. The protective 
coating fills up the pores of 
your skin. After you are 
through handling the pelt, 
wash your hands thoroughly, 
and the odor will disappear 
with the protective coating. 
Make a double hook of a 
piece of heavy wire, Fig. 5, and 
hang the bent wire over a 
branch and run the hooks 
through hind legs just above 
the feet of the animal. Com- 
mence to skin while the animal 
is still warm, it can then be 
done more rapidly and easily. 
Use great care in making the 
first incision, Fig. 2. Use a 
sharp-bladed knife and cut 
from the heel of one hind foot 
to the vent and straight across 
to the heel of the opposite 
hind foot, Fig. 2. Work the 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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HIS section is for all readersof BOYS’ many will be allowed to go from each coun- 
LIFE, whether they are Scouts or not. try, nor what equipment they will bring. 
Any reader who wants information may Advance in Scouting as far as possible and 
ask as many questions as he likes, only __ get all the experience you can in camping, 
since this is a Scouting Section, the ques- hiking and the outdoor Merit Badges, so 
tions should have some relation, directly as to be ready. 
cr indirectly, to Scout activities and to the See Scout World, this issue. 


interest of Scouts. . A 
Be sure to give your name and address Good Camping 
Would you tell me if the requirement for the 


in your letter when you write me. They 
will not be published if you ask me not to. Camping Merit Badge, “He shall have camped 
out 50 days and nights,” means to camp out 


Here are a few of the questions that 
50 days and 50 nights or 25 days and 25 


have come to me recently. 
—DAN BEARD. nights?—Scout Birt Mackey. 

Fifty days and fifty nights. Sleep under 
canvas, or under approved camp shelter or in 
the open including ten nights when you 
have set up or improvised your own shelter 
and cooked your own food. You must 
submit evidence that this camping was done 
under conditions in harmony with the mini- 
mum requirements of the National Camping 
Service. These cover certain standards of 
leadership, program, campsite, equipment, 
health and sanitation and food supply and 
commissary. 


Rabbits as Tom Toms 


1. Please tell me what and when to feed 
domestic rabbits. 

2. Is it against the game laws of Massa- 
chusetts to set snares for rabbits? Please tell 
me where I can secure a copy of the Fish and 
Game Laws of Massachusetts. 

3. Would a rabbit skin do for a tom tom?— 
Grorce W. Batten. 

1. Feed twice a day. In the summer give 
them fresh plantain weeds pulled up by 
the roots. Take a metal pan, put an old flat 
iron in it and fill it around with oats. They 
will also eat clover, carrots, dandelions and 
green vegetables. 

2. Write to the Conservation Commis- 
sioner at your State Capitol for information 
regarding the Fish and Game Laws of your 
State. 

$. Rabbit skin may be too fragile to use for 
a tom tom, unless you double thickness. 
Rawhide sheepskin is best. 


Waterproof a Duffle Bag 

What is the best way to waterproof a bag so 
it will be suitable for keeping food dry?— 
Scout Russert WALKER. 

Buy a piece of solid paraffin, rub it into 
the fibres of the bag and iron it in with a hot 
iron. 

Waterproof a Tent 

Will you please tell me how to waterproof 
common cloth with which I can make a tent? 
—Dean W. Price. 

Dissolve a half a pound of alum in two 
quarts of boiling water, add two gallons of 
pure cold water. In this solution place the 
material and let it remain for aday. Dissolve 
a quarter of a pound of sugar of lead in two 
quarts of boiling water, then add two gallons 


Next Jamboree 
What qualifications would a Scout have to 
have to enable him to attend the next Jamboree 
in Hungary in 1933?—Scout Rosert 
Dubey. 
On what basis the Scout organization will 
be represented is not yet settled, that is, how 
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With the help of their mothers 


uniforms. 
the Scouts can make the uniforms them- 
selves. 


of cold water. Take the material from the 
alum solution, wring it lightly, place in the 
second solution and leave it for five or six 
hours; then wring it out again lightly and . 
allow it to dry slowly in the shade. Grilled Stamps 

I would like to know what is meant by a 
grilled stamp.—Scovut Joseprx Scorr. 

A grilled stamp is one stamped or marked 
with a grill, or figure of crossbars, visible 
when soaked in turpentine. You can buy a 
grilled stamp from the advertisers in this 
magazine. 


Junior Life Saver 


I have obtained through the American Red 
Cross, the Junior Life Saving Badge. I just 
found out that a Second Class Scout can not 
have the Merit Badge for Swimming and Life 
Saving. What can be done about it?—Scout 
Merritt Mo.ine. 

Keep your Junior Life Saving Badge ob- 
tained through the American Red Cross, but 
you can not qualify for the Swimming and 
Life Saving Merit Badges until you have be- 
come a First Class Scout. 


Salute the Flag 

In saluting The Flag should you extend the 
salute at the word “‘Flag”’ or should it be held 
all during the salute?-—Scout Jack MUELLER. 

In saluting The Flag hold the salute. Do 
not extend the hand. If taking the Pledge of 
Allegiance as a Scout in a Troop, use the 
Boy Scout procedure, which is as above. If 
taking it in school not as a Scout, follow the 
method used in the school. 


Forestry 

Please tell me the addresses of some good 
schools on Forestry and the names of some good 
books on the subject—Joun R. Brownie. 

See the Merit Badge pamphlet on Forestry 
for a number of government bulletins on 
Forestry issued by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for which there is a small 
charge. 

There are also listed a number of Forestry 
schools throughout the United States. The 
following may be helpful: Colorado School 
of Forestry, Colorado College, Colorado 


Bicycle Tires 

I am getting ready to pass my Cycling Merit 
Badge and I intend to go on my fifty mile ride 
soon. To make the ride easier and help my tires 
I would like to find out from you how much air 
I should put into my tires according to pounds. 
My bike is an Elgin, 28” rim, and I weigh 115 
pounds. Will you please give me the number 
of pounds of air I should put in my back and 
front tires?—Scout Frank Murpuy. 

At the local garage shop you can secure 
free air; fill your tires until they are rather 
hard, then test your bicycle yourself by rid- 
ing it. The condition of the roads you travel 
on will have a good deal to do with it. 


Scouts Around the World 

Our Troop would like to put on an exhibition 
at a rally where a Scout from each country is 
represented. We are in need of uniforms and Springs, C olo.; ; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
other necessary accessories—Scout Davin N. Y.; University of Maine, Orono, Me.; 
GaTHMAN. Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich.; 

Your Local Council office will let you seea University of Montana, Missoula, Mont.: 
copy of the book entitled “Matching Moun- Pennsylvania State Forest School, Mont 
tains with the Boy Scout Uniform.” This Alto, Pa.; New York State College of For- 
book contains illustrations in color of foreign _—_estry, Syracuse, N. Y. 























Without them, we would have been snowed 
under and veritably lost. It was a splendid 
example of the spiri< of service and effective- 
ness of the Sea Scout organization.” 


What Sea Scouts Do 

(THE two pictures on this page show two 

activities of the Sea Scout Program. The 
upper one is a photograph of a group of Sea 
Scouts, who last summer attended a Sea 
Scout camp at Alexandria Bay, N. Y. This 
camp was situated on an island about the 
same size as a battleship and conveyed the 
idea that it was a ship at sea. The Sea 
Scouts had the use of a large number of sail- 
ing, rowing and motor boats and learned how 
to row, sail and navigate. The photograph 
shows a group of Sea Scouts going ashore to 
the mainland on the “liberty boat,” a 40 ft. 
boat, exactly the same as is used in the Navy. 

The lower photograph shows another 
activity of Sea Scouting. This shows a group 
of Sea Scouts, of the Sea Scout Ship No. 442 
of Detroit, receiving instruction in the use of 
the sextant from the Sea Scout Mate, George 
W. Smith. 

Instruction in piloting and navigation is a 
very important part of the Sea Scout cur- 
riculum and is very popular with all Sea 
Scouts. It is interesting to note that all of 
these Sea Scouts are Eagle Scouts also. 


A Real Job Well Done 


Lt Fall the largest outboard motor re- 
gatta ever held in the United States was 


A Thrilling Race 


PERHAPS the most thrilling event of this 
great regatta was the cutter race between 
For hours these 


three Sea Scouts ships. 


85,000 people had 
been watching con- 


held in Chicago. A crowd of 85,000 people _ testsof engineagainst 
jammed the grounds around the lagoon, and = engine, _~—s machinery 
the job of handling this great crowd was ex- races, competition of 
ceedingly difficult. Despite this, it was put _ pistons and cylinders. 


But now came a dif- 
ferent type of race. 
This was human. 
This was a battle of 
brawn and courage 
that quickens flag- 
ging muscles to 
fight on, even when 
the fighting seems 
futile. And every 


over with great success by the Sea Scouts of 
the city of Chicago, as is testified to in a letter 
from Mr. Steve Healey, of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, who was in charge of the re- 
gatta. Here is a statement from his letter. 
“* Never in my career as a journalist and as 
a man who was a part of the greatest throng 
that ever attended a sporting event in America 
have I seen a piece of work performed as 
splendidly as this was done by the Sea Scouts. 















interested in the correct answers to the ques- 
tions a circular describing a very interesting 
book that tells of these things will be sent 
free of charge. 

1. What does the old sailors’ jingle, “‘ Red- 
right-returning,”” mean? 

2. What two widely different things are 
referred to on shipboard as “the log”’? 

3. What are Plimsoll markings for? 

4. What is a holystone, and why did the 
U.S. Navy abandon the use of the “Bible’’? 

5. What is the nautical phrase for “going 
downstairs’’? 

6. If you saw a ship, in an American har- 
bor, with a French flag at her foremast, a 
house flag on her main, and an American flag 
flying from the gaff, what interesting facts 
about the ship would you know? 

7. Do you know why the word “Lar- 
board,” designating the left side of the ship, 
is no longer used on board ship? 

8. Why isn’t seven bells ever heard in the 
second dog watch on a British battleship? 

9. When somebody tells a noisy crowd to 
“pipe down,” what interesting old sea custom 
is referred to? 

10. What brave man named Phillips will 
never be forgotten for his heroism at sea? 

11. Do you know the difference between 
the “Red Duster” and the “White Ensign” 
and what ships are allowed to fly each one? 


one of the thirty oars showed that kind. 
As the three cutters raced down the course, 

bow to bow, the crowd were mad with ex- 
citement. The Sea Scouts, youngsters with 
arms and backs apparently made of tem- 
pered steel, bending, pulling, flashing in the 
sunlight, yanking huge Navy cutters in the 
water as if they had been canoes. 

The Farragut crew won, but won by a 
margin so narrow that nobody was out- 
classed, and it would be almost fair to 
say that all three were victorious. 

The race of the cutters was not a 
spectacle of speed, such as all the other 
races had been, but it gripped the 
emotions of the multitude as nothing 
else in the great show did. 


Lubbers Ahoy! 
OW many of these questions can 
you answer? Try them out on 
your landlubber friends. If you are 


Do you Want to Be a Sea Scout? 
(THERE are now nearly 20,000 Sea Scouts 

and Leaders in the United States, and the 
number is increasing rapidly. Every Troop 
in the United States can have a Sea Scout 
Patrol and a little pamphlet called ‘The Sea 
Scout Patrol” gives all the information on 
how this can be organized, and will be sent 
free to any Scout by writing to Thomas J. 
Keane, Sea Scout Section of Boys’ Lirr, Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


January 
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There’s a lure about the South Seas that is 


irresistible. 


If you've ever been there, you want to go back! 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 1932-1933 


By Douglas Fairbanks 


name of Alexander Selkirk was ship- 

wrecked on the island of Juan Fernandez, 
in the Pacific Ocean off the Coast of Chilli. 
Five years later, he became “Robinson 
Crusoe.” His experiences served as the 
foundation for that famous story, written in 
1719 by Daniel Defoe. 

Judging by the early date of Alexander 
Selkirk’s adventures, he was probably the 
first civilized white man ever to apply the 
knowledge and principles of woodcraft, handi- 
work, fire by friction and other methods of 
meeting emergencies which are taught nowa- 
days to the Boy Scouts. 

In the story, “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” which is 
not history but fiction, very likely Defoe en- 
larged upon the real adventures of Selkirk. 
However, the underlying principle of the 
book is based upon fact, and it is a story 
which has delighted and fascinated readers 
for several generations. With this in mind, 
when we decided to make a new photoplay 
and were groping about for a subject, the 
happy thought occurred that we might com- 
bine much of the activity which is so essen- 
tially a part of Scouting and Scout Law, with 
the adventures depicted in ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” and thus create a very novel and 
entertaining picture. 

At first, my idea was to make a literal 
translation of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” which is a 
regular mine of Boy Scout activity, but I soon 
saw that the book is really not adaptable to 
the screen, because when analyzed it lacks 
variety, and also it would not offer the oppor- 
tunity I sought to accent the true value of 
Scout lore which, when conscientiously under- 
taken and thoroughly absorbed, gives a boy 
not only physical and mental training, but 
also a foundation in character that will stand 
him in good stead all through life. Of course, 
Wwe were greatly disappointed at first over 
not being able actually to film ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” for I had intended to take the pic- 
ture on the island of Juan Fernandez, where 
Selkirk actually had his experiences. This is 
undoubtedly one of the most beautiful spots 
in all the seven seas, and would have lent it- 
self to screen treatment most admirably. 
However, we found just as good spots in the 
Society Islands and among the other groups 
that compose French Oceania, so our disap- 
pointment was comparatively short-lived. 
And when we finally reached the island of 
Moorea, where the Robinson Crusoe pent- 
house scenes were taken, I don’t mind saying 
that my knowledge of Boy Scout methods 
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came in very handy. In fact, I don’t know 
what we would have done without it, for al- 
though the natives were very adept at imple- 
ment building, it was hard to make them 
understand through an interpreter just what 
kind of implements we wanted. So the result 
was thatin most cases we had to show them 
by making the first implements ourselves. 

A great deal of interest and amusement 
was aroused among many of the chiefs and 
tribal rulers with knot-tying as practiced by 
the Boy Scouts. For instance, they were 
amazed at the simplicity and efficiency of the 
square knot, which they quickly learned to 
tie. Also the bowline piqued their curiosity, 
and they regarded it much as we might look 
upon a puzzle. A few of the more primitive, 
of course, were superstitious about the whole 
process of knot-tying, considering it a sort of 
witchcraft which might prove harmful. While 
a very simple and kindly people, nevertheless 
the Polynesians are very superstitious, and 
knot-tying to many of them was new, for they 
accomplished the same result by twisting 
and tangling or braiding fibers together. 

A very amusing incident occurred while 
we were making some scenes near the lovely 
spot on the island of Tahiti where Robert 
Louis Stevenson once lived. 

Walter Pohlman, the chief technician of 
the company, had made an imitation skull 
from a natural chalk-stone which is found to 
some extent on a few of the South Sea Islands. 
This skull was to be used on Friday’s war 
canoe, to denote that he was a head-hunter. 
When properly mounted, it did, as a matter 
of fact, give the canoe a very awesome and 
sinister look. Whenever we would haul this 
canoe along the roads through the jungles 
from one location to another, the natives 
would give it a wide berth as it passed, 
usually hiding in the jungle. And one day, 
after several of them had seen the canoe 
resting on the beach in the hot sun 
for several hours, the rays shining 
brightly on the skull, one of the 
tribal ceremonial conductors ap- 
proached the chief technician and, 
talking through an interpreter, said: 
“Please do not leave that skull out in 
the sun all day because if you do it 
will walk around all night!” 

A great many of the thatched huts 
in the South Seas are infested by 


What could you Scouts do if you 
were cast on a tropical island 
with only a Scout knife? 


giant spiders, some of them almost as large as 
a good sized crab! They are perfectly harm- 
less, however, and the natives seem to think 
they are an omen of good luck. 

There are also giant land crabs, some of 
them fourteen inches in diameter, counting 
their long legs, which climb the trees. They 
go right up the bole of a cocoanut tree, agile 
as the natives themselves. And to get rid of 
them, the Polynesians make them commit 
suicide! This is done by putting a collar of 


































clay around a cocoanut tree near the top, 
say about sixty or seventy feet from the 
ground and just below where the nuts form. 
When the collar hardens, it sticks to the tree 
and the crab climbs over it to get at the 
cocoanuts, too hungry and eager to pay atten- 
tion to it. With his powerful scissors-like 
claws, he cuts the stem of a nut and it falls 
to the ground, whereupon he backs down the 
tree, bent on finding the nut and eating it. 
But when his legs strike the clay collar he 
thinks he is on the ground, so he lets go and 
falls to his death below. 

Everything about the South Seas is tre- 
mendously interesting, and I only hope that 
we have caught some of the charm of the 
region and spirit of the 
people and novelty of 
their customs in our 
interpretation of the 
adventures of “Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe.” 

However, I want to 
make it clear that our 
photoplay is entirely a 
work of fiction. For 
instance, cannibalism 
is now very rare in the 
South Seas, and is ex- 
tinct in the Society 
Islands. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN THE NEWS 





ONTESTANTS {above} , ‘ 
for the International Ora- A T RIGHT is Justin Cooper, 
torical Contest meet President thirteen-year-old Baton Rouge, 







Hoover. Georges Pol Domine L4» boy with some of the mastodon 


FE id fran inks bones he found, leading to the dis- 
of France {second from right} covey da an “tenogle.” 


was the winner. 
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teen-year-old Schenectady high- : 

school harrier {left}, completed an un- s.: 

defeated season by winning the National 

Interscholastic Cross-country race ree 
cently. 












ACK MAYPOLE {right} 
Jifteen-year-old motor-boat 
pilot of River Forest, Ill., has 
won two championship titles 
at the National Outboard 
races in California. 
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S IXTEEN- 
YEAR-OLD 
James Patterson of 
San Frarcisco, has 
executed the “im- 
possible” 3\4-turn 
dive from a 10-foot 
springboard. 


OUNG KENNETH 
DEWAR of Pasadena, 
Cal. {below}, is recognized as 
an expert model locomotive 
builder. His models generate 
100 pounds of steam, pull a 
load of 2000 pounds, and are 
complete even to air-brakes, 











ONLY thirteen years 

old but a winning 
jockey in 154 turf 
triumphs! Here is 
Clem Neilsen of Syd- 
ney, Australia, 
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STEVEN SZUMACHOWSKI, seven- wee ad 
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What I Got from My Vacation 
(Prize Winner October Contest) 
By Life Scout Robert Charles Lunch 
I WAS reading an issue of Boys’ Lire when 

I glanced at the above title. It haunted 
me because I could not remember what I 
had gotten from my vacation. I was still 
wondering when dinner was announced. As 
soon as I heard the word “dinner,”’ I thought 
of food. Food made me think of K. P.’s and 
K. P.’s made me think of what I had gotten 
from my vacation. 

By this time I suppose you think I am 
a trifle insane, but I assure you I am not. I 
can explain it all—and will. It so happened 
that I was a lowly K. P. this summer. Im- 
mediately all the tenderfeet say, “What 
does a K. P. know?” but listen on. In the 
first place I never knew there were so many 
different places in the world that bothered 
to stamp their dishes with a special mark. I 
believe we had the'greatest, the largest, and 
the most varied dish collection in the coun- 
try. Imagine the joy of slapping a dish on 
the table marked “St. Regis Hotel, Canada,” 
or there were many from that grand Alma 
Mater “Leavenworth,” and many other 
points of interest. 

Anyone interested in juggling should be a 
K. P. at least once in their life. Imagine 
the thrill of being able to juggle thirty-seven 
cups at one time as you walked into the 
kitchen, and gently put them down, breaking 
not even one! A strong man’s stunts are 
pie for a good K. P. At first a rookie K. P. 
can only lift ten plates above his head, but 
as he advances I have seen K. P.’s lift as 
many as fifty plates. By the time a K. P. 
gets his eagle badge he is able to qualify as 
an examiner in the Physical Health M. B. 
and he does not know his own strength. 

But the thing a K. P. really learns is hu- 
man nature. When people eat, the wise 
K. P. can see their inner souls as if they 
were made of glass. If a boy eats with dignity 
it may be usually found that he is always 
dignified. Some eat the dessert first (if they 
can get it) just as they would like to do in life. 
Some eat and eat and eat until they almost 
burst. This type generally are the domineer- 
ing sort, eating up everything in the way of 
their goal. Some eat with a delicacy and 
fineness that the K. P. just adores. If you 
will notice sometime, I now spoke of Doc and 
the artistic fellows. You learn early how to 
please people. You learn to please grouchy 
people; you learn to please nice people; you 
learn to please sick people and you learn to 
please the boss. 

I will touch lightly upon the subject of 
“poise.” Have you ever seen the noncha- 
lance that a K. P. has when he has just 
spilled a pot of beans? It is “the poise 
supreme.” He quietly grins, gets a mop and 
cleans it up. How many people go through 
life without learning to do that simple thing? 
He learns accuracy. It is inevitable that he 
will. When the wrath of hungry people fall 
upon his ears for bringing soup!instead of corn, 
he does not make the same mistake again. 

Brevity is not only the soul of wit, but also 
the soul of philosophy. So to end this paper, 
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I say to you, all of you, “Be a K. P. Learn 


to do the simple things well in life. Learn 
poise and finally, learn not history, not 
math, not German, but learn living.” Here’s 


luck to K. P.’s past, present and future. 


My Pet Box Tortoise 
By Garrett T. Greer 

F ONE wishes to pry into some of the more 

intimate affairs of the wild creatures in 
field and woods, one must keep them under 
close observation for a period of several 
weeks or even months at a stretch; and if 
keeping them under observation means that 
they must be captives, make them as com- 
fortable as possible in this captivity, for in so 
doing you will learn more about them, since 
they behave in a more natural manner in such 
quarters. 

At present I have under observation eight 
white-footed mice, one toad, a wood frog, a 
leopard frog, three salamanders, a garter 
snake and six turtles of three different species. 
The most interesting of all these as far as I 
am concerned is an adult common box tor- 
toise, which the boys in our camp last sum- 
mer named Twenty Grand, because he won 
every turtle race that was staged for our 
campfires during the season. 

Now if the reader has visited a boys’ camp, 
or has spent a vacation in such a camp, he al- 
ready knows how a turtle race is staged. For 
the rest of you let me explain. The first 
thing to be done in preparation for such a 
race is to form a large ring, making the 
boundaries clearly discernible by means of 
whitewash. The reason that a ring is neces- 
sary is because one has no assurance that a 
turtle will run in the direction it is assumed 
it should go. In fact one can not even be 
certain that it will run at all, but this uncer- 
tainty only adds interest to the race. With 
the assurance that whichever way the turtles 
go they must approach the finish line, they 
are released in the center of the circle and the 
race ison. Every boy in camp has his favor- 
ite and yells lustily in his endeavor to en- 
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courage it to win. A turtle may go along 
splendidly until the finish line is almost 
reached, and then stop and look around to see 
what it is all about, thus permitting another 
to win. Twenty Grand soon established him- 
self in the affections of those in camp by 
winning his first race, and then he proceeded 
to win consistently throughout the entire 
summer. : 

He came to us through the kindness of a 
naturalist friend who knew of my fondness 
for reptile study, and who found him roaming 
the hills bordering the Ohio River. In a very 
short time he had adjusted himself to cap- 
tivity, accepting his changed environment 

(Concluded on page 50) 





Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may 
contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only; folded, never rolled, and ac- 
companied by a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Manuscripts must reach this 
office on or before January 25th. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the manuscript must 
appear the words “‘For The Readers’ 


2 Park Avenue 





$25.00! 
For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 


We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the 
usual rate, but in addition we shall give a prize of $25.00 each 
month for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. 


The subject for January is How I Earn Money. 


THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Address the envelope: 


THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 
BOYS’ LIFE 


Page Contest,” the name of the author 
and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
address, the number of words in the 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
words, and, other things being equal, 
preference will be given to a shorter 
over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
tie the full award will be given each 
tying contestant. 


New York City 
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eAnnouncing the 
WINNERS 


of these prizes 


IN GENERAL ELECTRIC’S NIGHT 
PICTURE-TAKING CONTESTS FOR SCOUTS 





e General Electric is gratified at the interest shown 
by Scouts in taking night pictures; and wishes to thank the 
many Scoutmasters who gave their support to this activity 
which blazed a trail in the field of night photography. 


INTER-TROOP CONTEST 


FIRST PRIZE... 


-COMPLETE MOVIE OUTFIT 


American Legion Troop No. 3, Maui County Council B.S. A. 
Maui, Hawaii, William I. Sakamoto, S. M. 


Wailuku, 


SECOND PRIZE... PORTABLE SHORT WAVE RADIO RECEIVER 
Troop 48, Oak Park, Illinois, J. P. Bliss, Acting Skipper. 


IND 


IVIDUAL 


CONTEST 


FIRST PRIZE... 2-DAY TRIP, WITH SCOUTMASTER, THROUGH 
GENERAL ELECTRIC’S GREAT 


LABORATORIES AT SCHENEC- 


TADY, ALL EXPENSES PAID 


Lee Brown, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


OTHER 


Karl E. Blumenberg . . 
aw Columbus, Ohio 


Sewall S. Brown 


. Los Gatos, Calif. 


Don M. _ Sg 
; . Louis, Mo. 

Marvin Chaikin. . 
Cedarhurst, L. I., N. Y. 


Bill W. Collins . , 
. . Cincinnati, Ohio 


James Cuthbert . 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Russell Dolan . 
. Memphis, Tenn. 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZES 


Bill Hulings . 
‘ . Sidney, Montana 


Paul Holtzman 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


John Walter Hooker . . 
. Brooklyn, New York 


Albert Howard . 
Louisville, ‘Ky. 


James Risher . 
Meridian, Miss. 


Francis Tillemans | 
Minnesota, Minn. 


Bill Trowbridge . 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


R. H. Youngblood. . 
Oak Park, Illinois 





This lamp makes picture-taking 
at night as easy as on sunny days. 
Flash! and the picture is yours. 
No noise, smoke or muss. Oper- 
ates on house current or flashlight 
batteries. Ask your druggist or 
photo-supply dealer about G.E. 
M4zpA Photoflash lamps . 

Better still, get some lamps and 
have the fun of taking pictures 
of your troop meetings indoors. 
General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL 46) ELEC TRIG 


MAZDA PHOTOFLASH|L AMPS 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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against his partner and crashed to the kitch- 
en floor. Instantly the automatic cracked; 
but Brick was untouched. Perhaps the rob- 
ber’s aim was destroyed when his partner 
fell against him; perhaps he shot wild inten- 
tionally, as a warning. At any rate he held 
his fire, while he spoke with the automatic 
held unwaveringly on Brick. 

**Listen,” he hissed; “I don’t want to kill 
you; but you make another fool move like 
that an’ I'll plug you!” 

“Plug away,” Brick retorted. “You can 
kill me before I'll let you get away with my 
fur!” 

Pop-eyed, Deep-hole was looking on. It 
seemed to him that no man could possibly be 
more determined to kill than the man at the 
door. His lips were set in a tight, straight 
line, and his small eyes held a desperate 
gleam that left no room for doubt. Also it 
seemed to Deep-hole that every hair on 
Brick’s red head was standing out like the 
hackle of a wounded wolf. And now Brick 
was taking one, two steps toward the man 
in the door; straight at the automatic 
that in another instant would belch its charge 
of certain death. 

“Brick!” Deep-hole screamed. “Stop! 
For Heaven's sake, don’t move another peg!” 

Tom had struggled to his feet and stood 
behind his partner, groggily urging him to 
“let ‘im have it.” At the words, Brick set 
his teeth and lunged forward; and simul- 
taneously there was a blinding flash that sent 
a sheet of flame upward from floor to ceiling. 
Blinded, Brick staggered back, while the wild 
yells of the two robbers echoed from the 
kitchen. 


[N AN instant Brick realized what had hap- 

pened. Old Deep-hole had tossed a lighted 
match in the garbage can, the can they had 
forgotten to empty. Brick leaped for his 
30-30 slung on pegs above his bunk 

*“Come on, Deep-hole!”” he shouted as he 
ran from the cabin; “we've got °em now!” 

Brick was mistaken. As he left the front 
room, rifle in hand, the robbers were racing 
from the blazing kitchen. He threw the rifle 
to his shoulder and took one snap shot at the 
shadowy forms. 

**Missed,”” grunted Deep-hole, who had 
come up behind him. Deep-hole was panting; 
both from excitement and his short run. 
“Drop down,” he said; “‘take aim!” 

Brick kneeled in the snow and this time 
took steady aim and fired just as the robbers 
were disappearing over the ridge that led to 
the village at the base of the hill. 

“Think you got one of em,” Deep-hole 
exulted. “Think I saw him wobble. Go 
after ‘em, boy—we’ve got ’em on the run!” 

Brick needed no encouragement. Already 
he was tearing down the trail. But he could 
not see the fugitives. They were lost in the 
shadows of the pines. Where the trail 
branched Brick hesitated. “Which way?” 
he said aloud. 

Brick had asked himself the question; but 
Deep-hole, who had come up behind him, 
answered. 

“The left,” hesaid. “Left-hand trail leads 
to the river, an’ the other to the store. 
They'd hit for the river!” 

Deep-hole was right. When they reached 
the river, the blurred forms of two men, a 
dog-team and sled, were seen for a moment; 
then disappeared as Brick fired two ineffec- 
tual shots after them. Deep-hole groaned. 

“They got away,” he mourned. “Got 
away slick an’ clean!” 

Brick’s shots had aroused the village. 
Prospectors, miners and trappers camie on the 
run. Dean was there; he was right at Brick’s 
elbow. Yes, and Lin Murdock was there 
too! That was lucky. Perhaps it was not 
too late yet! Swiftly Brick blurted out his 
story. 


“Which way—up or down?” said the 
deputy. 

“Down,” said Brick. “Down,” echoed 
Deep-hole. 


Talking Machine, as usual, was at Mur- 
dock’s elbow. “You think maybeso you 
ketchum easy this time?” he said. “J think 
you ketchum just same like that time when 
it’s two-dog teams they’re coming up Yukon. 
You know that time, when it’s—— 

“Sure,” Murdock interrupted. “I know 
that time; but now you hustle along an’ 
hitch up my dogs. Get a move on!” 

““Whish!” said Talking Machine. “I’m 

now!” 

While they waited for Talking Machine, it 
seemed that a miracle happened. Magically 
men were able to see the faces of each other 


Forgettin’ 


now. The scene was light; like a winter's 
twilight. In spite of the excitement of the 
moment, this strange phenomenon caused 
the men to exchange glances of astonishment. 
Then: “It’s Brick’s cabin!” one exclaimed. 
“Tt’s on fire!” 

Brick’s cabin was indeed on fire. It stood 
out now, a flaming torch on the hill, and 
already the greedy crackle of the flames could 
distinctly be heard. It was too late to save 
the cabin; every man was agreed on that 
after making a swift but futile run up the 
hill. Back they came to find Talking Ma- 
chine waiting with Murdock’s big basket sled. 
Brick, in a borrowed parka, took his place in 
the sled. He was inclined to blame Deep- 
hole. 

“If you had stayed there, you might’ve 
put the fire out,” he said; then Murdock 
bawled “Mush!” at his leader and they 
were off. 

“*Me put that fire out!” Deep-hole wailed 
after them; “why, I barely got out with my 
life! That fire was spread all over the 
ceilin’ when I run out! Yeah, 7 should put 
out the fire! Huh! A man might’s well pour 
a cup o’ water in the Pacific Ocean, an’ cable 
Seattle to look out for the flood!” 


UICKLY Brick told his story and de- 

scribed the robbers. Murdock knew the 
men; that is, they had seen them around the 
village, where they had been for two days. 
They were from the Kuskoquim, he told 
Brick, and undoubtedly they had heard some 
of the chair-warmers in Dean’s store tell of 
the fur. 

At the mention of his fur Brick lapsed into 
silence. His fur—he had saved it from 
robbers, and lost it in the fire. In the excite- 
ment of the chase he had forgotten the fire in 
the cabin. He shrugged in resigned fashion. 
He still had his breeding stock, and Dean 
would trust him for grub. 

Hours went by as they sped through the 
night. Murdock was driving the team from 
the runners of the sled, and his confidence 
was slowly waning. He had asserted that 
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they would catch up with the robbers within 
two hours or less; and now it was doubtful 
if they caught up with them a’ all They 
must have a wonderful team, Murdock specu- 
lated, as he urged his seven dogs to give the 
best they had. 

Brick’s keen eyes first sighted the camp- 
fire. When it was called to his attention 
Murdock halted his team, and gave a low 
whistle of astonishment. 

“Brick,” he said, ““your seeing that fire is 
the nearest thing to a miracle that I ever 
heard of. It’s just a little blaze; it’s well hid 
by the timber, an’ it’s a long ways from the 
river bank.” 

*“Funny they’d make camp,” said Brick. 
**What do you suppose they're up to?” 

“Thought they'd slip one over on us. 
Figured to give us plenty time to go trailin’ 
down river; then long before daylight they'd 
back-track past the village. Thanks to you, 
Brick, their little scheme didn’t work.” 

Leaving the dogs to their well-earned rest, 
Murdock and Brick made a long detour 
which brought them to the fire from a quar- 
ter wholly unsuspected by the robbers. 
Followed by Brick, Lin Murdock, gun in 
hand, stepped into the ring of light. The 
two men, who had been sitting before the 
fire on their sleeping-bags, stood up in 
obedience to the deputy’s command, and 
raised their hands. 

“Brick,” Lin said with a warm glow of 
satisfaction, “dig into my parka, an’ get the 
cuffs; then stand to one side when you snap 
"em on—” 

A grunted oath cut short the deputy’s 
speech. In sheer desperation one of his 
captives had suddenly hurled himself on him 
and sent his gun spinning. The two grappled 
and fell, barely joe the fire. Over and 
over they rolled, Murdock fighting silently, 
the other swearing as he fought with the 
frenzy of a madman. 

Something impelled Brick to look at the 
other fellow. He had turned just in time 
to meet the fierce onslaught of the man 
called Tom. Brick braced himself, and met 





ERE are the winning neckerchief 

slides in Green Bar Bill's first handi- 
craft contest. How do you like them? 
The fourteen pictured above are the cream 
of the crop. 

Green Bar Bill had a hard time select- 
ing the best from the pile of slides which 
arrived from all over the country. Al- 
most every state was represented; there 
were even slides from Hawaii and from 
that Central American country, Costa 
Rica. It was only after several considera- 
tions and re-considerations and re-re- 
considerations that the winners were 
picked. 

Here they are: 

1st Prize ($10.00) to Bruce Clendenen, 
Troop 39, Los Gatos, California. 

His slide (No. 1 on the photograph 
above) is an excellent project with tan- 
ning of a rattlesnake skin, mounting it 
on wood, and fastening on to it the nine 
jointed rattle. 





Neckerchief Sliding 





2nd Prize ($5.00) to Stephen M. Barker, 
Troop 58, Delmar, New York. 

A very original slide (No. 2 above), 
a fine woodcarving of an Indian head with 
a war bonnet of real feathers. 

Congratulations, Bruce and Steve! 


Honorable Mention 
So many slides were worthy of prizes, 
but since only two were available, honor- 
able mention was given to: 


B. Caccamo (11 & 13, made from artificial horn) 
—Brooklyn, N. Y.; L. L. Hallman (5, a beautiful 
inlayed slide)—Goldsboro, N. C.; Jack Hardwick 
(9, from a sheep's vertebra) Independence, Kan.; 
Carl W. Heinmiller (7, a bison head of wood and 
fur, and 14, made from horn)—Berea, Ohio; 

. Bruce Kuntz (10, a woodcarving making use of 
the natural features of the material )—Allentow n, 
Bill Luebbert (4, from a cow’s vertebra)— 
Grand Junction, Col.; Wm. Metzler (3, a wood- 
carving)—Inwood, bt. We Me Anthony Pacioni 
(12, a Patrol emblem in bead work)—Chicago, 
Ill.; Robert Singer (8, carved in bone)—Williams 
Bay, Wis.: Robert Tarbox (6, carved in vegetable 
ivory )—Rochester, N. Y. 
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the charge with a stiff right to the jaw. 
The blow was well-directed, but there was 
little force behind it. It was hard to fight 
in the snow; difficult to move about. Besides, 
Tom was wary; he had learned to respect 
that hard right of Brick’s. Brick was confi- 
dent; he had knocked this fellow down 
once, and he could do it again. His confi- 
dence was redoubled when he landed two 
blows in rapid succession and saw Tom’s 
guard drop and his head rock from the im- 
pact. 

Tom was backing away groggily, his head 
and hands down. Brick leaped forward. 
The fight was over, and it was his. Another 
one-two like the last would spell the finish. 
Suddenly Tom halted. His eyes blazed 
in the firelight, and he bared his teeth like a 
trapped wolf. Then swiftly his hand came 
from his side, and Brick caught the flash 
of steel. Up went the hand and down came 
the knife. Brick recoiled, and the long blade 
ripped through the folds of his parka. Up 
went the knife again, but this time Brick’s 
left hand had seized the arm that was driv- 
ing the knife downward, slipped to the wrist 
and held on. 

“Brick! Brick!” 

That was Murdock calling. The deputy 
was in trouble. The cry gave Brick new 
strength. Holding to the wrist with his left 
hand, he drove his right fist into the snarling 
face that was now within easy reach. Again 
and again he struck out like a battering-ram. 
He felt the wrist he was holding go limp at 
last, and with his last ounce of strength struck 
the blow that dropped his man at his feet. 

Brick wheeled about. He was just in time. 
Lin Murdock was down, and Tom’s partner 
was Sern “4 And his fist was drawn back 

. . No, it was not his fist; it was a 
gun. With the speed of thought Brick sprang 
forward and kicked out with a moccasined 
foot and sent the weapon flying into the 
drift. After that he hurled the fellow into 
the snow, and sat upon him while Murdock 
produced his handcuffs. 

“Thanks, Brick,’”” Murdock said laconi- 
cally after both captives, securely manacled, 
were trussed in their sleeping-bags. “‘Be- 
lieve me,” he added with deep feeling, I sure 
owe my life to you.” 

‘*Like two sacks of oats,” said Brick as he 
helped Murdock heave the men into their 
own sled. 

“Only oats are worth a lot of money in 
Alaska,” the deputy contributed, ‘while 
skunks like these wouldn’t bring a dime a 
dozen. An’ now let’s hit the trail.” 

At the store they found the storekeeper, 
Deep-hole and Talking Machine sitting 
by the stove awaiting their return. Brick 
was tired, and without a word he sank de- 
jectedly into a chair, while Murdock told 
of the capture. 

“I’m leavin’ em outside in cold storage,” 
he concluded, “while I warm up for a few 
minutes.” 

Deep-hole had been watching Brick 
closely. ‘‘Brick,” he said apologetically, as 
he studied the drawn face of his young friend; 
“I’m mighty sorry about the cabin, but it 
couldn’t be helped. It was as dry as tinder, 
an’ there wasn’t a thing I could do. Dean’s 
got us fixed up above the store for to-night, 
an’ to-morrow we can move into an empty 
cabin till we can build one for ourselves.” 

“I’m not worried about the cabin,” Brick 
said wearily. “It’s insured for every dollar 
it’s worth. The only thing that bothers me is 
the fur. It’s a tough break, when I need the 
money the way I do.” 

“Well, now, if that ain’t too bad,” said 
Deep-hole with genuine feeling. “I mean 
it” s too bad 

“Just same,”’ Talking Machine cut in, 
“that’s not too bad when Marshal Lin he’s 
ketchum two men and he’s ketchum easy 
too. Gee, that’s fine way, I think, and——” 

“Sa-ay!”’ bellowed old Deep-hole in high 
dudgeon. “You shut up!” 

“All right,” said Talking Machine re- 
signedly, “I’m shut.” 

“T mean, Brick,” old Deep-hole resumed, 
with a final terrifying glare at Talking 
Machine, “that it’s too bad that all these 
hours you've had to think that fur was lost, 
when all the time it’s been safe.” 

“‘What’s that!” Brick interrupted sharply. 
“The furs safe! You mean it wasn't 
burned up!” 

“Not any; it’s all safe right now in the 
United States mail.” 

“But how— I don’t get you—you were 
right behind me all the time—you didn’t 
save it!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Sure I did. I glommed them two bags of 
pelts on my way out the cabin. Slung ‘em 
on top the cache on the way; only you was so 
busy shootin’ you didn’t see me, I reckon. 
Anyhow, she’s safe.” 

Brick fell back in his chair. “Well,” he 
said with a deep happy sigh, “that sure 
does take a load off my mind. But how 
does it happen, Deep-hole,”” he added with a 
grin, “that you remembered?” 

“Don’t know,” said Deep-hole, returning 
the grin, “unless it was because you was 
scoldin’ me so much about forgettin’. Or 
maybe my mem’ry’s comin’ back. Reckon 
it is. Anyhow, I remember what it was I 


How to Get a Job 


(Concluded from page 18) 


applicants come to present their qualifica- 
tions to meet these needs. 

Some agencies specialize cnly in men with 
training and experience; some do not inter- 
view those who have not had previous busi- 
ness connections and have not been earning 
several thousand dollars a year. Other 
agencies have positions ranging from office 
boy to vice-president or even president. 
Your interest in an agency is simply that, 
through its contacts, you may be able to find 
an opening which otherwise you would not 
have discovered. 

Some of these organizations do a large 
business in their junior departments. Clerks, 
junior executives and office boys are among 
those placed by such agencies. It will be 
time well spent to visit such an agency and 
see to it that your story is on file. Being 
in constant touch with scores of businesses 
and hundreds of employers, no one knows 
when a call may come for a young chap with 
precisely your ability and training. 

Agencies charge a fee if they succeed in 
placing you in a job. But usually this is 
quite moderate, and you will not begrudge 
it if you get the position you really want. 
So get in touch with your local agency; 
have a talk with them and see what they 
can do. 


OU have probably heard a lot about 

“pull,” “drag” and “influence.” So- 
and-so got a splendid position with a good 
salary simply because he was a friend of the 
president's son. Another boy was practically 
taken into the firm—and so on. 

Of course you have heard these yarns, and 
have wondered about them. Somehow, it 
didn’t seem fair that other fellows, possibly 
with less brains than you, should be singled 
out by good fortune—were getting all the 
lucky breaks. 

There is some truth in some of these stories, 
though often they are likely to be exaggerated. 
The significant thing about them, to you, is 
the fact that it is someone else who gives these 
boys their start. They don’t do it them- 
selves. Check up on them five, ten or fifteen 
years later, and you are apt to find they are 
still being helped by someone. And, 
strangely, you will discover that many of 
them are not at the top of the ladder, as you 
would expect; they are in some sort of a rut, 
and thankful to be even there. 

If they have initiative of their own, that 
is quite different. Then, getting off to a good 
start, they work their way on up. 

In finding an opening for yourself, by all 
means talk with all the people you know. 
Tell them about yourself, what your train- 
ing is and what you want to do. But let 
them see that you are qualified for the 
position you seek, and that, in recom- 
mending you, they will not merely be ask- 
ing someone to do you a favor by giving 
you a chance. 

Let us see how this works. You know, we 
will assume, three or four business men. You 
go down and talk things over with them. 
They become interested and perhaps promise 
that they will “look around” and if they 
hear of anything, will let you know. 

One of these men may be a merchant. 
Among his customers are executives in vari- 
ouscompanies. He also has contact possibly, 
with salesmen from different organizations, 
both in your city and out of town. In other 
words, he knows a number of people, includ- 
ing several who are in a position to hire you, 
should they happen to have a vacancy. 

Another man you visit may be a banker, or 
lawyer. He, too, has his own circle of friends 
and acquaintances, and he spreads the good 
word about you to them. After a while, he 
calls you in. He has heard from one of his 
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drawed out when I was gettin’ ready to fill 
them lamps. It was gasoline. Coal oil 
never would've blowed up like that did!” 

“Well, now that your memory has re- 
turned, I can quit scolding you.” 

“Yep, an’ I can begin on you. In the first 
place, you forgot to empty out that garbage- | 
can after you'd poured gasoline into it; an’ 
then you forgot them pelts slick an’ clean!” 

Brick grinned good-naturedly. “Aw, 
forget it,”” he said. 

“Forget it!” boomed old Deep-hole with 
mock seriousness. ‘* Why, forgettin’ is awful, 
Brick. Don't ask me to forget! I can’t 
think of anythin’ worse than forgettin’!” 





contacts who is either in the market for your 
wares, or who knows of an opening in some 
other concern. | 

That's how people can help you. Not in| 
going out and begging a job for you; but in | 
acting as an intelligence or information 
bureau to pass on to you any leads that are 
uncovered. 

Naturally, the more people you know and 
see and interest in what you have to offer, the 
greater are your chances of finding a vacancy, 
and the nearer you are to a job. It may be, 
too, that one of the men you call on will find 
that he can use you in his own organization. 
In this case you are fortunate, indeed. 


OW we come to one of the most impor- 
tant methods of all—writing letters. 
Letters can take your message right to the 
man you want to reach. They can tell your 
story more quickly and more effectively than 
you could yourself. ‘They can present your 
case in a way that will impress and appeal 
to the man you are addressing—and if he can 
use you, your letter will win you an inter- 
view. 

Letters not only save time and tramping 
the streets, but they prove a splendid intro- | 
duction in case you want to follow them | 
with a personal visit. Furthermore, you can | 
go as high as you like with your letter—even | 
to the president of the company, should that 
seem needful. With a letter you can con- 
tact a man directly, without having to cool 
your heels in a reception-room, or be told 
politely that he is out, in conference, or 
away. Even if there is no job in that organi- 
zation, your letter will discover that fact. 
And it will register your name with the man 
who reads it—provided you have done a 
good job in writing it. 

You can use letters in two ways. You can 
write to all the firms for which you would 
like to work, and see what nibbles you get. 
Or you can send out your letter as an intro- 
duction and follow it, in a day or so, by call- 
ing in person. Either method has its ad- 
vantages and you will have to determine for 
yourself which one to use in a given case. 

A letter gives you this advantage, when 
you follow it with a visit. It sets before the 
man you are to see, your name, age, educa- 
tion, experience and what you are qualified 
to do. When you come in for an interview, 
he will have had time to think about you. 
Like an advertisement in a magazine your 
letter will have done its selling in advance. 
And that’s mighty effective salesman- 
ship. 

There is just one more way to find an open- 
ing—and that is to make one, through an 
idea. 

It is the most difficult and perhaps the 
most effective way of all. Actually, you are 
creating a job for yourself and then selling 
yourself as the one person to handle it. 

Not every boy can do it, for it requires 
thought, imagination and initiative. But itis 
worth mentioning—and decidedly worth 
thinking about. Once you acquire the knack 
—or art—of developing sound ideas and 
selling them, the whole world is your oyster. 
And no matter what your age is now, it’s 
never too early to begin. Selling yourself 
into a job you yourself have created means 
just this: keeping your eyes open, seeing an 
opportunity—then seizing it promptly. 

Here are the ways to uncover an opening. 
Next month we shall see how to use them to 
get an interview. And the interview is the 
link between you and the job you want. 











HIS is the second article in this series, the 

first of which appeared in the November 

issue. The concluding article will appear in 
the March issue—The Editors. 

































































Here It Is!—A new signaling set that 
will send and receive messages either 
by telegraph, by wireless or by blinker. 
Three different features all in one unit. 
Operates very simply by the use of a 
little brass plug which when inserted 
into one of the three sockets will give 
you in turn a night blinker set, a tele- 
graph signaling set, or a wireless 
signaling set. It is called the 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT TRIPLE SIGNAL SET 
Operates on a standard 412 volt “‘C”’ battery. 


A Night Blinker Unit.—Insert the little brass 
plug into the first socket and you have a clear, 
strong light that can be seen from a great dis- 
tance. Think of it, signaling soundlessly into 
the dead of night. 


Telegraph Signaling Unit.—Insert the plug into 
socket No. 2 and it will produce a clear, pene- 
trating telegraph sound that can be transmitted 
by wire to another set as far as 1,000 feet away. 


Wireless Signaling Unit.—Insert the plug into 
socket No. 3 and you have a wireless sound 
that is so clear and sharp that it can be dis- 
tinctly heard a long ways off. This should be 
used when the person to whom you are sig- 
naling may be out of sight but within hearing 
distance. 


Don’t wait, boys, start now!—Get in touch 
with your pal and rig up a set together. Just 
imagine, you can call each other at any time 
of the day or night, have your own code and 
no one will be able to listen in. 


SEND TODAY FOR YOUR SET TO 


Boy Scouts of America 


National Supply Service 


2 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK CITY 


9 W. Washington St., « Chicago, Ill, 
755 Market St., » San Francisco 


New York Retail Store 20 E. 33rd St. 






When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


00 


Batteries 25c Extra 



































(a) The upper illustration 
shows two boys using the 
Triple Signal Set as a tele- 
graph unit. Notice the 
wires connecting one set 
to the other. (6) the lower 
illustration shows the set 

ing used as either a 
wireless or a blinker set. 
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American Girl . 
American Magazine... - 
American Magazine and Woman's 

Home Companion (all magazines 


must be sent to one address)........ 4.00 
CE a ee 2.00 
Baseball....... ae ee 2.75 
Better Homes and Gardens........... 1.50 
rs ia det aie NalG.« «> cae nase 3.50 
a Ss < aes ee 2.75 
EE =” I 6.00 
i. Jc sca cuddmbeendeseses 3.50 
DE, vctkie tele te budeseeesneeces 1.75 
a ere per eee 


Golden Book. ..... 
Good Housekeeping 
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Harper’s Magazine................. 4.50 
Hygeia.... ‘ 3.15 
ee Peery rere TT 2.90 
Rasta tui dite okeedened bene we 1.75 
tn hati din nbn teh ohana cea’ 3.75 
Open Road for Boys................. 1.50 
PT) MS Rebtds.dekacacsdnceoukese 2.75 
Pathfinder (52 issues)................ 1.90 
ME, bSClaws cg dc véU vegas canbaeee 1.75 | 
sacs ncetatensaene ae 
Readers’ Digest............. 3.75 
| ET CEE ET eee ee 3.15 
Review of Reviews. ..............05. 3.50 
Balamtic Raneticem. ..... 2. cccccscccce 


St. Nicholas 


Woman’s Home Companion 


Send orders to 


Boys’ 


2 PARK AVE. 


sEVERTWOMAN'S MAGAZINE 
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Life Magazine 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LD MAN TIME coming in on schedule 
on his new 1933 model locomotive will 
arrive on the stroke of twelve. Twelve new 
freight cars, January, February, March, etc., 
all loaded up with resolutions, promises and 
hopes. Let’s give 1933 a rousing welcome. 
But wait—what’s that dark figure sneaking 
out from under the cars and the first car, 
January, at that? Riding the rods, hey? 
We've got to find out who is arriving in this 
manner. Well, well, well, it’s rider is none 
other than that champion pest Old Idle Five 
Minutes himself! How about a rod in pickle 
for the $20 rods to each of the miles that he 
traveled in getting here? We must make him 
vamoose and retravel those miles in four 
minutes and fifty-nine seconds each for he 
has got to be got rid of before we can start 
with a happy New Year. Send in your best 
wisecracks to help chase him away and for 
the jokes accepted and published, a Boy 
Scout Diary will be awarded. 


All of Him 
Water: So you were born in Georgia? 
Joe: Yassuh. 
Watter: What part? 
Joe: Why, all of me. 


Length with Thickness 
Mata. Teacuer: You have a good head 
for geometry. 
Frosa: Why? 
Matn. Teacuer: Both plane and solid. 


Above the Clouds 
“Smoke these cigars and 500 coupons will 
get you a banjo,” said the salesman. 
“You mean a harp, don’t you?” said a 
sarcastic bystander. 





A Deep One 

The saddest news of the month is the story 
of the ambitious fellow who joined the Navy 
to see the world and spent four years in 
a submarine. 

He! 

Eneuiso Teacuer: Give an example of 
a personal pronoun. 

Stupent: He. 

Teacuer: Is “he” always a pronoun? 

Stupent: No. 

Teacuer: When is it not? 

Stupent: When you use it to laugh like 
he he he! 

It’s a Bargain 

A signin a restaurant reads: NO CHECKS 
CASHED HERE—We have made an agree- 
ment with our bank. We are not to cash 
checks; the bank is not to sell ham and eggs. 





Enough to Make a Golf Ball 
Seconp Cuass (reading up on his nature 
test): This book says baby partridges can 
conceal themselves so cleverly that a person 
can look directly at them and not see them. 
His Farner: They must be something 
like my golf balls. 
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“*Ain’t Nature Grand?’’ 

Lapy (to aviator): Look at that airplane? 
Isn’t it wonderful that man can fly like 
a bird? 

Aviator: Yes, ma’am, but man cannot 
sit on a barbed-wire fence yet! 


Spornheckrimtackles? 
Customer: I want a pair of rim-specked 
hornicles. Confound it, I mean, heck- 
rimmed spornicles— 
FLoorwa.ker: I know what you want, 
sir; Mr. Perkins, show this man some rim- 
sporned hectacles. 

















Well, Maybe He Did 
Artist: Mister, have you ever heard of 
the Red Sea? 
Tue Mister, Yes. I have. 
Artist: Well, I painted it. 


Springing Him 
Tenverroot: I almost sold these shoes. 
Seconp Cass: You did? 

Tenperroor: Yep, I had them half-soled. 


Must Have Read a Joke Like This 

Doctor (examining timid Tenderfoot for 
Life Insurance policy): What did your 
grandfather die of? 

Tenperroot: I don’t know exactly, but 
I don’t think it was anything serious. 


The Exception to the Rule 
“Funny it never repeats itself to me.” 
said the puzzled student over his history 
examination. 


Baking Hot 
Go.pBErG: Why is the sun like a loaf of 
bread? 
GotprisH: I don’t know. 
Go.pserc: It rises in the yeast and sets 
behind the vest. 








Some Difference 
A tourist stopped his car on the road and 
asked a country boy how far it was to Bunk- 
ville. The boy replied, “It’s 24,996 miles 
the way you're goin’, but if you turn around, 
it’s only four miles.” 


Generally Speaking 
Capra: The general's sick. 
Private: What’s wrong with the general? 
Capratn: Oh, things in general. 


Holding Hands 
Examiner: Your pulse is regular as & 
clock. 
AppticantT: It ought to be, you have your 
finger on my wrist watch. 


Beehive Yourself 
Pottceman: How did you come to get 
that jar of honey? 
Tramp: Well, I admit I don’t keep bees; 
but what’s to stop a fellow squeezing honey 
out of the flowers himself? 
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Great Circle 


minutes of strange nightmarish torture. Fire- 
flaught was accelerating at the rate of nearly 
thirty meters a second, with the result that 
everything within her weighed three times more 
than normal. Ina third of a minute she was 
travelling as fast as a rifle bullet-—and was 
getting into her stride! Norton felt his whole 
body being shoved back irresistibly into the 
deep padding of the seat, felt his lungs labor- 
ing beneath ribs flattened as if an incubus 
were riding his chest, felt the blood pounding 
thickly in his temples. He tried to look at 
the chronometer on the instrument panel 
before him to see how much of the hundred 
and ninety seconds of acceleration had passed 
—but red dots were swimming before his 
eyes. His hands were lumps of lead, strangely 
unwilling to be moved. Vaguely he won- 
dered how Adam was standing the ordeal, 
whether everything was going properly, but 
his thoughts were confused, hampered by a 
dull persistent desire that the relentless pres- 
sure would stop crushing his body, his brain. 
Cerebral amnesia... ? Was he passing 
ma... ? 

And then in an instant, cataclysm! Blind, 
insane panic. The seat seemed to fall away 
beneath him, the control room was reeling 
about him. His body was hanging, weight- 
less, clutching wildly for solid support, his 
heart racing frantically, breath coming in 
gasps. There was nothing solid—the whole 
ship was falling—hurtling downward into 
bottom abyss—carrying its crew to terrible 
destruction. He fought to retain his senses; 
vaguely through the chaos of racing thoughts 
came Adam's words, “. . . Don’t let your 
instincts run away wi ye.... Know ye 
aren't falling.” 

That was it: this awful sensation was part 
of the game—something they had expected, 
trained themselves for. The ship wasn’t 

. or rather was falling, only upwards—up 
into the tremendous curve of its trajectory, 
like a shell from a vast cannon, speeding with 
the momentum of its departure. On the 
instant that the great driving thrust of the 
exhaust had been cut off by the automatic 
controls all pressure had been released from 
his body. They were traveling now, inertly 
obedient to the pull of gravity, and that pull 
acted equally on every particle of his body, 
bending each one to the same curve—a por- 
tion of a tremendous elipse. And each 
particle was traveling independently of the 
next—so that there was no pull or push be- 
tween them. It was that push and pull 
which on earth produced the sensation of 
weight. The head shoving down on the 
shoulders, and the shoulders on the trunk 
and the trunk on the legs, and the earth 
shoving back up through the feet, maintain- 
ing equilibrium. Earthborn animals ex- 
pected that feeling, their bodies were de- 
signed for it, and the only time they were free 
from it was during instants of fall. And falls 
meant injury—broken bones—pain—death. 
No wonder that sensation of “weightless- 
ness” was coupled with instinctive panic. 
With extraordinary clarity Adam’s quiet dis- 
cussion of this effect one evening long ago 
passed through his mind, calming his fear— 
quieting his frantic nerves. He drew a deep 
breath and floated inert, eyes closed. It was 





a curious statement levitation—or a trance. 
Like flying in a dream. 

Then he looked at Adam. The old engi- 
neer was lying against his seat, eyelids low- 
ered, face flushed dark red, his lips open. He 
was breathing noisily. In a sudden fright 
Billy reached over and seized his wrist. The 
head rolled weirdly, the weightless body 
shifted uncannily, but the eyes remained 
closed. “‘Adam!” His voice resounded un- 
naturally in that tiny metal walled chamber. 

But Adam was unconscious. His old heart 
was laboring under the killing pressure of the 
take-off. And then Billy had to fight with a 
third assailant to his reason—his sanity. It 
was fear—stark fear—and loneliness. En- 
tombed in a steel coffin with an unconscious 
man; lost in the inhuman black void of 
space, severed by unthinkable heights and 
depths from all that was warm and mellow 
and living. Was it conceivable that he and 
his friend could return alive? 

They had to! And nothing could do it but 
cool, collective thought—reason—intellect. 
He had to forget everything. Obliterate his 
fears and emotions—become a calculating 
machine—the accurate infallible brain of 
Fireflaught, the skysearcher, to guide it safely 
back to earth. He could not afford a mo- 
ment’s hesitation over Adam. 

The instruments. First, was their course 
correct? ‘The delicate pointer of the stereo- 
meter had traced the curve of the vertical and 
horizontal acceleration. Good. It coincided 
exactly with Adam’s computed curve. And 
azimuth?—okay. Correct for the great circle 
to latitude fifty-five degrees, longitude six- 
teen degrees east. Velocity at the finish of 
acceleration, six thousand fifty-seven meters 
asecond. Forty-six meters short; not serious. 
The electric chronometer registered 6.3 min- 
utes since the takeoff (unbelievable—only six 
minutes!). That meant they'd be at the 
summit of the projectory—one thousand-odd 
kilometers high—in about four minutes. 

Time to begin to get Fireflaught in position 
for applying reverse acceleration—braking 
her speed. At a velocity of six thousand 
meters a second, to enter even the rarified 
upper layers of the stratosphere would mean 
instant incandescence—death in a burst of 
white-hot vapors. She had to be swung 
around, stern foremost, so that the driving 
power of the exhaust, acting in a reverse 
direction, could be applied to slowing her 
meteoric flight to the mere thousand or so 
miles an hour that would permit entering the 
atmosphere. That meant rotating the whole 
ship through an arc of sixty-eight degrees, 
so that the stern exhaust would face ahead, 
exactly in the direction of downward flight, 
ready for “‘full speed astern.” 

He reached for the controls of the inertia 
steering apparatus. A stray thought flashed 
through his mind—that was the apparatus 
Adam had mistrusted. But it had withstood 
a dozen tests. . . . Back behind him, at the 

center of mass of the whole projectile, were 
two motor-driven flywheels, installed with 
their axes at right angles to each other and 
to the lengthwise axis of the projectile. In 
these two flywheels lay the secret of the 
maneuver-ability of Fireflaught in free space. 
Because of the absence of air, rudders were 





(Continued from page 7) 


useless. There was no material substance, 
nothing against which any external steering 
mechanism could act, as the elevators of an 
airship act against the air or the hydroplanes 
of a submarine against the water. There was 
absolutely nothing in the surrounding 
vacuum to alter the angle of thirty-two de- 
grees to the horizontal at which the rocket 
had left the earth. Unless some force were 
provided from within, it would reenter the 
atmosphere at exactly that same angle— 
broadside on—with the motors powerless to 
cushion its fall. 

This necessary force from within was pro- 
vided by the resistance of those two flywheels 
to acceleration. The moment the current 
was turned into their motors, they would 
begin to spin in one direction—but the whole 
projectile, due to the kickback of the driving 
motors, would turn slowly in the opposite 
direction. Thus, by proper operation of the 
two wheels, one with axis vertical, and the 
other with axis horizontal, Fireflaught could 
be pointed any desired angle, so that the 
power of her exhaust could be directed as the 
pilot desired. This mechanism was vitally es- 
sential to her operation; without it she would 
be absolutely uncontrollable in free space. 

Billy reached for the switch of the vertical 
turning flywheel. He threw it, and the whine 
of a geared motor sounded deep in the ship 
behind him. Narrowly he watched the needle 
of the goniometer, the instrument that 
measured Fireflaught’s angle of inclination. 
Slowly it commenced moving along the 
angular graduations—one degree—two de- 
grees—two point three. Then suddenly the 
sound of the motor jerked to a stop and the 
needle quivered back to its starting point. 
A cold hand settled about Billy’s heart. The 
motor shouldn’t have stopped like that. He 
fumbled nervously with the switch. It was 
still on. He threw it into reverse. Nothing 
happened. Were the lights in the little 
cabin burning dimmer? He looked at the 
ammeter. The pointers were stuck against 
the maximum discharge end of the scale. 
Something was stopping the vertical fly- 
wheel. His batteries were pouring their 
electricity through the stalled motor. He 
threw the control switch in neutral, and the 
lights brightened again. 

A cold sweat broke out over Billy’s body. 
The flywheel was jammed! Helpless. Help- 
less in the grasp of machinery—machinery 
that wouldn't work. He and Adam were 
being swept into fiery death, as powerless in 
the grasp of titanic forces as two ants be- 
neath a bootheel. The puny mechanism that 
humans had thought to search the skies 
would be rubbed out in a tiny streak of 
sparks. A surge of furious resentment swept 
over him. Resentment against fate, against 
himself, against the senseless restlessness that 


drives humans into wilder and always wilder 


exploits, never satisfied. Of what use were 
all the grandiose dreams now, in the face of 
death? Death—death in the frozen stratos- 
phere—in a flash of terrific heat, the body 
whirled away in glowing molecules! Franti- 
cally he turned to the unconscious man be- 
side him. “Adam! What shall wedo?.. . 
We're trapped. .. .” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for February) 


Past the Blue Line 


what he was doing didn’t conflict with what 
Fred wanted to shine at? 
But Clifford’s hammering offensive left 
little opportunity for Dale Prep to do much 
attempted scoring of her own. The battle 
raged mostly between the two blue lines 
bounding the center zone from the two end 
zones. The green jerseys of Clifford flashed 
in formation time after time, only to be 
broken up and forced to retreat and reas- 
semble for another charge after bruising 
contact with Dale Prep’s determined de- 
fenders. Once during the terrific first period, 
Jim’s stick clipped Bullet Reicher’s feet 
leanly out from under him and sent him 
skidding into the sideboards. Jim spent two 
minutes in the penalty box for the deed, the 
While his team-mates covered up savagely 
with Clifford trying to take advantage of one 
less man on the ice against them by pushing 
the puck into the net. But Goalie Steve 
Filbert warded off all shots and finally ‘sat 
on the puck as a mélée developed in front 
of the cage, forcing a face-off and averting 
certain score. 


1933 





(Continued from page 9) 


“What do you know—Jim’s playing a 
whale of a game on defense!” a spectator 
cried as the first period neared its close. “I 
guess maybe Fred doesn’t know his men! 
Pretty smart move, making that shift! Clif- 
ford had us.all figured out till Fred did that, 
and now they can’t dope how to get past our 
new defense man! Jim’s putting up the 
hockey game of his life!” 


THE first period ended scoreless and Jim 
listened silently to Fred Conacher’s praise 
of his work on defense. The whole team came 
in for praise, Fred emphasizing that Clifford 
had aways managed to take the lead in the 
first period of her games up to this one. 
“Tf we can keep holding ’em even and take 
advantage of the breaks,” counselled Fred, 
“T think we'll win this! The way you fel- 


lows are playing today you'd do credit to 
a Canadian six!” 

‘“‘Razzberries!” said Jim, and Fred's face 
flushed. 

“T didn’t mean it the way it sounded,” he 
apologized. 
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‘Talk United States!” was Jim’s rejoinder 
“ the team returned to the ice to resume 

ay. 
¥ A break came to Dale Prep sooner than 
expected. The second period was not three 
minutes old before a mix-up in center ice 
resulted in Jim’s batting the puck free and 
Fred’s pouncing upon it for a quick dash into 
Clifford territory. He eluded the Clifford 
defense men and cut in for a close-up shot, 
whizzing the puck past a bewildered Clif- 
ford goalie who flung his body after it was 
too late. The Dale Prep rooting section 
went wild. 

“Hurray for Canada!” muttered Jim, 
falling into position as the puck was brought 
back to center ice. “If it hadn’t been for 
me getting Fred the puck, he couldn’t have 
scored—but who gets the credit?” 

“What did you say?” queried Matt 
Lathrop, right defense, who had taped a 
bump over one eye. He had seen Jim’s lips 
moving. “We've got to hold this lead now. 
She may be the only score of the game!” 

“There's going to be more scoring,” Jim 
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predicted, feelingly. “Just give me a 
chance. .. .!” 

His words were lost in the swirl of action 
which followed. Clifford was aroused to a 
higher pitch of play, determined to tie the 
count and annoyed that Dale Prep should be 
putting up so much opposition. Jim, bowled 
over by the rush of Clifford's formation, 
jabbed out his stick and caught the puck as 
a tangle of legs leaped over him. He was on 
his feet in an instant and away toward Clif- 
ford’s goal on a solo dash, intent on dupli- 
eating Fred Conacher’s scoring feat. But 
Clifford’s defense men converged upon him, 
body-cheeKked him heavily and took the 
puck awdy. A swift pass up the ice was cap- 
tured by Bullet Reicher who moved iz on 
the now threatened Dale Prep cage with the 
Clifford left and right wing on either side. 
Jim's sudden sally into enemy territory left 
the brunt of the defense work up to Matt 
Lathrop. Center Tom Owen rushed back 
to aid him but was boxed out of play by a 
green-jerseyed form and Clifford’s forward 
wall, clicking for the first time in the game, 
sailed three abreast up to the mouth of the 
cage and smacked the puck past a helpless 
goalie Steve Filbert who threw his body in 
front of the net in a futile effort to prevent 
the score. 

Dale Prep, 1; Clifford, 1. 


[? WAS as Fred had said—Clifford was 
death on close-in shots. The trio had 
looked murderous as they had advanced on 
the net, passing the puck back and forth be- 
tween them, with Dale Prep’s shattered de- 
fense trying to reorganize and break up the 
formation, all to no avail. 

“That’s what I warned you against!” 
barked Dale Prep’s captain and coach. 
“You fellows must be used to roller skates— 
not ice skates! Stay with that gang. Don't 
let °em run through or around you . . . and 
Jim, where were you on that play? What 
was your idea?” 

But the game was on again. An infuri- 
ated Jim Rader, blaming himself for Clif- 
ford’s goal but now bitterly determined to 
atone for his defensive lapse, awaited an op- 
portunity to try his hand once more at 
scoring. 

“Tl make it next time!” he told himself. 
But when the time, as he thought, arrived 
and he made another individual drive at 
Clifford’s net, his shot was deflected, the 
puck regained by an alert Clifford and hur- 
ried back up the ice where goalie Steve Fil- 
bert was again overwhelmed and the puck 
banged into the cage over his prostrate body. 
With the second period at an end, Clifford 
was leading, two goals to one! 

Dale Prep’s old boathouse beside the ice- 
bound lake was a scene of desperation as 
grim-jawed youths stalked into it, their 
skates clattering angrily on the concrete floor. 

**Jim’s tossing this game away!” growled 
center Tom Owen. “Fred ought to take 
him out!” 

“You said it!” agreed right defense Matt 
Lathrop. ‘He was okay the first period, 
but once he got the scoring bee in his nut 
he forgot all about playing defense—I 
couldn’t stop those guys alone!” 

Fred “‘Dominion” Conacher, captain and 
coach, was the last to enter. It was evident 
at once that he had blood in his eye—an 
eye which searched out one man and fixed 
upon him condemningly. 

** Jim, why didn’t you follow orders?” 

Dale Prep’s new left defense stirred un- 


easily. 

**What orders?” he evaded. 

“Didn’t I tell you to stay back . . . to 
leave the scoring to others... to play 
strict defensive? Twice you left your posi- 
tion wide open and twice, as a result, Clifford 
scored. Those two goals should be charged 
to you!” 

Jim’s face turned crimson but he was 
defiant. “‘You wouldn't be hollering if I'd 
counted those two times. But just because 
I failed and Clifford happened to come 
through——” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” the fel- 
low from Canada retorted. “If I'd called 
on you to make those plays and you had 
failed, I’d have held myself responsible. But 
you sacrificed teamwork—threw everything 
overboard to satisfy your personal vanity.” 

Jim leaped to his feet, fists clenched. 

“See here! No Cannuck’s going to tell 
eset 

Matt Lathrop and Tom Owen grasped 
Jim’s arms and forced him back upon the 
bench. 

“Think you're pretty smart, don’t you?” 
Jim fired. “I told you I wasn’t cut out for 


defense.” 
“No?” Fred rejoined. “You did well 


enough the first period. If you'd only kept 
it up!” 

“Why argue with him?” demanded center 
Tom Owen. “We're all with you, Fred. 
This guy’s a sour note. Take him out. We 
can do better without him!” 

“TIl say we can!” The sentiment ap- 
peared unanimous and Jim Rader stared 
about him, suddenly crestfallen. His at- 
tempt to defend himself against Fred's ac- 
cusations had proven as weak as his goal 
defense in the last period. 

“No, I don’t want to remove Jim,” Dale 
Prep’s captain and coach was replying. “I 
want to give him a chance to beat himself. 
I don’t have anything against him personally 


jerseys were rushing at him, however, and 
keeping him pinned close to the boards. He 
tried to veer in toward the Clifford cage 
several times but was forced to continue on 
down the sidelines to avoid a clash. Heart in 
his throat, Jim finally swerved in near the 
end of the rink, lowered his shoulder to meet 
the impact with Clifford's left defense, 
struck him hard, was jolted to his knees and 
went skidding in toward the net, swishing 
at the puck which escaped from the crook of 
his stick and rolled just out of reach. Jim, 
knocked out of play, could not regain his 
feet in time to recapture the disc. He saw 
‘ue other Clifford defense man swoop down, 
stick handle the puck in front of him and 
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—I’m not nursing any grudges as he may 
think. But I want him to play square with 
me and with the team!” 

“How about it, Jim?” asked centre Tom 
Owen. 

“I’ve always played square!” answered 
the accused. 

“Come on, gang!” urged Fred, declining 
to press the issue. “‘ We've got an uphill fight 
on our hands this last period when we should 
have been playing safe and holding our one 
goal lead, but we'll pull through yet if we all 
do our part!” 


OOL as the winter air seemed when the 
team left the boathouse for.the rink to 
play the third and last period of the furiously 
contested game, one Jim Rader was even 
more sensitive to the chilled attitude of his 
team-mates. 

“Don’t give Clifford one chance to score 
this period!”’ Fred was calling. ‘Keep ‘em 
out past the blue line like you did the first 
period and I'll get that goal back for you!” 

There Fred was again—the big “I”’ stuff 
all over. Jim checked a feeling of deep re- 
sentment. 

Clifford, now strictly on the defensive, 
indicated with the opening of the third period 
that they were interested only in keeping the 
puck out of their territory. They were 
massed to protect the one goal lead, stealthily 
awaiting occasio’ opportunities to catch 
Dale Prep’s defensive offguard and race in 
for a close shot. Fred Conacher led charge 
after charge aimed at the Clifford cage only 
to be repulsed. 

“‘He’s not making good!” Jim observed, 
bitterly. “Time's getting short. If I could 
just slip through. . . !” 

As if in answer to the wish, the puck came 
sliding to him out of a furious mix-up and 
Jim, catching the disc with his stick, shot 
off down the ice along the sideboards with 
the crowd cheering him on. He would take 
this last chance, orders or no orders. Could 
he tie the score and put Dale Prep back in 
the running, all would be forgiven. Green 


start off toward Dale Prep’s goal with the 
rink in an uproar. The green jersey was 
joined by others at mid-ice as Clifford’s ace, 
Bullet Reicher, took a pass to continue on 
into Dale Prep territory. 

With Dale’s defense split wide open and 
what appeared to be a clear shot at the goal, 
Jim, getting to his feet, felt an agony of 
despair and self-condemnation at the realiza- 
tion that his last attempted individual play 
had perhaps completely ruined whatever 
slight chance still remained of his team’s 
beating Clifford. But, even as he looked, a 
red-jerseyed figure, frantically trailing Bullet 
Reicher, flung himself headlong through the 
air as Clifford’s star drove the puck toward 
Dale Prep’s cage. This figure was taking 
a desperate chance of blocking the close-in 
shot and a roar went up as the disc struck 
the skidding body which flashed across the 
ice, hands and stick outstretched. 

“He stopped a sure goal!’’ gasped Jim, 
greatly relieved. “‘Good boy, Fred!” 

The fellow from Canada had saved Dale 
Prep’s new and unruly left defense from 
greater censure and humiliation. He slid 
on and into the mouth of the cage with Bullet 
Reicher tumbling over him as both crashed 
into goalie Steve Filbert to go down in a 
clawing heap with the puck caroming off to 
smack against the sideboards beyond. Bill 
Stewart, converted wingman, trapped the 
dise as wild-eyed Clifford men. tried to pry 
it away and push it into the net before the 
tangle could be cleared. 

“Face-off!” cried the referee, grabbing up 
the puck and calling time. 

Then it was that the crowd saw that Fred 
“Dominion” Conacher was hurt. He was 
writhing on the ice, clasping his right ankle. 
Dr. Brock, team booster who sat on the bench 
at the games, came hurrying out on the ice 
and a prickling, anxious silence fell as the 
ankle was examined. 

“A sprain,” diagnosed the doctor. “Bet- 
ter come out, Fred.” 

“No,” insisted Dale Prep’s captain and 
coach. “Tapeitup, Doc. I’m sticking in.” 
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The fans gave Fred “ Dominion’’ Conacher 
a great cheer as he resumed his feet and was 
handed his stick by an apologetic Jim Rader. 

“Awfully sorry, old man,” said Jim, and 
meant it. 

“Yeah?” said Fred, coldly. ‘‘ You're back 
at right wing, your old position. I’m taking 
your place at left defense. You think you're 
so good—let’s see some of those scores you’ve 
been trying to make!” 


Jim's face burned. He had put himself in 

a tough spot now. Fred's great score- 
blocking play had kept Dale Prep only 
a goal behind a mighty Clifford but his 
frenzied effort had cost him a leg injury. He 
was too slowed up to continue at wing which 
had forced him to assume a defensive posi- 
tion and send Jim back to the forward line. 
This cleared the way for the fellow who had 
been jealous and resentful of Fred to recap- 
ture the limelight. But Jim’s present feeling 
was not exultant. Less than five minutes of 
playing time remained in which for him to 
make amends, and now, with all he had done 
to jeopardize the chances of his team, Fred 
was being more than fair. 

“You ought to be on the bench!” center 
Tom Owen hissed in his ear. “Any guy 
We. 

But play was on again—furious, blinding 
play. Jim, back at right wing, threw him- 
self into the thick, stole the puck from a sur- 
prised Bullet Reicher and tore through Clif- 
ford’s defense men with cyclonic fury. Only 
a great stop by the Clifford goal keeper pre- 
vented a tying score. The puck rebounded 
off his shin pads and Jim was after it, bump- 
ing a green jersey roughly to ice. In a swirl 
of green jerseys, Jim regained the puck, his 
stick slashing the disc out from amidst flash- 
ing feet and falling bodies. He'd show this 
fellow from Canada how an American could 
play hockey. This game wasn’t over yet. 
Fred had challenged him to do some scoring. 
Clifford was tough but .. . ! 

“Hey, Jim—to me! To me!” 

There was Bill Stewart, whom Fred had 
moved up from left defense and who had now 
moved over to right wing from left wing 
since he, Jim, had been returned to his old 
position. Rather confusing the way they 
had been shifted around this dizzy game, but 
there was Bill, at any rate, out in the open 
near the Clifford net, banging with his stick 
on the ice and yelling for Jim to shoot the 
puck to him 

Blocked from making a shot as he was, 
Jim passed the puck, backhanding it across 
the ice. Bill took the pass and fired the disc 
on a line past the goalie into the Clifford net. 
The official scorer behind the cage raised 
a flag. 

Score: Clifford 2; Dale Prep, 2! 

Clifford took the puck from face-off and 
commenced to stall, playing safe, awaiting 
another opportunity to catch Dale Prep 
napping. But Fred Conacher, a bit unsteady 
on his feet, was seeing to it that Dale Prep’s 
defense was kept intact. With a minute of 
regulation playing-time left, Fred stopped a 
desperate Clifford drive, got the puck and 
started off down the sidelines. Bill Stewart 
swung into Fred’s defense position and yelled 
to him to “Go on!” Jim, seeing that Fred 
had eluded Clifford team members, cut 
down the other side of the rink. The fellow 
from Canada had outwitted Clifford, the 
visitors not thinking he could command such 

on his injured leg. 

“*He’s pulling the same stuff he’s criticized 
me for!” observed Jim, feelingly. ‘“‘ Indi- 
vidual stuff!” 

But Fred, veering in suddenly in an at- 
tempt to get past Clifford’s defense, spanked 
the puck sharply across the ice, just ahead 
of Jim who gasped his surprise and lurched 
out to reach the disc. 

“‘Shoot!”’ Fred begged, divining that his 
dash and unexpected pass had given Jim an 
open shot at the net. 

“Boy, I've got to make this!” Jim cried. 

Bearing down upon the cage for a close-in 
shot, Jim saw Clifford’s left defense swinging 
over, frantically trying to get between him 
and the net. He saw Fred dodge the right 
defense and sag to one knee as he slid into 
position almost in front of the cage so that 
he might have a chance to bat the puck in 
should it rebound. In that mad moment 
Jim realized that Fred was in a better spot 
for a sure shot than he, since a Clifford man 
was about to cover the angle from which he 
would have to drive the puck. 

“Fred!” Jim yelled. 

The fellow from Canada just had time to 
turn his head when the puck came whizzing 
back to him. He stabbed his stick out, 
caught it deftly, and stroked it at the net. 
Clifford's goalie fended with his stick but 
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the disc, chipping past, thumped into a corner 
of the net as the gun banged and a flag waved 
in the air. 

“T must be crazy!"’ Jim mumbled to him- 
self as Dale Prep rooters went wild with joy. 

“Passed up two swell chances to score! 
handed a goal to that Cannuck. . . !” 

Fred, having scored the winning goal, had 
slumped to the ice. It was Jim who reached 
him first and lifted him to his feet. 

“Put your arm around my neck,” he said, 
“and I'll help you off!” 


“Jim!” Fred cried, hugging him roughly. 
“*T’ve never seen such hockey as you played 
these last five minutes. Man, oh man! 
What marvelous assists you made on those 
two goals! First to Bill and then to me! I 
didn’t expect!” 

‘Neither did I,” grinned Jim, sheepishly. 
“IT fully intended to shoot for those goals 
myself. But I guess it’s a good thing I 
didn’t. You see, I’m not quite sure of myself. 
I think what I need is a couple winters in 
Canada!” 


“Take ’Er Down!” 


(Concluded from page 13) 


feet and make our measurements to see how 
much the hull would be distorted by the out- 
side pressure of the sea at that depth. To 
hold her there, I would let go the bow and 
stern anchors paying out what cable they 
took to reach bottom. Then I would give 
her buoyancy enough so that she would try 
to rise, but would be held half-way between 
the bottom and the surface by the anchors. 

“Fine! Only she wouldn’t stop at a hun- 
dred and fifty. I let go the two three-ton 
anchors hoping the loss of weight would re- 
lieve her. Nothing doing. She suddenly 
began to sink faster and almost before I 
knew it, she was on the bottom at nearly 
300 feet depth.” 

The constructor then tells how he had to 
bluff his crew of dockyard hands that this 
was just what he intended to do. To keep 
their minds occupied, he started them making 
tests and measurements. While they were 
busy, he had a chance to try to think what had 
happened. A layer of fresh water? Maybe. 
But why would it be at the bottom instead 
of on top? Well, anything could happen. 

“Will you look at this reading, Chief?” 
One of his draftsmen was asking him to read 
the figures on wooden posts which had been 
run from side to side, and from top to bottom 
of the boat’s shell, to see if the hull was being 
squeezed in enough to reduce its size and, 
hence, its displacement. It was. So much 
so, that the ship had lost many tons of 
buoyancy. 

“Look, Chief!” cried an excited voice. 
One of the men was pointing to the wood 
flooring over the batteries. There, before 
their eyes, it was buckling slowly upward as 
the crushing pressure squeezed the groaning 
hull out of shape. 

“T sent them back to their tasks, telling 
them I expected more distortion than usual, 
and that the hull should be able to resist 
even greater pressure. Then I decided to try 
to bring her up to 150 feet. I called four of 
my best men to help me, telling them to move 
about as unconcernedly as possible. 

“T blew the ballast tanks but she wouldn’t 
budge. I paid out all the anchor chain and 
let go the ten-ton false keel. Not a move out 
of the ship and we had been working for 
hours. Finally I decided to pump out the 
engine-room. 

“Then I had to take my whole gang into 
my confidence because the stern might rise 
first at such an angle that we'd all be thrown 
in a heap, up forward. Besides, I would 
put a new strain on the hull that might break 
it in two. 

“The men, however, were game and we 
started the pumps. It seemed many more 
hours before we could feel the boat begin to 
lighten, and loosen up in her unwelcome 
berth. Then, mid the hissing of millions of 
bubbles against the hull, she rose majestically 
from the bottom. Her stern was up but not 
as much as I expected, and I immediately 
stopped pumping water out. A few minutes 
later, she broke the surface and we opened 
the hatch and came out on deck.” 

How they found themselves alone and 
adrift in the darkness that had fallen, and 
how they finally attracted the attention of a 
motor boat by waving electric lights on cords, 
may be imagined. The tender had given 
them up as lost, and sailed away for help 
when she could not reach them on the tele- 
phone. The sudden drop to the bottom had 
snapped the wire. And all the while they had 
thought they could "phone the tender for help 
if they needed it. 


HE living quarters on submarines are as 
good as they are on any comparable ship. 
ven one of the small O-boats is no more 
crowded than a big power cruiser built for 
Sport use. And on the B-boats they are as 
sone and well-appointed as on a battleship. 
The officers have staterooms; so have the 
chief petty officers. The radio room is 
Separate and the galleys and officers’ mess. 
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The crew sleep in double-deck comfortable 
bunks and have their own mess-room. 

The inside of one of these big boats is so 
bright, clean, warm and well-ventilated, that 
no visitor would dream he was on one of the 
maligned “pig-boats.”” She is more like a 
yacht. The submersibles of this class have 
roomy decks where men can lounge and high 
forecastles so the boats can ride the waves 
at least as well as a destroyer. They are first 
rate sea-boats. 

A ship like this carries eight officers and 
eighty men and she is as large as a small 
cruiser. All the men are expert mechanics, 
the pick of the Navy. They draw extra pay 
and may win prize money or additional leave 
for excellence, diving and gun and torpedo 
practice. The spirit of the men is excellent 
for there is no room here for the timid or the 
grouchy. Once a man loses his nerve for 
any reason, he is immediately transferred 
to another branch of the Navy. Too much 
depends on each man doing his job perfectly 
to take any chances. 

The men are classified as torpedo-men, 
quartermaster, electricians and engineers, 
with a leader for each group, and a “Chief of 
the Boat” over all of them. Then there are 
the Commanding and the Torpedo, Diving, 
Navigating and Engineering Officers. All 
hands must take a great deal of classwork 
besides the regular and frequent cruising, 
diving and firing practice. 

The submarines’ weapon is the torpedo, 
although they all carry five-or six-inch guns. 
These guns, by the way are of the “wet” 
type, that is they stay in position when the 
boat dives. Plenty of grease protects them 
against rust. 

The new boats carry as many as ten tor- 
pedo tubes in fixed positions in the bow and 
stern. Hence the whole vessel must be aimed 
at the target. The torpedoes are twenty-one 
inches in diameter and twenty-one feet long, 
and each one is a small-sized submarine in 
itself. They are fired by admitting com- 
pressed air to a tank of water connected 
with the breech of the tube. The water under 
pressure pushes the torpedo out. A trigger- 
like arrangement starts a compressed-air 
motor in the torpedo, which can travel about 
ten thousand yards. A gyroscope-operated 
rudder keeps it headed right, and a pressure- 
operated horizontal rudder keeps it at the 
correct depth. 

After the torpedo, which weighs over a ton, 
is gone, sea-water rushes into the tube, and 
fills it, keeping the trim of the boat the same. 
This is important. 

During the early days of the war, an 
American firm built some very small sub- 
marines for Russia. They displaced less than 
one hundred tons, and carried a crew of three. 
The first time one of them went into action 
was almost the last. While running sub- 
merged in the Baltic, she sighted an enemy 
cruiser. Her commander maneuvered into 
position and fired a torpedo. The bow of the 
little submarine, suddenly relieved of a ton 
of weight, shot out of the water and hung 
there, as her commander described it, “like 
a spar-buoy, afine target fora storm of shells.” 
Quick pumping of water into the forward 
trim tank brought the toy boat back into the 
water and she escaped. So did the cruiser. 

The value of submarines as warships has 
been talked about and written about so much, 
that their peace-time use is apt to be over- 
looked. Only one inventor, Mr. Lake, has 
built boats for salvaging the cargoes of 
sunken vessels and for making maps of the 
bottom of harbors. One of his boats has 
been used for gathering oysters and other 
shellfish. He has also experimented with his 
type of boat, fitted with traction wheels so 
it can run on the bottom, for studying the 
life of plants and fish and for porwr Boss 
to work on pier and bridge foundations. 

This is a really useful field and we may yet 
see this terrible weapon turned into a tool to 
serve humanity instead of to destroy it. 
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Scouts everywhere are rallying around the 
new Johnson & Johnson First Aid Kit. It is 
designed and equipped by the largest manu- 
facturers of surgical dressings in the world, 
with the help and approval of your National 
Boy Scout Council. 


Get your Johnson & Johnson First Aid Kit from 
your local Boy Scout Supply House or drug 
store. Always replace items immediately after 


you use them. 
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TDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
oe NEW CITY, N. Y. or HOLMES PARK, MO. 


SPEND A SUMMER IN THE WOODS 
WITH DAN BEARD 


Live with Dan Beard, famous wilderness man, one of the founders 
of the Boy Scouts. Grow strong and healthy in rugged land of 
Pike County, Pa.—alt. 1700 ft. Dan Beard, with staff of sports- 
men, naturalists, aviators, will personally help you to become an 
expert woodsman. Horsemanship. Lake swimming, canoe trips, 
marksmanship, pioneer woodcraft. Lindbergh Club makes model 
airplanes. Cabin tents. Not a Scout camp, but if you are a Scout 
you can pass tests and win merit badges. very Boy Scout council 
should send at least one member. Inclusive fee. 


DAN BEARD CAMP 


PIKE COUNTY, PA. BOYS 10-17 


Dan Beard Camp, Suffern, N. Y. 
Please send me illustrated catalog. 
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Irs EASY! Watch this page in the February issue of 
Boys’ Lire for full particulars Awards will be offered 
for the best dressed and best equipped Scouts Don’t miss 
this opportunity. 


You can be one of these Scouts— it’s not difficult—and it 
all ties in with Boy Scout Week. 


In the meantime, here are Uniform and Equipment sug- 
gestions* which fit in with your outdoor and indoor 
Scouting activities for this time of the year. 







* These are but a few of the 500 
items listed in the Boy Scout catalog. 
If you have not zeceived your copy, 
write for it. Freel 
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Mackinaw 





FOR 
BOY SCOUT WEEK! 


A New Complete Official Boy Scout 
Uniform Outfit 












No. 503—Hat $1.75 
No. 647—Shirt 1.60 
No. 651—Breeches 1.60 
No. 529—Belt 35 a, ie 
No. 528—Stockings 35 onan’ eines 






Coat. Large, 
roomy  pock- 
ets and snug 
fitting collar. 
Made of a pure 
wool, rich Melton cloth. An ideal Coat 
for both Scouting and school. 


Neckerchief and Slide 55 
Total 
















No. 564 
$7.25 















Handbook for Boys 


£\ book brimming full of Scout- 
ing and boy activities. No mat- 
ter what your hobby or your 
interest iN any activity may 
be, you will find in- 
valuable informa- 

















































tion in the Offi- 
cial Hand- 
book. ici ; 
Ee Official | Official 
atrol Leader's Handbook Bugle Brownie 
atrol leaders, bet the t <6 brill: , 
covers of this book sag bo Tone os teetant, pemestel Made by Eastman Kodak for the Boy 
key to the successful f and mellow. Each one is tested Scouts of America. Equipped with special 
ee functioning of your ibe rs shipment to insure every sighting devices in which you see a big 
Official Compass Seen. detail of workmanship and tone. Key | image of the subject you are 
“Ty ake shathdn ‘whl of G, tuning slide to F. Silver - plated photographing. Picture size 
Y dial owing M6 poles. No. 3638 oe —" 234 x 314. Single lens. No 
Official Brass case, heavily nickel 60c aadieuaes focusing sequises. 
Whi tl plated, unbreakable crystal, —_ ——— 
Isle | with special locking device <<< No. 1538 | No. 1395 
One of the finest whistles made. for needle. (E a “Rexcraft"’ make $2 00 
Highly polished nickel finish. No. 1093 a \ ew oy $4.00 ’ 
No. 1281 Price, 25¢ 75¢ : 
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Official Hat 


The Official Hat harmonizes completely 
with the standards of the Scout Uniform 
for being practical, durable and smart. 
Its wide brim protects you from the ele- 
ments, the soft felt crown fits snugly and 
comfortably on the head, and gives you 
that feeling of confidence and smart- 
ness that is so characteristic 
of Boy Scouts. 


Official Breeches No. 503 


These shrink-proof and fade-proof Breeches Price, 
are made to withstand the rugged outdoor $1.75 
activities of Scouting. They are unbeatable 
for wear when camping, and conspicuous for 
their smartness on dress occasions. 


No. 651 
Price, $1.60 














Boy Scout Week will 
be celebrated from Feb- 
ruary 8th to 14th, 1933. 





Official 
Cotton Shirt 
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Official 
Wool Blanket Triple 
Signal Set 


Actually sends and receives a wireless 
signal sound, a telegraph signal and a Night 
Blinker Light Signal. It operates 
efficiently on a 414-V. “‘C’’ dry cell. 
International Morse Code in- 
cluded. Without Battery, 


No.1092 $1.00 


Official Tee Battery 
Firemaking Set A great blanket fabric made of an all-wool 
olive drab material. A very practical camp 
blanket with exceptional wearing qualities. 
First Class Emblem woven into center 
of blanket. Size 66” x 82”. 
Weight 314 lbs. 


No. 1173 


Qi : $3.50 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill 
socket and notched fire board made of Yucca 
wood. This wood is especially recom- 
mended by fire-by-friction experts for 


A smartly tailored Shirt that is outstand- 
ing in appearance. Its rich khaki, fade- 
proof color, set off with the dark Official 
Buttons and the embroidered name strip, 
give it that perfect Scout appearance. 


No. 647 
Price, $1.60 
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An all wool Stocking that is both soft and 
warm, and yet does not give the feeling of being 
' bulky in the shoe and scratchy on the foot. 


No. 520 Price, $1.25 
Offfcial Wool Stockings © 


A pure wool Stocking that is 
luxuriously soft and warm,— 
adeep khaki color that 
harmonizes splendidly 
with the Uniform. 


No. 530 
85c 



































at quick results. Package of tinder 
furnished. 3 
a 
No. 1532 
Whitt-L-Kraft Knife 75¢ 
as four special blades, each of which 
can be used for dozens of purposes where 
another knife would be practically useless. 
Every boy doing handicraft work 
should have this knife. 
No. 1087 
$1.50 
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SWEET-ORR DISTRIBUTORS, INC. ARE THE NATIONAL SCOUT DISTRIBUTORS TO THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
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CAN YOU SKI? 
<7 





Whether you can or 


boo. 
let, “How to Ski’’. It's 
“chuck” full of valu- 
able instruction by 
expert skiers, and x : 
tells you all about the 
world-famous 


NORTHLAND © 


SKIS 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
pair of *‘Northlands”, the skis 
with the deerhead 


trademark. = Le 
‘ a NontHLann SKI MFG. CO. 
World's largest Ski M/rs. 



















1 Merriam Pk., St. Paul, Minn. 
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today. oom $2.98 
THE NEWMAN- STERN CO.,1746 E. 12th Street, Cleveland, O. 





$1.50 EASILY EARNED 


Send for one dozen cans DENTAID 
TOOTH POWDER. Sell at 35 cents each 
Then send us $2.70. Give reference when 
ordering. Quality of product will enable 
you to build up attractive business. 


Dentaid Company, San Anselmo, California. 
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Write RADIUM DIAL COMPANY, Ottawa, Illinois 


WE TRUST YOU 
We will send you 25 
shiny cellophane covered ores. each hold- 
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For young people; beautiful, 
hand-made, finely finished. 
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The Sign of Abu Thail 


The big room was empty. Muir had gone. 
Not willingly—for there were signs of a ter- 
rific struggle. The drafting table stood up- 
ended; maps and blue-prints were spilled in a 
litter on the floor. The engineer's chair, 
stripped of arms and back, was overturned. 
Papers from Muir’s desk were scattered all 
about it. And there was something else 
which as he glimpsed it, sent a chill over 
Scott. Red splashes on the papers; by the up- 
turned drafting table, a dark pool. 

The boy stared at the dark pool, his hands 
hanging nerveless at his sides. But for a 
second only. If Muir was—gone, he must 
carry on. With a quick stride he knelt beside 
the table; then gasped with relief. 

The dark pool was not blood. It was 
carmine ink spilled when the table was over- 
turned. The empty bottle lay close by. And 
stamped on the torn and crumpled papers 
were many marks; the marks of a dog’s pad- 
ded feet. Some were blurred; some clear as 
print. There was something wrong about 
these. Scott stared. One pad showed three 
toes missing. 

Strangely, insistently, there came to him 
John Muir’s words: “‘You see—and act.” 
There were two things to be done. John 
Muir must be found; the raiding on the power 
line stopped. Muir counted on him; he must 
carry on. His eyes steadied with determina- 
tion. He was a boy, but now he had a man’s 
work to do. Crossing to the telephone he 
called the Surete Generale, the Police office, in 
the rue de Tanger. 


NOON came and the police of the city had 
found no trace, either of the tattooed 
beggar or of Muir. The Chief Inspector, M. 
Berthin, a grizzled, kindly man, wearing the 
red ribbon of the Légion d’Honneur, spread 
his hands in an expressive gesture of dismay. 

**You say they threatened him, my son. 
We should have been informed of that. There 
is the Kasbah in the city’s heart; a maze of 
crooked streets, mysterious blind doors. He 
may be hidden there—he could not have been 
taken to the hills. We have watched every 
highway, have examined all records at the 
Gare d’Alger, the station of the railway, 
south. There was no beggar such as you de- 
scribe.. One left who had a dog, truly. But 
that was Selim Rasul, Caid of the village 
called Bir Radek. He, with his brother, his 
sick wife, and his tawny beast.” Berthin 
sighed. “It is a boiling-pot, this city of 

giers, and we who sit upon the lid must ob- 
serve every bubble.” 

“Observe!” Scott Thurston sprang sud- 
denly from his chair. ‘‘This dog—was it 
lame? And the Caid, Selim Rasul’s wife, did 
the Agent at the station see her face?” 

M. Berthin shook his head. 

“*Women of the Moslem faith wear veils. 
But the tawny beast—” He lifted the phone 
from its yoke—‘‘I can ask the brigade chief 
at the Chemin de fer as to its lameness.” 

The boy waited while the interminably 
slow connection was put through. He lis- 
tened to Berthin’s staccato questions. Words 
tumbled from the inspector's lips, a torrent 
far too rapid for Scott’s high school French. 
At last Berthin turned, his mobile face ex- 
pressing amazed doubt. 

“*The beast was lame, or hurt. For, in the 
waiting-room remains a red print by the 
bench where Selim Rasul and his party sat. 
The print of a dog’s foot with three toes 

one. 

Scott Thurston gave a cry. “I’ve got to 
see it, sir! It may mean—” he stopped. He 
did not know what that print might mean. 

But, as the police car of Inspector Berthin 
whirled him through the busy rue d’'Isly, 
Scott was thinking hard. The sick woman 
with the veil whose face had not been seen— 
could it have been John Muir? 

The brigade chief at the station shrugged 
the theory away. He had examined the 
police cartes of the Selim Rasul’s party; all 
were in order. There had even been a permit 
for the tawny dog to enter Algiers; he had 
seen that, too. 

“We shall begin a searching of the Kas- 
bah,” concluded Berthin grimly. “Following 
a mirage of the Sahara to find water were 
more hopeful,” he added. 

Scott made his decision then. 

“‘There’s a noon rapide for the hill coun- 
ry,” he said; “I’m going south. To the 
village of Bir Radek.” And nothing the 
kindly Berthin said could sway him from his 
purpose. “It needed a white man.” Muir's 
words, those. And there was a premonition 
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growing stronger in Scott’s mind that at Bir 
Radek he would find the key to John Muir’s 
disappearance. 

Bir Radek, a mud-roofed village nestling on 
the steep slopes of the Jebel Aures in the 
eastern Atlas chain, was wrapped in silence 
when Scott Thurston stepped from the sta- 
tion platform. The train moved southward 
into a yellow arid valley that shimmered in 
the setting sun. Suddenly from the high 
tower of a minaret a muezzin called, his voice 
echoing across the white-domed roofs: 

“IV Allah! IW Allah! Mohammed rasoul 
Allah!” 

It was the East, untouched by centuries. 
The boy felt its awe. His face was grim as 
he strode through the deserted village point- 
ing his steps for the whitewashed bastion 
marking the Caserne of the Batallion du 
Genie, the French military quarters. 

He entered a walled street, empty except 
for figures which now and then flitted by like 
ghosts. White-veiled women, men in the 
shadows of arched doorways, hands held be- 
fore their faces as Scott passed to forfend the 
evil eye. 

There were dogs, too, dozens of them; slink- 
ing, sharp-eared. They cringed at the corners 
of the crooked streets, baring their teeth at 
Scott; their mangy backs roached threaten- 
ingly. ‘‘The village of the jackals,” Muir had 
called Bir Radek. Scott understood why. 

Twilight was coming on. He hurried faster. 
At a sharp turn the street opened into a wide 
square, the souks, the village market place. 
In the center of the square at a stone-curbed 
well with a long sweep-arm of palm-wood, a 
child was filling a burnished copper jar. The 
bucket spilled. A pack of waiting curs 
swarmed in to lap the water greedily from the 
hard-packed clay. The little girl, lifting the 
jar upon her shoulder, walked away and 
vanished down a gloomy passage. 

Scott Thurston hardly saw ker go. He 
was staring at the yelping curs about the well 
—at one beast who stood, head lowered, 
separated from the rest. It was hard to see 
with the long shadows creeping fast across 
the square. But as a slender rivulet of water 
trickled toward the beast he leaped back, 
with a febrile snarl, close to where Scott 
Thurston stood. 

Even in the dim light the boy could see a 
dark red stain showing on the foreleg of the 
tawny beast. He saw too a foamy slaver 
dripping from its jaws. The beast snarled 
again—a dreadful sound—and charged the 
cur pack, snapping viciously to right and 
left. The pack scattered, the beast ran on 
alone. On—into the dark street where the 
little girl had gone. 

Scott’s strength left him—his muscles 


turned to lead. The dog was mad.... 
Ahead in that dark lane which it had taken 
walked a little child, defenseless against the 
rabid brute. 

Suddenly the cold fear clutching at his 
heart was gone. He had won the hundred 
in ten flat at Greenville High in Mississippi. 
The boy leaped into a driving sprint, ripping 
off his khaki tunic as he ran. 

He plunged through the darkness of the 
narrow street. At first it was all pitch black 
ahead, but he ran on, striding with every 
ounce of speed. Before him something took 
vague form. It was the yellow beast, sway- 
ing a little as it ran, breathing with hoarse 
ominous sounds. 

The child screamed then. Scott saw her. 
She had stopped at an arched wooden door, 
lighted by a smoky hanging lamp. She was 
beating on the panels. But no one answered 
—and seconds counted now. 

Scott, still yards behind the lurching dog, 
saw the child stop and turn, white-faced 
against the heavy door. The copper pitcher 
fell, poured out across the sill. With the fear 
of rabid beasts for water, the dog, checked 
for a moment, stopped. 

That split second was Scott Thurston’s. 
His body leashed out in a hurtling dive, the 
fierce lunge ‘of a football tackle. The khaki 
tunic he held forward like a shield. An in- 
stant—and he struck. 

The impact swept the dog clear of its feet, 
drove it with a vicious slam against the hard 
clay wall. Scott heard a trap-like clash of 
fangs, felt the cloth of the tunic rip. Then in 
a twisting fighting mass, boy and dog rolled 
over and over in the darkness of the dusty 
street. The beast was fighting furiously. 
Scott’s hands, working upward for a hold, 
felt its shoulder muscles ripple, set rock hard; 
heard those deadly fangs snap, closer to his 
breast. Dimly he was conscious that the 
wooden door had opened, that light streamed 
through the arch. 

His fingers, locked under the beast’s jaws, 
tightened. The dog moaned; its breath 
whistled hoarsely. Scott felt the whipping 
body slack. He gave a quick lift and hurling 
the dog beneath him, drove his knees with all 
his weight into the heaving ribs. The dog 
gave a convulsive twitch—lay still. 

After a moment Scott Thurston drew his 
hands away and stood up. He was shaking, 
beads of moisture trickled down his forehead 
into his eyes. A chill, colder than the desert 
night, passed over him. Brushing an arm 
across his eyes, Scott raised his head. 

A man in a black burnoose stood in the 
arched opening staring at him. He held the 
little child close, whispering to her in the 
guttural Arab tongue. 




















“Mother, do you suppose he started 
cut to be one of us, then gave it up?” 
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“Bismillah! It is the end of the Abu 
Thail,’ he soothed. 

The child’s cries stopped. In an open 
court in the rear a fire of ha tubf sticks 
crackled and burned brightly. A ring of 
hooded figures sat about it. One rose and 
came forward. As he stepped beneath the 
lamp under the arch, Scott saw his face. It 
was the tattooed beggar. The boy cried out, 
but the other’s words cut through his voice: 

“Blood calls for blood, so hath the Prophet 
said... . But this youth has saved the 
daughter of my father’s son from worse than 
death. And he is the helper of the One who 
rides without Fear.” 

Then Scott found his voice, though the 
words of the tattooed beggar had no meaning 
for him. 

“Where is John Muir?” he cried. And 
though still shaking in reaction from his 
struggle, he bent forward threateningly. 

The Arab touched his breast, his forehead, 
and his lips—a sign of deep respect. He 
beckoned Scott and led the way into the 
court. And coming to a halt beside the fire, 


the boy gazed down into the ring of faces. 
They were dark, unfriendly, with eyes from 
which the firelight caught bright sparks like 
glinting steel. Again Scott said: 

“The sheerif, Muir, you—” he pointed at the 
tattooed man—* Bu-it (speak), where is he?” 

The Arab gazed at him, his face unread- 
able. Suddenly he clapped his hands and 
when a servant came, gave him a harsh order. 
At his words the men about the fire came 
leaping to their feet. Scott tensed. 

A quick silence fell, and from the shadowed 
pillars of the court strode—John Muir. He 
walked painfully; his forehead was cut and 
bruised. He saw Scott Thurston and his face 
went white. 

“*You, too!” he muttered—then checked, 
for the tattooed man was speaking; speaking 
slowly and in French, which all could under- 
stand. 

“The brothers of the Aissoui have taken 
you as hostage so that the tomb of ‘a holy 
marabout would remain undefiled. Accord- 
ing to a tenet of our faith, the Moslem creed. 
But there are greater things than creeds—a 





strong heart and tender compassion for the 
weak. The youth has saved my brother's 
daughter from a thousand deaths. .:. 
Blood calls to blood. . . . Go, then. And 
your wires, they shall not be molested. I, 
Caid of the Brotherhood of Aissoui, have 
spoken.” 

Throwing the skirt of his burnoose across his 
arm, he led them to the door and opened it. 

““Go with Allah,” he said solemnly. The 
arched door swung shut behind the two. 

It was not until they had left the crooked 
tortuous street and reached the market place 
that John Muir spoke. And then it was but 
one word. 

“How 23 

“The sign of Abu Thail,” Scott replied as 
he sat down on the well-curb shakily. He 
laughed, but his face was drawn. “‘It sounds 
foolish, but I saw his pad marks in the room. 
In red ink that won’t come off.” 

When he had told the whole story, the 
engineer laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder: 

“You see—and act. ... Great assets, 
youngster. . . . I’ve said this before.” 





Finders Weepers 


When I say everything went well those 
first few weeks, I demand the right to make 
one exception. The kittens grew rapidly into 
full cathood and then kept on growing. Sue 
tired of feeding them from a bottle when they 
were quite capable of swallowing the bottle 
itself, so mother gave them pieces of liver 
which she purchased at the butcher’s for that 
very purpose. 

The cats took to that liver like my lame 
duck takes to the garage at the first sign of 
rain. They devoured their allotment in one 
gulp and then howled for more. 


JOT only did they grow too rapidly, but 
+" their claws and teeth seemed to be even 
out of proportion to their size. Their faces 
seemed to differ oddly from the other three 
cats, who, queerly enough, refused to asso- 
ciate with Romulus and Remulus. And, 
most peculiar of all, they never developed 
tails. 

I named them Romulus and Remulus. My 
father asked me if I knew who Romulus and 
Remulus were. I said I did not, and that 
while I did not care a great deal, I would be 
glad to have him enlighten me. 

“Why of course,” he laughed. ‘Romulus 
and Remulus were—er—a—legendary fig- 
ures. They were the—twin gods of—ahem— 
protection, I believe.” 

“How interesting,” mother remarked; 
“when I went to school Romulus and Remus 
were supposed to be the-two who founded 
Rome.” 

“Of course,” father said calmly, “‘that’s 
what I meant to say. Please pass the po- 
tatoes.” (We were eating dinner.) 

“Well, I'll tell you what I think,” pro- 
nounced my older brother, Jim. ‘I don't 
think those animals are cats!” 

“The first three words will be sufficient,” 
drawled my sister. “*‘I don’t think!” 

Naturally this statement started a discus- 
sion of an entirely different nature, but as I 
already had heard practically everything the 
two combatants could say to one another, I 
paid no further attention to them. Instead, 
[thought very deeply about what my brother 
had said. 

Whenever I desire to think deeply, it is my 
custom to go out behind the garage and sit 
with my back against the fence and my feet 
propped against the mountain which springs 
up from our own back yard. 

So many matters requiring deep thought 
have been brought to my attention that in the 
course of time I have worn away all the weeds 
at that particular spot and have even formed 
a slight hollow in the ground. 

No sooner had I made myself comfortable 
than Romulus and Remulus came bouncing 
along and plopped into my lap. By now 
their combined weight was a little more than 
could be desired, but I stalwartly bore up 
under it and proceeded to think. 

Again my mind formed the questions in the 
logical manner taught me by my father. 
The animals were either (1) cats, or (2) they 
were not cats. That was simple enough. 

Secondly, if (1) they were cats, they were 
harmless and should be left here. And if (2) 
they were not cats, they were either (a) 
armless, or (b) dangerous, and if (a) harm- 
less, should be left here and if (b) dangerous, 
they should be taken away. 

the second group I gave 50 per cent. for 
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each full question. Giving the cats 50 per 
cent. for the first question, and 25 per cent. 
for the first half of the second, I obtained a 
total of 75 per cent. Presumably then, the 
logical thing to do was to do nothing. This 
I did. 

Two weeks later Romulus and Remulus 
ganged up on the rest of the menagerie and 
chased the three cats, two dogs, and the one 
lame duck out of the yard. We never saw 
any of them again. I think they were glad to 
escape. 

Romulus and Remulus did not leave, how- 
ever. Oh, no. The next day they made a 
few passes at a neighbor’s aristocratic Ger- 
man police do, and sent him home looking 
as if a revolution had struck him. 

The neighbor, justly enough, complained, 
and I spoke sharply to the culprits. They 
grinned their silly grins, lolled their heads on 
one side, and rubbed up against my leg, 
nearly knocking me from my feet. 

The next day we had to buy the mailman 
a new pair of uniform trousers, while the 
milkman refused to deliver another bottle of 
milk under any circumstances. 


SOME of our oldest friends, unaccustomed 
to the boisterous welcome of the two little 
fellows, retreated ignominiously to their car 
and spread the report among our other friends 
that our home was hardly safe for visitors. 

“It’s absurd!” yelled my father. “I 
simply won't have it.” 

“You've already got it,” Jim remarked 
blandly. 

**None of our friends will come to see us 
any more,” wailed my mother, “‘and we 
don’t dare leave the house because there’s no 
telling what they will do while we're gone.” 

**T think it’s funny,” Sue giggled. 

But toward evening the two little “‘kit- 
tens” playfully chased Sue’s latest boy friend 
down the street. Personally, I considered 
this to be a very small loss, indeed. But Sue, 
unreasonable and undependable like all 
women, promptly reversed her opinion of the 
cats. 

As the boy friend refused to come back for 
his Ford, I was obliged to drive it to him. 

“Tell Sue,” the chased one snapped at me, 
“‘T'll be back when she gets rid of those darn 
wildcats!”” 

“*Wildcats?”’ I replied foolishly 

“That's what I said—wildcats!” 

On entering the house I beheld a huge 
lump of flesh garbed in the uniform of the 
Glendale Police Department, smoking one of 
Dad's best cigars. 

“I’m sorry,” he said between puffs, “‘but 
you'll have to get rid of them at once. We've 
had too many complaints.” 

“Oh, Al,” Sue wailed, “the officer says 
Romulus and Remulus aren’t cats at all. 
They’re wildcats!” 

This was no news to me. It merely con- 
firmed my darkest suspicions. 

“Oh, yes,” I babbled, “‘ wildcats.” 

This of course was the wrong thing to say. 
1 did not mean to say it, but as usual I could 
think of nothing better at the moment. 

“Oh, yes,” mimicked Sue, “‘wildcats!”” 

“Why don’t you do something?” Jim 
snapped. ° 

“You brought them home, you know,” 
father reminded me. 

The policeman leaned back, puffed re- 


flectively on his cigar, and said. “If you like 
I'll shoot them for you right now.” 

“No, no,” I said anxiously. ‘There is no 
need for that. We will think of something.” 

“Not if we depend on you, we won't,” 
Jim remarked traitorously. 

““Where’s David?” asked my mother. 
David is my little two-year-old brother. 

“Out playing with the cats—” said my 
sister absently, and then with a look of 
horror, “‘—and they’re wildcats!” 

We rushed to the window just in time to 
see Romulus—or maybe it was Remulus— 
spring atthebaby. Mother promptly fainted. 
Sue screamed. Jim swore. Dad moaned. 
The policeman and I jumped for the door. 

Two objects can not occupy the same 
space at a given time. The policeman was 
an object. I was an object. The door was 
a space. We stuck. 

When the policeman finally got clear (by 
pushing me ungently on the chin with his 
fist) the baby was busily engaged with his 
blocks, and the two wildcats were lolling 
around on the ground. 

The officer snatched the baby up in his 
arms and then sprang back ten feet—all ap- 
parently without touching the ground. A 
five-foot rattlesnake lay writhing in the 
baby’s sand box. It’s head was half torn off. 

“*He saved the baby’s life,” whispered the 
awestruck Jim. 

This was undoubtedly the case, as even the 
most avid dislikers of wildcats would be 
forced to admit. For a few moments we 
stood there in silence, even Jim having sense 
enough to keep his mouth shut. I realized 
that I must strike now or never. 

“You can,” I said firmly, ‘‘either (1) let 
them go, or (2) kill them. If you kill them 
you will be killing a hero, for one of them 
saved the baby’s life.” 

The policeman scratched his head. 

Before I could figure out the somewhat 
complicated percentage, Dad yelled, ‘* Look!” 

Just beyond the fence prowled a very 
large wildcat! She threw back her head and 
uttered one angry howl. It was enough. 
With one bound Romulus and Remulus 
cleared the four-foot fence and followed their 
mother up the mountainside. 

Pausing for a moment, the mother wildcat 
gave us all what can only be described as a 
dirty look. Then with a contemptuous flip 
of her paw she cuffed both Romulus and 
Remulus over the head and led her chastened 
offspring into the brush. 

But just before he slipped from sight, 
Romulus—or maybe it was Remulus—turned 
around and if what he gave us was not a horse 
laugh, then I am no authority on horse laughs. 

But the family had no right to blame me 
for what had happened. They said my 
dumbness was steadily and relentlessly in- 
creasing with the years, and that it was all 
my fault for bringing the wildcats home in 
the first place. 

But I ask you, if (1) I had not brought the 
kittens home in the first place (2) they 
would never have lived to be wildcats, and if 
(3) they had never lived to be wildcats they 
would never—but you finish it. Sufficient to 
say that I am still fond of animals. 

And although my brother was right about 
the rattlesnakes, I do not believe that any 
such animal as a whifflehound exists any- 
where—even in Australia. 
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trees. He was making remarkable time, 
partly because his light scow was unloaded 
and partly because he knew every hidden 
impediment in his way. But even so, 
Rod was sure they were slowly gaining on 
him, and he and Ken kept up their furious 
pace until their arms ached. 

But the swamp growth was thickening. 
Although the water oaks, with their chande- 
liers of moss, were thinning out, young cy- 
press sprang up in great abundance among 
the larger trees, and parasitic vines formed 
continual snares to trap their boat. The 
moonlight, soft and misty, filtered through 
the branches and etched silver patterns on 
the dark water. It all seemed unreal, and 
only the solid feel of the paddle assured Rod 
that this was not a fantastic dream. 

He could now tell definitely that they had 
gained on the scow ahead, and he could al- 
most make out the shape of the lone figure 
standing in its stern and frantically poling 
the boat through the water. Mr. Terry 
leaned toward him. ‘“‘Let’s not catch him 
yet,” he suggested. “He's leading us to his 
hangout.” 

The next moment an unseen force gripped 
their boat and brought it to an abrupt stand- 
still. ‘‘Aground!” cried Ken in dismay. 
“What rotten luck.” 

Mr. Terry’s response was to leap out of 
the scow, followed by the two Scouts who 
were not paddling. The lightened scow 
floated free, and Rod and Ken breathed a 
sigh of relief. Their troubles were not over, 
however. The soft swamp bottom pulled 
down the three waders until each step re- 
quired herculean effort, and their progress 
was so slackened that the scow ahead grad- 
ually vanished into the moonmist of the 
swamp. 


HEN the water again deepened and 

everyone was able to get into the boat, 
there was not a sign of the fleeing thief, but 
they continued the chase. 

“*We should have seen him by this time,” 
remarked the Scoutmaster after what seemed 
an interminable time had passed. 

“*Unless he’s lying low until we clear out.” 
Rod's voice was discouraged. 

‘If he has the sense to do that he'll prob- 
ably escape. But I’m betting he’s so fright- 
ened he'll try to get back to his lair.” 

“Look!” exclaimed Ken. “Buzzards.” 
He pointed obliquely ahead. Through an 
opening in the trees several large, evil- 
looking birds were rising suddenly into the 
moon. “Something has disturbed them. 
It must be the chap we're after.” 

They altered their course and, encouraged, 
redoubled their efforts. The swamp ap- 
peared to be thinning a little, the cypress 
was more scattered, and an occasional water 
oak told them they were approaching higher 
ground. 

“There he is,” Rod whispered excitedly. 
“We've got him now.” 

It looked, indeed, as though nothing could 
stop them. The shadow of the runaway was 
once more in sight, but moving less rapidly. 
They could almost feel the exhaustion of 
their quarry as they watched him shove his 
scow through the trees. Rod grabbed Ken's 
shoulder. “I think I see high ground. It 
must be his island.” 

“He'll get there before we do. I wonder— 
suppose there's a gang of them?” 

“*We're not turning back now,” retorted 
Rod grimly, and his comrades assented vig- 
orously. 


that'll lose his spine over a bump that he 
got last spring, is a poor stick to tie to.” 

“T'll say,” replied Barney. “But gosh, I 
hate to see windy Jess represent the Rockin’ 
T. He's the best we've got aside from you, 
and you admit that you will be lucky to 
draw third place, so it don’t look good. I 
don’t really believe he’s fast enough for the 
job; and if he does win, it'll be exclusively for 
Jess Sarvin. Either way it'll lack a whole 
lot of being like old times.” 

“Uh-huh, we'll be just atmosphere for 
him, an’ darn thin atmosphere at that. I wish 
the boss had sent me with Dad, an’ we could 
’a’ stayed in the hills till after the show.” 


Bet Dad didn’t stay away until after the 
show in spite of his indifferent leave- 
taking. Two days before the Stampede he 


Swamp Night 


They were nearly upon the boat now, when 
suddenly the higher ground, which had only 
shown dimly through the night, loomed up 
like a wall. The fleeing scow grounded, and 
its occupant leaped out. An instant later 
Rod felt his boat ground, and like a flash he 
was on the bank. He caught a single glance 





Eminent scientist trying to discover on which side his bread is buttered 








of a running figure ahead, and brought into 
play every muscle that had put him on his 
school’s track team. The tired runner ahead 
of him hadn't a chance, and with one flying 
tackle Rod brought him down and prepared 
for the tussle of his life. 


TRANGELY enough, the prostrate figure, 
far from offering resistance, broke into 
uncontrolled sobs. Rod examined him 
closely. At that instant the Scoutmaster 
and the others arrived on the run, and some- 
one flashed a light in the face of the thief— 
a boy of fifteen. 

“*So you're the one who’s been poaching on 
our pines,” said Mr. Terry. 

The boy did not answer. Rod shook him, 
more to make him stop sobbing than in 
anger. “Where's our sap?” he demanded. 

The boy controlled himself with an effort. 
Now that he saw that his pursuers were 
chiefly youths like himself, and would prob- 
ably not kill him on sight, he found his voice. 

“*T’ll give it back,” he said, almost eagerly. 
“If he ain't got it yet I'll give it back.” 

“If who hasn't got it?”’ asked Mr. Terry 
sharply. 

The boy hesitated. “He'll jail me if I tell 
ye,” he moaned. “He'll jail me an’ put Ma 
in the po’house.” 

“You'll probably get jailed anyway,” Rod 
reminded him. “You'd better tell us first 
as last.” 

The boy thought this over. Then he 
heaved a deep sizh, remarkably like a sigh of 
relief. ‘“‘If it weren't for Ma, I'd be glad ye 
cotched me,” he said finally. “I ain't never 
got used to stealin’. I fust started stealin’ 


A Matter of Nerve 


rode in late at night. The first anyone knew 
of his return was when, after caring for his 
horses, he waddled through the bunk-house 
door with his bedroll over his s*:oulder, voic- 
ing the announcement that, having ridden 
eighteen hours a day for a week to get his 
job done in time for the big blowout, he 
craved quiet surroundings, undisturbed rest 
and a chance to sleep until the cook called 
breakfast. 

Nevertheless, Dad was the first one to 
slip quietly out of the bunk-house next morn- 
ing. With an eye on the brightening east 
he forked a pile of hay into the feed rack in 
the horse corral, took a turn down to the 
creek and around through a grove of pines 
above the barn, and was back at the house in 
time to good-naturedly insult the cook's 
early-morning fire-building efforts. 








(Concluded from page 15) 


when Pa died an’ we got kicked off the farm 
an’ hadta come yar to Pa’s trappin’ shack an’ 
I couldn't cotch nothin’ nohow. So I stealed 
some corn to keep Ma from wastin’ away, an’ 
he cotched me proper one night an’ ‘lowed he 
was goin’ to jail me less’n I bled yo’ trees.” 

** A swell story,” said Ken indignantly. “I 








nomena 


suppose you didn’t get a thing for all of our 
pine spirits you've tapped.” 

“T get meal an’ flour,” said the boy, a weary 
note in his voice. ‘He uses me dirt cheap 
seein’ as he kin jail me if I sneak on him. 
He’s comin’ ternight for to git the barrels.” 

Rod grasped his arm until the boy winced. 
“Take us there at once,” he ordered. 

The boy scrambled tohisfeet. “It’s t’other 
side of the island, across from the distillery.” 

He led the way over a narrow island path, 
closely followed by his captors. Once they 
passed by a little shack so delapidated that 
Rod did not think any human being could 
use it. But the boy knew better. ‘‘Ma’s 
asleep,” he told them in a whisper. “Don't 
wake her. She’s crippled an’ sleeps light.” 

But as they passed by they heard the 
sound of crutches on the floor and a bent and 
anxious figure appeared in the doorway. 
“What's wrong, Sammy? What do these 
folks want?” 

“Tt's all right, Ma,” said the boy quickly. 
“‘They ain't after harmin’ you.” 

He increased his pace and the others fol- 





lowed. Soon the boy held up his hands for ~ 


silence, and pointed toward the edge of the 
swamp. “Yo’ barrels are there,” he told 
them. “He ‘lowed he'd pole over ternight 
an’ take ’em to his distillery.” 

“His distillery?” Tod's body stiffened as 
he asked the question. There was only one 
man in these parts who owned a pine spirit 
distillery. But he and Ken had hardly time 
to exchange meaning glances when the boy 
drew back and motioned into the swamp. 
A long shadow was taking shape in the moon- 
light, and all shrank back into cover. Soon 


(Continued from page 21) 


Before breakfast, he had a short talk with 
Jim Kersaw, owner of the Rocking T, about 
the success of his trip, apparently satis- 
factory to both. And while the others were 
still cleaning up their plates, he shoved back 
his chair and strolled casually down toward 
the barn, humming an old range ballad. 

“The old boy seems to have regained his 
lost spirits,” grinned Shorty when Dad was 
out of earshot. 

“Yes,” replied Barney. “So glad to get 
back where he can look after us young sprouts 
that he’s plumb happy. Case of absence 
warmin’ the heart, I reckon.” 

**Prob'ly dreamt last night that Dick had 
decided to win the buckin’ contest for him,” 
suggested Sarvin with a broad wink. 

The shot went home. Dick's face darkened 
and his knuckles showed white under the 
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the shadow materialized into a scow, poled 
leisurely by a lone individual. The Scouts 
waited until he had grounded his boat near 
a pile of small barrels, waited, indeed, until 
he had put the first barrel in the scow. 
Then, as he returned to his loot, a half- 
dozen figures suddenly rose out of the ground 
around him. 

“Nice evening, Mr. Kephart,” said Rod 
pleasantly. 

“*Who—who are you?” the culprit faltered. 

‘Just one of your young friends, the Boy 
Scouts,” answered Rod. ‘You've probably 
forgotten, but we hold the land next to yours 
—unless some mean thief steals our spirits 
so we can’t make a go of it. But no one could 


be mean enough to do that, could they? Not 
even if they got the land by doing it.” 
Hal Kephart was speechless. Then he 


caught sight of the stooped figure of the 
swamp boy. 

“You double-crossing cub,” he shouted. 
“T'll jail you tomorrow for stealing from me. 
T'll teach you im 

“You'll have lots of time to teach him any- 
thing you like,” interrupted the Scoutmaster. 
“You'll probably occupy the same cell to- 
gether.” 

Kephart stepped back as though struck. 
““What—what’s that?” 

“The same cell,” repeated Mr. Terry 
urbanely. “Stealing another man’s sap is 
a much more serious offense than stealing 
corn to feed a hungry mother.” 

“I—I was only fooling about sending 
Sammy to jail.” 

“I thought you were,” replied Mr. Terry 
crisply. ‘‘And since Sammy is working for 
you again, and for pay this time,””-—Kephart 
winced but accepted the ultimatum—“ we'll 
assume that he’s been taking our stuff to you 
for distillation at the regular rate.” 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Terry,” whispered 
Rod. ‘We fellows have a plan.” 

The Scouts drew Mr. Terry into a huddle. 
Soon they called Sammy into their confer- 
ence. Hal Kephart looked on in alarm. 

*“We've changed our plans,” Mr. Terry 
told him as the huddle broke up. “‘Sammy’s 
not working for you. From now on, subject 
to the Troop’s approval, he’s going to be our 
caretaker. He and his mother are moving 
into our cabin until we build them a larger 
one. So you'll have to take our barrels to 
your distillery by yourself. We'll send 
Sammy around tomorrow for a receipt.” 

When, under their excellent supervision, 
Kephart had loaded his scow and taken him- 
self and their spirits away, they retraced 
their tracks across the island. But not with 
Sammy. He had run ahead to break the 
news, and as they passed the shack they heard 
laughter and sobs all mixed up like showers 
and sunshine. 

“Not a bad night’s work,”’ said Rod as they 
stepped into their boat. ‘We've explored 
the swamp, recovered our sap, saved our 
land, made a good citizen out of a thief, 
given an old woman a home, and provided 
a much-needed caretaker for our place. 

“*After those accomplishments,” retorted 
the Scoutmaster, “‘the only remaining one 
doubtless offers no difficulty. 

“What's that?”’ asked Rod, suddenly 
suspicious. 

“Finding our way back through the 
swamp to camp.” 

Rod's jaw dropped. Then he stepped 
ashore and cupped his lips. ‘‘Sammy,” he 
called. “Oh, Sam-m-my! Come here. 
You're starting work to-night.” 





sun-browned skin. But his own sense of 
failure prevented any reply, though he noted 
the questioning circle of eyes turned upot 


im. 

“*While we're speaking of riding,” Kersaw’s 
voice broke in on the uneasy silence, “ work 
is pretty well caught up and you boys can 
have the day off to practice your stuff if 
you like. There are three or four tolerable 
rough cayuses in the saddle bunch that Jess 
and Shorty can limber up on, and you others 
could stand a little polishing on your rope 
work and relay string.” 

His offer was greeted with exclamations of 
approval as the crew trooped out into the 
yard with various forms of horseplay 
demonstrations of young blood glad to be 
alive. Dick Carley, alone, took no part in 
the general merriment. Hurt pride held him 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


aloof while the others’ attitude was one of 
careless indifference. 

Everyone else played eagerly. Bronc- 
fighting always overshadowed any other 
amusement in their estimation. 

“Better rub rosin on your saddle, big 
boy,” advised Barney. “That roan’s bad 
medicine.” 

“Bet he makes grass stains on your pretty 
hair pants,” prophesied Shorty, while Tex 
solemnly offered to ship the rider’s remains 
home if he would just write down the address. 

“Guess I'll get by till a real peeler comes 
along,” retorted Jess haughtily, pulling on 
his beaded gloves with a flourish. 

**Humph, he'll make that roan look like 
a plow-horse,” Tip boasted, patting his 
friend’s back flatteringly. Tip couldn't ride, 
but he always lived in hopes of receiving 
a little reflected glory. 

“You boys had better make regular rides of 
it, according to Association rules,” said Ker- 
saw, when the roar was being saddled. “‘We 
can turn you loose in the little horse pasture 
with Dick and Barney to haze for you.” 

“Better count me out,” objected Dick. 
“I'd rather stay away from it entirely.” 

“Nothing doing!”” Kersaw was obdurate. 
Everyone had to do their bit to help out in 
some capacity, and he was deciding their 
capacity. 

At last, with a half-hearted grunt of assent, 
Dick pulled on his chaps and picked up his 
saddle. Hazing for Sarvin would be only 
one more distasteful memory to carry away 
from the ranch, anyway. 

“Here, take old Dusty,” said Dad, ap- 
pearing suddenly around the corner of the 
corral, leading the saddled blue horse. “It'll 
only take a minnit an’ll save yo’ saddlin’ 
up somethin’ else.” 

“Sure, go ahead and usehim. Jessis rarin’ 


HELLO FOLKS! This is W. B. B., in- 

ternational friendship network for all 
boys everywhere. First on our program 
comes Mr. Matthew Duncan, of Perth, Of- 
ficial Correspondent for Boy Scouts of West 


Australia. z-z-z-ZZ-ZZZ—O.K. Perth. ... 


BROTHERS everywhere, perhaps you have 

forgotten that geologically Australia is 
the world’s oldest continent, although the 
youngest as to white settlement. Excavated 
rock masses, fossil vegetation and animal 
remains supply ample evidence of its age to 
scientists. Pouched mammals, such as the 
kangaroo, the weird platypus—part animal, 
part bird, part reptile—the funny little koala 
bears which eat only the leaves of the Euca- 
lyptus tree and are the original pattern of 
the nursery teddy bear: these, and many 
other whimsicalities of Nature, led Charles 
Darwin to call Australia “‘ The World’s Living 
Museum.’ Many types of birds found no- 
where else on earth are found in Australia, 
among them the enormous, wingless emu and 
the beautiful lyre bird—please note, I-y-r-e. 
Much has been written about the aboriginals 
in Australia. Do not think of them as roam- 
ing the city streets. Of the 60,000 estimated, 
about 40,000 lead a nomadic existence in 
the unsettled areas of the interior and north- 
western territory. Their hunting weapons, 
hatchet and spear, are of the stone-age cul- 
ture. The remaining 20,000, however, are 
about evenly divided—in employment at 
the sheep and cattle stations or living in 
Government supervised camps. 

When Europe and America are in the 
grip of winter, Australia is having her sum- 
mer. Just mention this to remind you how 
far around on the other side of the globe we 
are—but we are not behind the times. A 
hundred and fifty years have transformed 
a huge wilderness peopled by savages into 
one of the most successfully developed of all 
the British dominions. Of course there is 
the “Great Sandy Desert” (somewhat of a 
misnomer as there are vast tracts with ample 
vegetation in the form of trees, plants and 
grasses), but the east and west coasts of the 
continent which, by the way, is about the 
size of the United States, are well populated 
and farms and ranches are scattered over the 
country. City life in the large centers has 
all the amenities of civilization in older coun- 
tries—hotels, restaurants, theaters, cinemas, 
art galleries, museums, clubs, shops; tram, 
bus and taxi service. Yet we have managed 
to bring something of the countryside into 
our cities and every householder has, if he 
possibly can, his own private patch of land 
where he can plant and reap some product of 
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to go,” Kersaw added, pointing to Sarvin 
testing the cinch on the blindfolded roan. 

Dick stepped over and took the proffered 
reins. ‘“‘Suits me,” he said. ‘“‘Dusty’s a 
good pick-up horse, too.”” And nodding to 
Barney, who had ridden up beside the gate, 
he caught the stirrup with his toe and swung 
up onto the rangy blue. 


HERE something happened, happened 
fast and kept on happening. Just as 
his body settled into the saddle with his 
customary single swift move, the animal 
bogged his head, humped his back like an 
angry cat and shot skyward in a long twisting 
jump which began a series of spine-wrenching 
convolutions out across the ranch yard. 

Dick’s heart turned a flip-flop, his throat 
contracted painfully and he felt the blood 
drain from his face as his knees instinctively 
gripped the straining ribs and his body caught 
the experienced rider’s delicate sense of 
balance. What was wrong? Dusty was 
going high, wide and crooked; dependable 
old Dusty famed afar for his quietness and 
good sense. Hideous fear clutched at his 
vitals. Whatever the cause, this was real 
bucking; and before his eyes flashed a vision 
of himself on the ground with vicious hooves 
pounding him into insensibility. 

Three, four, five jumps, and then his better 
sense began to assert itself. He was riding, 
and riding easily, as he had before the fatal 
spring roundup. Confidence returned with 
arush. What was there to be afraid of? He 
could ride as good as ever. Warm, tingling 
blood routed morbid fear in a single breath. 
Joyously he whooped his relief and swung his 
hand in a fanning motion above the animal's 
head. 

Halfway across the yard the horse started 
sunfishing, his head and tail nearly meeting 








as he twisted his body at the top of each 
jump. Once when they came around Dick 
caught a glimpse of Dad Connell dancing 
crazily and waving his hat while he boomed 
encouragement in a cracked bellow. 

“I knowed he c’d do it!” yelled the old 
puncher. “I told yo’ he was good as ever 
if he jest knew it. Ee—e—e—yow—e—ee, 
yo’ prize-winnin’, bronc-fightin’ son-of-a-gun! 
Comb ’is mane an’ fan ’is ears an’ show these 
jug-headed Missourians how a top-hand forks 
a bad one. Whoopee—e—ee, Powder River! 
Hook ’im cow!” Dad was a trifle excited. 

And he wasn’t alone in his excitement. 
Everyone was staring wide-eyed at this un- 
expected turn of events. Even Jess Sarvin 
had so far forgotten his own performance as 
to shove his head out between the poles of 
the corral and gape wordlessly like a turtle too 
surprised to pull its head back into its shell. 

For here was an exhibition worth seeing. 
The blue horse, balking at every jump, was 


’ doing everything but turn himself wrong 


side out in his efforts to dislodge the rider. 
Hogging, sunfishing, weaving and swapping 
ends, separately and collectively, he went up, 
down, crosswise and shot out in half a dozen 
different directions at once while the dust 
rolled high in the still morning air and the 
ranch yard took on the aspect of a freshly 
plowed field. 

“Fan ‘im, cowboy!” screamed Dad. 
“Scratch ‘im up an’ comb ’im down, he’s 
yore meat!” 

And the rangy blue, slowly but surely rec- 
ognizing his master, was at last giving in. 
With a final whirl of frenzied pitching and 
wicked selection of stiff-legged, wracking, pile- 
driver jumps, he stopped abruptly to stand 
with braced legs and heaving sides while Dick 
slid over behind the saddle on Barney’s horse. 

A moment later Dad came running up to 
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Come Boys, Listen in on Australia 


the soil. Sheep raising and wheat growing 
are among the leading industries; also cattle 
raising and horse breeding. Cane sugar and 
tobacco are grown in great quantities. Fruit 
canning is another important industry. There 
is great mineral wealth in Australia. Rich 
in natural resources, nevertheless we have 
had our dose of depression—but we resolved 
to DOWN the bitter pill, and conditions are 
improving. 

We have our own airlines, but as soon as 
we are included in the world air routes we 
shall no longer seem a stray continent, and 
London to Sydney or Melbourne in 60 hours 


of bridge with roadway approaches 234 miles. 
The bridge accommodates four trains and 
six motor cars abreast and pedestrians on two 
footways, each ten feet wide. Its carrying 
capacity is eighty electric trains and 6,000 
vehicles per hour in each direction and 40,000 
people could walk across it in one hour. 
Many other figures, and comparisons of 
figures with those of other bridges, have been 
compiled, but the most impressive item to me 
personally is the 5,000,000 rivets which hold 
this colossal structure together—insignificant 
in themselves, yet upon their tenacity de- 
pends the safety of the giant structure, 





will be fact, not fancy. Several other mem- 
bers from Australia are on the program, so 
Cheerio and the Left Handshake. 

(Perth is on the west coast of Australia and 
Sydney on the east, relatively as far apart as 
San Francisco and New York, but Brother- 
hood member Alan Ibbotson is standing by 
and there will be no delay. 2-2-z-ZZ-ZZZ— 
Now Alan, tell us something about the big 
bridge in your town.) 


way back in 1815 the idea of constructing 

a bridge to connect the north and south 
shores of Sydney Harbor is recorded in 
Australian history, but it was not until nearly 
a hundred years later that the project took 
definite form and the contract for its con- 
struction was entered into on March 24, 
1924. The bridge was officially ned 
March 19, 1932. A few figures may help pic- 
ture its magnitude. Weight of steel, 50,000 
tons. Arch span 1,630 feet. Total length 


The Big Bridge Connecting North and South Shores of Sydn 
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ey Harbor 


seemingly the work of Titans—not ordinary 
men. . And the thought comes to me that we 
boys— most of us insignificant individually— 
may be as rivets in a great structure not made 
with hands but born of the soul of man— 
Universal Brotherhood. 

(Thank you, Alan, you have said just what 
many other members have expressed in different 
terms. Now Lawrie Ward, who also lives in 
Sydney, has something to say.) 


UT here Scouting has been going on for 
twenty-four years. There are now in 
New South Wales about 4,000 Scouts and be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 Cubs. I do not know 
the figures for the other States, but it seems 
to me that the period of depression, instead 
of causing a setback, has helped bring into 
the Movement men of the type who see in 
Scouting a means of preventing many evils 
which have existed. 
Being a pioneer people, we are keen on 
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meet them with both hands extended. ‘Who 
said yo’ was a dead letter?’ he demanded. 
“Yo’ can’t tell me yo’ ain't able to top any- 
body’s rough string after a ride like that.” 

“*I—I guess it was mostly imagination,” 
Dick replied hesitatingly. ‘“‘But whatever 
made Dusty bust loose like that? Somebody 
stick a cactus under the saddle?” 

“*Well—I—I, to be strictly honest,’ Dad 
grinned, ‘“‘that ain’t Dusty.” 

“Not Dusty?” 

“Nope, Dusty don’t act like that for no- - 
body.” Then, in answer to a chorus of 
questions from the gathered punchers and 
Dick’s incredulous stare, he continued: 
“This is his half-brother, Smoky. Yo’ see, 
I figgered Dick’d get over his affliction if he 
once got where he had to ride. Tex told me 
about Smoky bein’ over Ten Sleep way, so 
I uncovered the big idea o’ switchin’ him on 
Dick for Dusty—I knowed he couldn't tell 
‘em apart—an’ restorin’ his confidence. 
That’s where I’ve been all week; th’ boss 
let me go over there an’ buy him back to try 
my experiment.” 

Dick stared hard at the old puncher as 
comprehension slowly dawned on him, then 
asked evenly: “Then this practice stuff and 
everything was all a frame-up between you 
two? And you actually cold-decked me 
with the famous Smoky?” 

“Uh-huh. An’ by cracky, it worked, too. 
Yo’ e’n fork anything now.” 

Dick’s face drew into a thoughtful frown 
and he ran a hand through his tousled hair. 
Then, without a word, he slid to the ground 
and started for the bunk-house. 

“Hey, where yo’ goin’? Yo’ ain't sore, 
are yo?” called Dad with a note of anxiety. 

“Not a bit,” Dick grinned back over his 
shoulder. “I’m just going up to the house 
to make out my entry for the Stampede.” 


camping. Forty-eight acres have recently 
been added to the New South Wales Training 
Camp, run on ‘the lines of Gilwell, England. 
Happily, this area is to be left in its natural 
state and will be used as camp sites for bush- 
craft work. Needless to say the cardinal 
crime of a woodsman is to dig an axe into 
a green tree. One of our great Scouting 
events is the State Championship competi- 
tion. It’s a week-end camp and any Troop 
in the State may send a representative Patrol 
to compete. The Patrol consists of seven 
boys and a leader, all under seventeen years 
of age. The subjects of examination are: 
Method of carrying kit, uniform; layout of 
camp and erection of tent; cooking, rationing 
and camp routine; gadgets—our general 
term for such camp conveniences as sun dial, 
plate racks, cooling cellar, incinerator, shoe 
scraper, my hat!—but there’s a flock of 
them; pioneering, knots and lashings, sites, 
for camps, leaders only examined; mapping 
and compass. A short hike is made by sev- 
eral Patrols at the same time and each Patrol 
is supposed to avoid being seen but to spot 
the others. Then there is discipline of Pa- 
trol, nature study, Scout Law and its applica- 
tion in camp; first aid; campfire, each Patrol 
to entertain for fifteen minutes with songs, 
war cries, dances, plays, etc. The trophy, 
for which the Troops would pawn everything 
they possess, is a heavy silk Union Jack with 
a fleur-de-lis in yellow superimposed on a 
green background in center of flag. The 
border has hundreds of gold tassels about 214 
inches long. The flag cost £120 and £100 
also goes to the winning Troop. However, 
there are so many restrictions in regard to 
spending the money that few manage it 
within the time limit, twelve months, and 
the balance goes back to Headquarters. But 
it’s fun planning how it might be spent. 

Well, American Scouts, I'd like to spend 
a week-end in one of your camps. Maybe 
some time I shall. Meantime, come see us. 

(Now we have a message from one more 
Australian, Stanley McLean. He's a. little 
chap, only half-past-twelve. All right, Stanley, 
don’t be afraid.) 


I BELIEVE that the World Brotherhood of 

Boys is good for boys because it will help 
make peace all around the world. I have 
four pen friends. They are Jim Tallcott of 
California, Walter Rader of Illinois, Colin 
Kaplan of South Africa and Trevor Cham- 
berlain of England. I wish you all a Happy 
New Year. Stanley. 

W. B. B. is a Correspondence Club for 


( 
All Boys Everywhere. Send for Rules. Thank 
you.) 
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spaper set; packet ‘om bp Malay, 

Dutch Indies, x. ete. same outfit for. i2ct © approval appli- 


cants! every order 
ANCHER STAMP co.. Bor 47 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


UNITED STATES 


the most popular of al! stamps, on approval’ with catalog 
number underneath each stamp. We accept subscrip- 
tions to Meekel's Stamp Weekly. 3 —— 25e or 1 year 
$1.00. MATHEWS STAMP C 

532 First National Bank Bldg., Oe City, Okla. 


SACRIFICE OFFER 


Given! Remark able gaeket ineludin & HELENA (large beauty) 
BENI ywhere), NEW GUINEA (scarce), GERMAN 
8. bg ee (echo). CONFE SDERA \TE STATES (essay), U.S. 
$2. also ALGERIA, =) yy AN REP., HYDER- 
XBAD. “NEWFOUNDLAND: ete. Sold at pecial price of only 10c 
to approval applicants. 

B. MARIE STAMP SHOP, - - 209 No. Myrtle, Monrovia, Calif. 


“COLLECTORS IMPROVE YOUR HOBBY” 


JOIN THE WORLD-WIDE STAMP COLLECTORS 
CLUB. SCOUTS—EVERYBODY should have a hobby. 
WHY NOT STAMP COLLECTING? Extremely 
interesting, educational and thrifty. Write, enclosing a 
3e Stamp to P.O . Box 146, Station B, Montreal, Canada. 
SCARCE TON (as illustrated), also 
i ew set Latakia 
i (new country) and big packet of 55 varieties 
weal including Kenya, Newfoundland, Nyassa (tri- 
Magii angle), Palestine, etc., with illustrated 
i lists for only 5¢ to approval applicants. 5c 
i Garcelon Stamp Co., Dept. B., Calais, Me. 


that interest us may in- 
terest you. Choice ap- 
proval sheets on request 
4 RB illustrated 


BATCHELDER STAMP co. Peoria, Ill. 


{ee RARE CHINA AIRMAIL! 

This scarce stamp (as illustrated) and big 
i _ packet. 63 different from Charkhari, Schles- 
3 wig. Inini and other strange countries, in- 


a. ae sirmallg, ted eqeue and ccmmomore- 
4 vi le = 
| conte! "Send todagl ” » SOOrese! SOON 

a) 23) Stewart Stamp Service, Winchendon, Mass. 


THE BARGAIN OF YOUR LIFE 
YOU GET ALL THIS: PAPUA (bi-colored ship), ABYS- 
SINIA (beauty), te LAS (Historical Wolf), a others, 
including LIBERIL: YASSA TRIANGLE, pretty set 
PERSIA, set PA ec SEL POST STAMPS, etec., etc. 
Everything for only 10c to approval speyenate. 
Harry C. Duffield, 56 Terrace Ave., Rochelle Park, N. J. 


AITUTAKI-FIJI-BRUNEI 


AIL in our pocket of 49 diff. *‘Hard-t»- 
ands Petampe hag ey SAN EIBAR, one pen me IRITIUS, KENYA, 
UTH SEA Lag ay etc. (No 

German. Austria, etc.) Mostly GRitisit "eaten — 
but you must ask for our big discount a; 
Kenwood Stamp Co. 626 No. beeen y Glendale, Calif. 


SCARCE PAPUA! 


(as ilustrated) and our big packet 
of 57 digerent, Including, ZANZIBAR, Sc 




















































JOHORE, IRAQ, LEBANON 
moroc: TRANSV. FR: OcEANica, 
ete., etc., with fllustrated » all for only Sc 
to approval applicants. 











Stamp Co., Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 


LARGEST STAMP IN THE WORLD! 
Rare China Wild Goose Special Delivery—largest stamp 
in the world; also packet British Colonies, including Cape 





























Good Hope, Hyderabad; Packet French Colonies 
(Andorra, Kouang-Tcheou, Latakia, etc.). Positively no 
Europe. All for only 5c to approval applicants. 
E. T. DEWEY 1036 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 
CIVIL UNITED STATES 
ome collection of 25 different U. S. (Air pisie, 
te.) 10 differe 
WAR Sent ‘American ‘countries, all for 6c with our *Tao- 
provals that are different’’. Sen nd today to 
REVENUES L. W. HUDSON ac co. 

86 Hirsch Bidg. Plainfield. N. J. 
GIVEN! AZORES 
Complete set of Azores Commemoratives given approval 

applicants sending 3c to cover postage. 

COSMOS STAMP CO. 
87 B. Nassau Street New York 

1 Pack, 108 stamps including Tchad, a 

BOYS! Indies, etc., 5c to approval “rit inet 

you will write at once | will hy ; 
stamp album, perforation gauge and a list 
without extra charge. Stamp a a, thes 38 Se. 40c; 
5,000 spaces $1.25; 16,000 spaces $2.35, U. 8S. $1 15. 
Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass 





READ THIS 
55 ALL DIFFERENT good stamps including ININT, 
GWALIOR, CYPRUS and BEAUTIFUL FRENCH 
COLONIAL_ PICTORIALS. beng + not all. Stamp 
Wallet and Hinges ALL for 5c t o Apgrevel pgoteante. 
UNITED PACIFIC PHILA 
Dept. L Box 25, Ventura, Calif. 


*| States stamps. 
(Dept. S50) CAMDEN, NEW YORK | 








| 
| 
| 
| T HAS become a custom for Bob, Harry 

and Phil to attend the Franklin Stamp 
Club meeting on New Year’s Eve. A member 
| whose subject was ““Wanted—Stamp De- 
| signs,” read a short article from“Scholastic,” 
a magazine devoted to education. The au- 
| thor of the article, Ernest W. Watson, com- 
| plained of the type of design used on United 
He suggested “‘a crusade for 
better stamps with high school artists as the 
crusaders.” Much effort has already been 
made to improve our stamp designs, and a 
slight advance may be noted in the William 
Penn stamp which contrasts favorably with 
that for Daniel Webster, which is treated in 
the over decorated manner of the past. 
Mr. Watson suggested poster style—simplic- 
ity—solid color backgrounds. A buzz of con- 
versation followed the reading and Harry an- 
nounced his decision to take up the idea 
with the head of the local high school; also 
his intention of submitting a design of his 
own making. A group of designs used on 
European stamps were printed in the maga- 
zine which the member had brought with him. 
Among these were Sweden’s Universal 
Postal Union Congress issue of 1924; Nor- 
way’s north pole set of 1925 
and the airpost of 1927; Po- 
land’s commemoration of the 
Constitution, 1921; the Wuert- 
temberg 1920 series; Italy’s 
wolf stamp of 1930, and the 
Bavarian farmer type of 1920; 
all clear, simple designs, easily 
identified by postal clerks and pleasing to 
look upon. 

Mr. Birwood has brought with him some 
recent purchases, a German set among them 
in honor of President Von Hindenburg’s 
eighty-fifth birthday. The portrait, facing 
left, is within a toned, circular background 
against which the remainder of the stamp is 
in solid color, except for the value in either 
upper corner and “Deutsches Reich,” 
Gothic lettering along the lower edge. Four 
pfennigs, bright blue; five, emerald green; 
twelve, orange; fifteen, carmine; twenty-five, 
ultramarine; forty, violet, and fifty, chocolate. 
Russia honors her great men occasionally on 
her stamps. Maxim Gorky, with folded 
arms, leans forward to look out of the fifteen 
kopecs, brown, in a most intimate way. But 
Gorky is only his pen name. His friends used 
to know him as Maxime Alexei Maximovitch 
Peshkov. Before he turned to writing novels 
his was a varied career: scullery boy, peddler, 
gardener, dock hand and tramp. Mark 
Twain, who met Gorky when he came to this 
country, was an ardent admirer of his work. 
All of his novels have been translated into 
English, and they may be found in most 
public libraries. 

Then there was a Turkish set of six values, 
two of which were surcharges. Mr. Birwood 
quoted Scott’s Monthly Journal: “It is stated 
the above stamps are private issues.” Cer- 
tainly the design is not much of a credit to any 
nation. Two small, naked children are hold- 
ing up a red star on which is a white crescent. 
At the sides of the engraving are twisted 
pillars supporting a pointed arch. The color 
effect of the set is drab. One para, olive 
bistre; two and a half, dark brown; five, 
green, and twenty, black surcharges, twenty 
para on one para, olive bistre and eight 
kurus on one, para, olive bistre. The red 
star shines out on all values. 

The first offering of Mr. Kurdian, one of 
the dealers, was one of those long French Col- 
ony sets for Gabon, a part of French Equa- 
torial Africa which includes Middle Congo and 
Nbangi Chari-Chad, all on the west coast of 
Africa. Twenty-two postal 
values have the usual 
groups for the three pic- 
ture subjects. First is a 
horizontal oblong showing 
a great log float on the 
Ogowe River (sur L’Ogooue.) Eight denom- 
inations. Eight upright oblongs carry a 
portrait of S. Morganan de Brazza, 1852- 
1905, and then a horizontal picture of 
a Gabon village—palm trees and huts— 
quite artistic. Six values. The usual postage 
dues, eleven varieties are included. These 
have a half figure in profile of a native 
woman. Thirty-two stamps in all. Italy 
prepared these airposts for Cyrenaica, and 
they are a credit to the post office depart- 
ment. The fifty centesimi, purple; seventy- 
five, brown rose, and eighty, deep blue, have 
the picture of an Arab on a camel silhouetted 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
ny unsatisfactory service first to the advertiser and then to 


| us. In writing advertisers be sure to enclose 3c postage 


for repiy. In returning “approvals” be sure to include 
your name, address and invoice number, and address them 
to the company from which you received them. 

“ Approval” stamps sent by advertisers involre no obli- 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned 





A plane flying above | 


against an evening sky. 
palm trees is used for the one lira, black; two, | 
green, and five, deep carmine; contrasting 
the old and new ways of carrying the mail. 
For Russian airmail a fifteen kopecs, gray 
blue, the same as in 1929, but on unwater- 


marked paper, was shown. It may fore- 
shadow the remainder of the set, unwater- 


PHILATELIC HEADQUARTERS 
Established 1860 


Everything for the Stamp Collector 
Packets, Sets, Catalogues, Albums and Accessories 


Send for our price list 
also 
Sample copy of Scott's Monthly Journal 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 








marked. Another single was from Great 





Britain, five shillings, carmine, surcharged, 
MOROCCO AGENCIES in two lines, and on 
the lower edge, 6 FRANCS. Belgian parcel 
post, two values, a ten centimes, greenish 
brown, of the new type, a kneeling female 
figure with a sickle in her right hand and a 
sheaf of grain held by the other arm, and a 
seventy-five centimes, brown, bearing the 
capped portrait of the King, on which are 
overprinted the winged wheel in red in use 
since 1929. 

Mr. Kurdian continued, “I have quite a 
bunch of the new French stamps, but lack a 
number. Here’s the full list when they are 
complete. Sower type: one, two, three; 
five, ten, fifteen, twenty and twenty-five 
centimes. Peace type: thirty, forty, forty- 
five, fifty, sixty-five, seventy-five, ninety, one 
franc; twenty-five, one franc; fifty and one 
franc; seventy-five. Pictorials: two, three, 
five, ten and twenty francs. You boys must 
have heard of Professor Piccard’s flight in 
his specially constructed balloon into the 
upper air where no living man had ever been 
before. Belgium is preparing a set of four 
stamps to commemorate the remarkable 
venture with its scientific purpose. Values 












FINE BRITISH COLONIES! 


BOYS: SEND TODAY for my packet 
of 29 es British € sites. including 
searce COOK ISLANDS-NIUE (as illus- 
trated) Santen Charkhari, scenery, 
maps, animals, ships—and many other 
fine stamps from far-off, mysterious colo- 
nies which you'll be proud to own. 


Price only Sc tothose asking for my Quick 


Service Approvals 
605 PIERCE ST., GARY, (ND. 


4 SCARCE ZEPPELIN! 


This scarce and beautiful 
Russian Zeppelin stamp (as 


. WARD, DESK iL 





illustrated); big packet 53 
different includir Azerbaidjan 
(cat. value 20c) 8, Bhopal, 


pirui 
ete.; large igetrated lista, Ail for 
be to approval applicants! 


Trou ma®iBxoncen| 
WORLD WIDE STAMP CO. Box 300, onion. New York 





SAMOAN I1SLANOS! 
BORNEO! SARAWAK! 


Our “‘Mystery Land’’ packet go ‘eoee stamps 
from Samoan Islands (pictured) Saraw ~ > 


Abyssinia a stamp). Ptiestne i Mozambique 
d N a , ete. No common 
5e to approval TaD Det ONLY 


2, Dept. A, Canton, Ohio 


E Europese. 


jonal Stamp Co., P. 0. Box 2 


SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 

Pocket Album, Commemorative Set, 

and 40 MORE different stamps from AFRICA, ASIA, 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, CANADA, SOUTH & CENTRAL 

AMERICA, Ete. All for Se to Approval applicants 
GLENDALE STAMP CO. 

13428 Linden Ave. Glendale, Calif. 
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will be seventy-five centimes, one franc; one SURCHARGES for that Merit Badge! 


franc, seventy-five; two francs, fifty. They 
will be straight postage with no surtax and 
will be on sale for six months. 


A mixed lot, together with instruction sheet on surcharges, 


only 10 cents to approvai applicants. 





When Mr. Kurdian had finished, Mr. Bir- 
wood repeated a warning given by Prescott 
Thorp in Scott’s Monthly Journal, as to using 
benzine on the latest Roumanian Boy Scout 






large Cuba revenue, Fr. Colonies, "Saiva- 


C. HAHN for Stamps “3, simar Bic? 






IDED STAMP COLLECTION 
TAMP LIVEN, 


This Belgium 6-sided stamp, Africa, 


THIS 
SCARCE 










stamps and the Hungarian portrait set just | gor ete. all in our stamp collection given to 
issued. For years benzine has been the | 2% anes tame eis Posts, Sootts 1038 cat, $2,261 


medium for searching out elusive water- 
marks, but it is fatal to these new stamps. 


ANOTHER old friend of the boys, Mr. 








JUNGLELAND “PACKET GIVEN! 


ABYSSINIA (new issue). scarce NORTH BORNEO, MOROCCO air- 


mail, SET WEIRD AZE RBALJAN SUDAN (desert scene), big packet 


other JUNGLELAND T ERS—also satereatinn bargain lists 
an 


valuable reece 5 ‘oh IVEN to a; pore applicants enclosing 
e! A sensational offer! Write today 


Chitraro, complained of the loss of in- MIDWOOD STAMP CO., Box 6B, Midwood Suttea, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


terest in nineteenth century issues. 
Mr. Birwood thought it might be because 


so few are offered—too hard to make a ao. erent ve i . 

ar Ong 4 a 
* he said, most 0 t ne rocco, Grenad: ag BA Any other strange ones in’ our big- —— 
modern issues are better looking, and as time packet, with = no'ca common Eur 


, a re 
ing. “In any case, 


goes on there is a constant improvement.” 
““How about the Queen’s heads and early 
United States?” Mr. Chitraro contended, 
opening his stock book. Here were more new 
issues. The Regatta stamps 
from Jugo Slavia, said to be a 
short issue of sixty thousand 
sets, proved to be attractive. 
Seventy-five plus fifty paras, 
light and dark green, fortress |} = 
of Tsar Dushan at Smederevo [[5Saaa15 
on the Danube; scullers on the 
river; one plus one-half dinar, red and blue 
island in the Lake of Bled; rowing crew; 
one and a half plus one-half, red and blue, 
Spalato, rowing crew on the river; three 
plus one, blue, Sava River at Belgrade, em- 
bankment scene with scullers; four plus 
one, orange and pale blue, Cathedral of 
Zagreb, scullers; and five plus one; pur- 
ple and blue, Prince Peter, heir apparent 
of Jugo-Slavia; girl in yachting costume. 
Uruguay has completed the re-issue of the 
“Artigas” set, changing the colors of the 
two pesos from dark green to red; the three 
from dark blue to black; the four from violet 
to olive, and the five from carmine brown to 
orange. These four are of the larger size. 
From another part of South America, Ar- 
gentine Republic, had come a set of three 
stamps on which is pictured a machine which 
would puzzle the casual observer. It is a re- 
frigerating machine casting a chilly glow over 
the curve of the earth, and this commemo- 
rates the meeting of the Sixth Cold Storage 
Congress. “‘VI Congres Internacional del 
Frio.” The watermark is the usual “RA” 
in sunburst. Values, three centavos. yellow 
green; ten, vermilion, and twelve, dull blue. 
In the article read at the opening of the 
meeting there was a suggestion which though 
a good one is not new: that we honor such 
men as Mark Twain, Walt Whitman, Emer- 
son, Edwin Booth and Winslow Homer on 
our stamps, as has recently been done by 
Hungary with some of her famous men. 
What interesting stamps America might have! 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





VAN VAL TN SE e Le 


Cook ictendo— Niue, Zanzibar, Surinam, Chark- 


NIUE! 


‘acopean included. Ali for only 6c to 
PHILIP RIPPEL, 1128-31st Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


‘‘GRAB-BAG”’ PACKETS 





Serious approval applicants sending 5c only will receive one 


“GRAB-BAG” packet —— worth less than 10c—some 


25ce). Try_your luck wit th one—exchange privilege if not 


pleased. _No cheap ‘‘junk”’ like the usual introductory 
packet. R.C. HARDMAN, Box 1246, Santa Monica, Calif. 


TANNOU TOUVA TRIANGLE! 
is scarce triangle (illustrated) and c 
packet Oltre Giuba, Nigeria, Latakia, 
Andorra, Vatican (Pope Issue), Erit- 
Tem. ote. , and am penn ol “steal for 
only 5c to approval appli 
SEMINOLE STAMP co. 
025 Ave I e, Md. 


UN ITED STATES 


BRITISH COLONIES — FOREIGN 
SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERIC 
50% AND 25% DISCOUNT 


NOEMUS STAMP CO. 312 E. 23rd ST. NEW YORK 
GIVEN! 


Brunei (as illustrated) Wend Gor Afghanistan, 
Tanganyika, Grenada, Weird Corea eoharkari 
Surinam, and a scarce genuine B ese splen- 
did stamps GIVEN ose requesting our famous 
approvals, and enclosing 3c for Dostage. 


VIKING Sranep coneay 
Sheepshead Bay Statio > CON Brooklyn, N. Y. 


5 COLOR STAMP GIVEN 
with Wm. Tell, Smallest Uruguay, Pinhead 
Land, Boy King Waterfall, Camel, and 45 more. 
We will tell you how to get an album free, that holds 
4000 stamps and has 1500 illustrations. 

Glendale, Cal. 


PACIMPCO Box 552L 
Stamps priced 14c, 1c, Ic, etc., on our approvals. 


if you have under 15000 var. you can build 22 a fine 

collection cheaply by buying from our low priced sheets. 
Dandy premium given to approval applicants 

KEIGWIN STAMP CO. Box 85 B Vineland, N. J. 


SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(worth 7c alone) and 2 other triangles 
(one Nyassa) in our lot of 53 diff. 5c 
stamps ae 5c. Good approvals. 

o. CROWDER & CO. 
Druid’ Station Baltimore, Md. 


500 Stamps for 10c! 


Boys! Send 10¢ today for our giant packet of 500 mixed stamps 
including far-off, mysterious lands—Latakia, Inini, Abyssinia, = 
dorra, (scenery) Epi Georgia, Aze ete., etc. Bigg 

in ever offered! Approvals ‘with each order. 


sanmen STAMP CO., - - Box 1170B, Stamford. Conn. 


BIBIGGEST VALUE 
O | Complete set LIECHTENSTFIN. 27 Stamps (Unused) 
Y Ist stamp ever issued by Vatican City. Scarce Rouad 
Ss 


















































a~d 50 other stamps all different. Cat. Val. over $1.50. 
All for 10e to Approval Applicants. 
BOYS’ OWN STAMP Co. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Hiking With Green Bar Bill 


(Concluded from page 28) 


Choose a stick, straight or curved, as you 
prefer; with one part free from knots for the 
plade, and, if possible, one part with plenty 
of bumps for the handle; but, by all means, 
without a center pith. With a Scout knife, 
carve the wooden-knife blade so that it is 
smooth and straight, thinned at one or both 
edges for cutting. Carve the handle as fancy 
as you want, making the most out of the 
original shape of the stick. Leave the bark 
on, take it off, or carve down into the wood, 
whichever appeals to you. Use whatever 
idea enters your mind. 

How did it turn out? Do you think it has 
achance in the competition which is described 
at the end of this article? If you do, by all 
means send it along and try to win the prize. 


THE other day I had a letter from a friend 
in Australia. 
“Our summer vaca- 
tion starts around 
New Year's,” he 
wrote, ““and what a 
summer camp the 
Troop has planned!” 
This world cer- 
tainly is a funny 


page of the magazine 


Ten Scout Teasers 


Test your knowledge on these ten teasers. 
Then try them on your friends. 
stuck you will find the answers on another 


—GREEN Bar BI. 


piled a load of dead leaves and spread a few 
newspapers on top of them. Yes, I said 
newspapers! Nothing like ‘em to insulate 
you against the cold of the ground. Then 
came our ground sheet and our heavy wool 
blankets 

We knew it would be plenty cold. 
gathered a great stock of firewood and ar- 
ranged for shifts to keep a reflector fire in 
front of our shelter going all night. 

We were awakened the next morning by the 








So we | 


smell of bacon sizzling in the pan. The last | 


night watch had “seen his duty and done 
~ Saare ar 


HE grandest feeling anyone can have 
in this world is to feel that he is needed. 
That certainly does make a fellow happy. 
Maybe that’s the reason I am feeling just 
swell these days. 
Ever since we 
started “ Hiking with 
Green Bar Bill,” I 
have been receiving 
letters requesting my 
advice. Patrol Lead- 
ers have asked me 
to kelp them with 


If you get 





place. And we don't 
have to go as far 
as Australia to prove 
that. Down in our 
own sunny South 
and in the Golden 
West lots of you 
will celebrate the 
arrival of 1933 in 
weather hot enough 
to make you take 
your coats off, while, 
in my neighborhood, 
we'll have to break 
the ice for water. 
But, then, you of 
the sunny climes 
won't know the fun 


January 1, 1933? 


1933 is it celebrated? 


Tenderfoot wear? 


in common? 
8. What is a tepee? 





1. Are you likely to judge distances too 
small] or too big over water or snow? 

2. What changes in the Second-class and 
First-class Requirements became effective 


3. Who is the President of the Boy Scouts 
of Greater New York? 
4. What is Boy Scout Week and when in 


5. What is the difference between ‘black 
ice” and any other kind of ice? 
6. What part of the Scout Badges does a 


7. What have Harold Sherman, Russell 
Carter, Paschal Strong and William Heyliger 


9. Which Merit Badges will you have to 
pass to become an Eagle Scout? 
10. What is the Eighth Scout Law? 


their problems, 
Scouts have written 
to find out how to 
pass some difficult 
requirements, to get 
new stunts or handi- 
crafts or other ideas. 
Even Scoutmasters 
have started to write 
to Green Bar Bill for 
suggestions. 

In every single 
case I have written 
and given the best 
advice IT could. And 
how happy I have 
felt when a letter 
came back telling 








of real cold-weather 
winter-camping trips, 
unless you can get up into the mountain, as 
the California fellows can. 

I just got home with my bunch from such a 
trip. And what a great time we had! With 
plenty of snow and the temperature just low 
enough to be exciting. 

You know, there’s really only one secret 
to comfortable winter camping. ‘Keep 
warm and sleep warm.” Sounds simple 
enough, but you have to be a pretty experi- 
enced camper to know how. 

I always follow the custom of the Indians 
and think of my feet first before starting out. 
If they are warm, I can run around in freez- 
ing weather with only a bathing suit, and 
keep comfortable through plenty of exercise. 
On the other hand, I can wrap myself up in 
ten raccoon coats and stil! feel utterly miser- 
able if my feet are cold and damp. So, on 
with a pair of heavy woolen socks over the 
stockings and into the greased high boots. 

Under my Scout shirt I wear heavy, loosely 
fitting underwear and over it a lumberjack. 
No overcoat for me! My ears are covered 
with ear muffs, such as experienced skiers 
use, and my hands with wool mittens. 

On this last trip we brought along a Baker 
tent, which has an open front, and looks like 
an Adirondack lean-to. We found a spot 
sheltered from the wind, scraped the snow 
away, and put up the Baker. Then we pre- 
pared our beds. On a layer of boughs we 


me “It worked!” 

A lot of other 
Scouts and Patrol Leaders have written to 
me about the problems they have solved for 
themselves and the interesting adventures 
their Patrols have had. Some day socn I 
will get those letters out and have you read 
them. There certainly are some dandy ones 
among them. 

Just be patient and wait a while. Green 
Bar Bill has only just started. He has lots of 
things up his sleeve. Let him get a real 
start, help him the best you can, and he will 
surprise you yet. 


HAT! 
ready! 
so little space when you want to say so 
much. 
I have to get the thought of the month off 
my chest, though, so here goes: 
“There are two kinds cf people who never 
change their minds . . . the foolish—and the 
Ql... 


What about that letter or postcard with | 
your suggestions? How do you like this stuff? | 


How can we improve it? What help do you 
want in your problems? Let me know, 
so that we can get together about it. 

And now: “Lelei lenei’ ... as they 
say in Samoa, when they might as well say 
“Gaod Hunting” in plain 
English. 

So long, until February! 











FIRST PRIZE $10.00 


Tie a tag on to the knife. Write your 
name and address on it (if you are a 
Scout, also your Rank, and the name of 
your Patrol and Troop). 


2 PARK AVENUE 








Get going, send that paper knife io Green Bar Bill and win a prize. 


Send before February 1, 1933, to 


Green Bar Bill, BOYS’ LIFE 


Green Bar Bill offers two prizes for the most original 
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Write for the big new Opportunity 
Outfit which tells you how. 


"THE new price of $1.00 on BOYS’ 

LIFE is going to make it easy for 
the fellows of our sales force, and 
new members who join, to earn 
spare money. 


An hour or so a day boosting 
BOYS’ LIFE can mean a few 
dollars or more a week. 


Hundreds of fellows are going to 
find it twice as easy to sell BOYS’ 
LIFE now. The new $1 price means 
quicker and easier sales—and sales 
mean commission. 


Be a “live wire.” Join up with 
Jack Gardner to-day and earn your 
own money for those sport and play 
things you’llneed for Winter months. 
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Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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knees should be bent. Get the idea of 
crouching—of the ape-man position—fixed 
firmly in your mind. 

Now, have you got all that—the ball held 
between the tips of the fingers of your two 
hands, the crouched position of your body, 
the relaxation of your arms in making the 
shot, the smooth push up and out, and the 
final snap of the fingers when the ball is re- 
leased? 

All right! Now you can start shooting! 


TAND close under the basket—not more 
than two feet away from it. Take a step 
forward, keeping your rear foot steady. As 
you step forward, drop your shoulders back— 
weave your body backward. 

Look at the basket. I want you to try to 
shoot the ball so that it will drop cleanly into 
the basket without touching the rim. 

Don’t aim at the front of the rim. Don’t 
try to bang the ball against the backboard. 
Try to loop the ball cleanly over the rim into the 
basket. 

To do that you'll have to shoot high. One 
of the chief faults of poor shots is that they 
don’t shoot high enough. If you shoot too 
high you have a good chance of scoring on a 
rebound off the backboard. If you shoot too 
low—well, you haven't a chance of doing any- 
thing but losing the ball to your opponents. 
Always shoot high! 

Move off your shooting mark after each 
shot. Take at least ten steps before you 
shoot again. Keep on practicing from the 
two-foot distance until you have made five 
straight goals without the ball touching the 
rim of the basket. Then move back to a spot 
two yards away from the basket. Practice 
from that distance until you are getting a 
fair proportion of your shors in the basket. 
Then, yard by yard, move back until you are 
shooting from a distance of five yards. 

As you move farther and farther back from 
the basket, you'll find that, for the ball to 
clear the rim, you'll have to shoot higher and 
higher. 

Even more common than the fault of not 
shooting high enough is the fault of not shoot- 
ing far enough. 

Remember that a shot that never gets to 
the basket can’t score! 

And remember that of every ten missed 
shots, eight are misses because they are 
short! 

Be sure to shoot high enough and far 
enough! 

By always trying to loop your push shots 
into the basket without touching the rim, you 
are developing what really is a three-way 
shot. Shots that have exactly the right 
height and distance will drop cleanly into the 
basket. Shots that are just a little too high 
will hit the backboard and carom into the 
basket. Shots that aren’t quite high enough 
will hit the front of the basket’s rim, and 
some of them will go over and will score. 

All these details of learning to shoot sound 
like a lot of hard work. Mastering them is 


Winning Success in Basketball 


(Concluded from page 22) 


hard work, but it is work that will be re- 
warded by the development of real shooting 
skill. Chart all your shots carefully—keep a 
record of how many you make and how many 
you miss at each distance each day. Always 
keep trying to do better than your previous 
best. Never be satisfied with anything less 
than a perfect performance. 


IF YOU should ask a hundred basketball 

coaches which shot they consider the most 
important, I’m sure that at least ninety-five 
would answer “‘the free throw.” 

Back of that opinion is the proved fact 
that the free throw has won more basketball 
games than any other two shots com- 
bined. 

A few years ago accurate statistics of the 
games played in the National Interscholastic 
and several other important high-school 
tournaments were tabulated. Those figures 
showed that 51 per cent. of the games played 
in those tournaments were won by free 
throws! 

The free throw is made with the muscles of 
the fingers, wrists and forearms. Deftness of 
the fingers is especially important. You can 
acquire that deftness, and develop your 
finger muscles, by a simple exercise. Hold 
the ball between your index fingers, and then 
with your other fingers make it spin toward 
your body. Practice this exercise whenever 
you have a few spare moments. 

The underhand loop shot is best for the 
free throw. The method of holding the ball 
is the same as for the push shot. Be careful 
not to change the position of your thumbs, 
and not to allow the palms of your hands to 
touch the ball. When you start the shot, the 
lacing of the ball should be downward. 

Place your forward foot about two inches 
behind the free-throw line. Press down 
firmly with your toes. Your rear foot, in an 
easy walking position, should be a half step 
behind your forward foot. The position of 
your body should be perfectly easy and re- 
laxed. In a game, if you must make a free 
throw while you are panting and your heart 
is pounding, take a deep breath and hold it for 
six seconds. That will slow down your heart 
action and make it possible for you to 
relax. 

Stand in an easy position, with your eyes 
on the ball, which should be held waist high. 
Take a deep breath—and hold that breath 
until you have completed your shot. Be cer- 
tain that the ball is held lightly but securely 
by the cushions of your finger-tips. 

Your weight should be on the balls of your 
feet, and should remain there throughout the 
shot. Bring the ball straight down until the 
back of your left hand rests lightly on the 
front of your left thigh, and at the same time 
lower your body to a quarter-squat. 

Now, as you straighten up your body, bring 
the ball up in the movement that is the most 
natural to mankind—the motion of feeding 
yourself! Take a good look at the basket. 
Complete the shot by bending your fingers, 


A Humane Method of Catching Small Animals 


(Concluded from page 29) 


skin carefully away from the hind legs, fig. 
$3 and the fleshy bone of the tail until the 
muscular scent glands (see arrows, fig. 3) are 
exposed. Cut carefully around scent glands, 
but do not squeeze them or dire will be your 
repentance. 

To remove the bone of the tail, part the 
hairs of the tail as you would part the hair of 
your head, then with your sharp knife make 
an incision along the parting in the hair just 
made. Never leave the tail bone in—it 
damages the pelt and decreases the value. 
Fig. 3 shows the skin from the legs, tail and 
part of body pushed back. To make these 
diagrams I tied the skinless tail up with a 
string so as to show the location of the scent 
glands.* 

Bear in mind that all of these diagrams 
were made from the animal itself and not 
from any furrier’s manual. I had the real 
skunk, fig. 1 (from which I made a life-size 
drawing), to work from and a real professional 
backwoods trapper to show the boys how to 
take the pelt. At each stage of the game 
I made careful drawings. Our Nature man 
declared that the drawings of the skunk were 





*These glands, tightly bottled in spirits, are used 
by mountain people. ey quickly uncork bottle 
and inhale odor to cure asthma. 


so real that he could smell them!—but he was 
only complimenting me, it was the real skunk 
that he smelt and not my drawing. 

If you want to make a skunk-skin cap 
(fig. 7) for winter wear, you should leave the 
whole of the skin of the tail intact to hang 
down behind after the manner of the tail on 
a coon-skin cap. When making a pelt for 
commercial purposes pull tail bone out; if 
it happens that an inch or so of the tail sticks 
to the bone, this will not injure the value of 
the pelt, for only the first two inches of the 
tail are used by the furriers. 

Drying boards are easily made from old 
and new shingles or from pieces of packing 
cases as was the one shown in fig. 4. The 
skin is pulled over the board as a glove is 
pulled over your hand, but in this case, the 
skinny side is out and the fur side in. Be 
careful not to draw the green pelt on the 
board too tightly for fear of tearing it. At 
the same time it must have no wrinkles in 
it—otherwise it may decay in the wrinkles 
il the pelt. If your board is too big, 
it down to the proper size. If the 
board is too small, wrap it around with 
newspaper until it is big enough to fit the 
skin. Skins may be removed as soon as 
they are dried hard. They should be dried 
in shady, breezy places and not in the sun. 


and 
whittle 


wrists and elbows upward. As you release 
the ball, rise high on your advanced foot, and 
follow through your shot with fully extended 
arms. But don’t reach out—lift up! 

Try to loop the ball into the basket without 
it touching the rim. If you overshoot a little, 
the natural reverse English given the ball by 
the lifting movement probably will pull it 
back into the basket. 

After you have learned to execute this shot 
correctly, try a hundred free throws each day 
that you practice, and keep accurate record 
of the success of each day’s efforts. 

In our game against Oklahoma last year 
Ted O'Leary, co-captain with Lee Page, 
proved the value of skill in free throwing. 

With only ten seconds to play, Oklahoma 
was leading us by four points. Then O’Leary 
scored a field goal. Five seconds to go—and 
Oklahoma holding a two-point lead. But 
O'Leary had two free throws coming to him. 
Breathless, shaken by his efforts, knowing 
that failure meant the loss of the game, he 
stepped up to the line and caged the ball on 
both trys! His skill and courage tied the 
score, and sent the game into an extra period. 

The push shot and the free throw are the 
most important shots in basketball, and 
should be perfected before any others are at- 
tempted. Later on, you can learn the one- 
hand English shot, always made to the 
backboard with the hand away from your 
opponent. 

At the beginning of this shot, your upper 
arm should be in a horizontal position, and 
your fingers at right angles to it. The palm 
of the shooting hand should be turned up- 
ward and cupped. The ball should be held 
on the cushions of your finger-tips. Use your 
free hand to set the ball properly in your 
shooting hand. 

To make the shot, extend your shoulder, 
arm, hand and fingers upward, the wrist, 
hand and fingers straightening with a snap. 
This movement puts spin, or English, on the 
ball. Shoot to the backboard, and experi- 
ment until you know just how much spin is 
required to pull the ball into the basket. 


BASKETBALL is a game of offense. You 

can’t score unless you have possession of 
the ball, and only a team whose players know 
their fundamentals is able to get possession of 
the ball and keep possession of it. 

Next to shooting, the most important 
fundamentals are passing and receiving 

asses. 

The two-hand overhand pass is the easiest 
pass to learn, and is the most generally useful. 
The ball is held near your chest. Your 
thumbs are toward your body. The pass is 
made by snapping the ball away from you, 
your fingers, wrists and forearms doing most 
of the work. 

The two-hand underhand pass is made by 
holding the ball below your waist, with your 
thumbs uppermost, and passing by raising 
your forearms and snapping your wrists. 

The two-hand bounce pass is made by 
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pushing the ball sharply to the floor at your 
opponent’s feet, so that the teammate to 
whom you are passing can catch it as it 
bounces. 

Keep your eyes on the player to whom you 
are passing, and be sure to use your fingers in 
making all passes. 

In receiving a pass, keep your eyes on the 
passer until the ball has left his hands. Then 
keep your eyes on the ball until you have 
caught it. 

Catch the ball between the palms of your 
hands, close your fingers on it, and ease it 
toward your body, as in catching a baseball. 

Basketball is a game that demands a lot 
of speed and a lot of endurance. If you can 
“run the other fellow’s heart out” you can 
beat him. 

The same day that you determine to win 
success in basketball, you should start build- 
ing up your body and increasing your speed 
and endurance. 

One of the troubles with most boys of to- 
day is that they ride too much in automobiles. 
They need more walking and running. Long 
cross-country hikes, and easy cross-country 
runs, in the fall are a fine preparation for the 
basketball season. 

Country boys, as a general thing, have 
more endurance than city boys. Why? Be- 
cause they go to bed early every night! You 
should get nine hours’ sleep—never less than 
eight hours. 

You should eat wholesome food—including 
nuts and green foods. Drink at least a quart 
of milk a day—milk is nature’s natural food, 
and a great bone builder. Drink at least eight 
glasses of water a day, and eat an orange or 
an apple every day. Eat candy if you like 
it—but always eat it just after a meal. 

Be sure to always take a shower after 
exercise. The bath after exercise is as bene- 
ficial as the exercise itself. 

Go through a few simple exercises every 
morning and every evening. Here’s a good 
one: 

Lie face downward on the floor. Raise 
yourself on the tips of your fingers and the tips 
of your toes. Without bending your body, 
lower yourself until you can touch your left 
ear to the floor. Up again. Now lower your- 
self until you can touch your chin to the 
floor. Up again. And now lower yourself 
until you can touch your right ear to the 
floor. 

That’s work! Takeit slowly at first. Start 
by taking the exercise three times, morning 
and night, and work up gradually to twelve 
times. 

Another one. With all your weight on one 
leg, lower yourself to a squatting position, 
and then raise yourself to a standing position. 
Start by doing that three times on each leg, 
and work up to twelve times. 

To win success in basketball or in any other 
athletic sport you must live cleanly. A suc- 
cessful athlete is a fellow who has learned to 
say “No!” to temptation—has learned to say 
it by saying it a thousand times! 
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Why stop to grumble? 
It won’t help you any, 

Stopping to grumble 
Never earned a penny. 


“Oh,” you say, ‘Depression! 
Take out D, e, and i— 

Then you have ‘Press on!”’ 
What's left is “‘Die.” 


—By Scout Richard Lyon. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The White Sultan of Mindanao 


Their guard was changed that evening. 
Before the old guard ‘left, the same Moro 
again entered the room to inspect their 
bonds. He managed a vigorous kick to each 
of his captives that somehow had very little 
sting. 

“White sultan not far off,” he whispered. 
“JT think he come in time.” 

“Go to him,” directed Roy. “Tell him 
two white friends are in great danger. I will 
pay you well, and the sultan will not forget 


you. 
” The white eyes of the Moro gleamed in the 
darkness. “‘I go ver’ fast.” Another kick, 
and he was gone. 

Time wore on. In spite of their mental 
gymnastics, the thoughts that swarmed in 
upon them in the darkness were stark and 
nerve-shaking. Every sound outside assumed 
a sinister significance, and the suspense be- 
came unbearable. Roy hugged to himself the 
feeling that he was in some terrible nightmare 
—a nightmare that froze his blood and left 
his knees shaking, but a nightmare just the 
same, whose end would bring daylight and 
safety. But Eric’s quiet breathing, the two 
Moro warriors faintly silhouetted outside of 
the door, and the sounds of activity in the 
village carried convincing reality. He could 
not forget that he was in a world of primitive 

ple, a world with scarcely a link to connect 
it with civilization, a world where life was 
cheaply held and blood quickly spilled. 

Furthermore, he was in the power of a 
pernicious figure in this strange world. He 
was in the power of a man who had the two- 
fold reason of revenge and policy to want his 
life. His only weapon was fear, and his 
former possession of the kris and his own 
thoughtless words had dulled that weapon 
until it was easily parried. Everything 
pointed—but here his thoughts stopped. He 
would not, he could not, bring himself to face 
the final scene in this tragedy in which fate 
had cast him and Eric for the chief rdles. 
His thoughts would not be forced ahead, but 
instead raced back to a brief two days ago 
when life was a thing of joy and adventure. 

He stirred uneasily as a sudden glare lit 
up the sky outside the door of their prison. 
Eric raised himself apprehensively. ‘‘What’s 
up?” 
vTorches,” said Roy briefly. 

“Oh—I see.” Eric spoke bravely, but 
gulped quickly. 

“Narrasid should drop in any moment,” 
said Roy. Eric had to keep a stiff upper lip. 
If Eric didn’t, he couldn’t, and he would 
rather be burned alive than meet his fate 
other than with a soldier’s hardihood. 

“Sure,” agreed Eric. “‘Narrasid is prob- 
ably hanging around now.’’* 


HEY heard footsteps outside, and six 

warriors entered. One of them carried a 
torch. Their gay-colored pantaloons had 
been changed for the black trousers which the 
Moro wears in battle and at execution cere- 
monies. Their sashes were reversed—knotted 
on the right side—as were their turbans, and 
their barongs were held in readiness, in case 
their captives showed fight. They cut the 
hemp that fastened their prisoners’ lower 
limbs, then formed in two parallel lines of 
threeeach. As they left the bamboo dwelling 
some wild idea entered Roy’s head of making 
a break for the river. Anything was better 
than marching tamely to slaughter. He 
looked at the Moro on his flank to appraise 
his chance. The warrior met his eye, and his 
Ips moved ever so slightly. Roy’s heart beat 
fast. The barely formed message was un- 
mistakable. Help was at hand. He gave up 
the rash idea of breaking away. 

It flashed across his mind that a goodly 

Proportion of the village must be in league 
with Narrasid. He wanted to whisper this to 
Eric, to give him encouragement, but dared 
not. The single torch, flaring up with the 
resinous flame of palm oil, painted their 
faces with its yellow light and made talking 
of this kind dangerous. 
_ They were approaching the dato’s dwelling, 
in front of which was a rough platform. A 
dozen or more torches surrounded this plat- 
om, their smoke-tipped flames leaping up 
with hungry tongues. Every man, woman 
and child of the village was gathered in a 
arge circle around the platform, and in a 
smaller inner circle was the dato, several 
Panditas, and—Roy shivered—an excessively 
cheerful looking individual examining a large, 
two-handled kris. 

The crowd opened to permit the prisoners 
and their escort to enter. Roy found himself 
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(Continued ‘from page 17) 


facing the chief, who gazed at him with tight 
lips and narrowed eyelids. 

“Infidel, and son of an infidel,” he said in 
Spanish. “* You have killed one of the faith- 
ful. What shall your punishment be?” 

Roy, thinking the question addressed to 
him, cast about for a suitable reply. Before 
he found it, however, one of the panditas, 
with an open Koran in his hands, read off 
something in native dialect. When he had 
finished a great chant arose from the crowd, 
and Roy’ guessed they were repeating the verse 
from the Koran. When they had finished the 
chief turned to Eric and put the same ques- 
tion tohim. It was answered as before, first 
by the priest and then by the assembled 
gathering. Then he turned again to Roy. 

“You have sinned against the Prophet by 
conspiring with his enemies. What shall 
your punishment be?” 

Again the priest recited from the Koran, 
this time another verse, and again the crowd 
took up the answering chant. The question 
was then put to Eric and the same procedure 
repeated. During all this Roy, with painful 
intentness, strained his ears to catch any 
sound that would indicate that Narrasid was 
nearby. But nothing could be heard except 
the chant of the people, the crackling of the 
torches, and the rustle of the wind through 
the areca palms. The moon had not yet 
arisen and the black Mindanao night pressed 
in on them from all sides. 

He eyed the heavy, curved kris in the 
executioner’s hands with a horrible fascina- 
tion. Even now he could not bring himself 
to believe that this was anything more than a 
horrible dream. Then he saw the executioner 
climb the platform and the reality of the affair 
came home and cold fear clutched at his 
heart. He leaned against Eric for support. 
**Cheerio,” said his friend quietly, and Roy 
was once more himself. He faced the chief 
with unafraid eyes. 


“YOUR punishment is death,”’ intoned the 
dato. 

As though the sentence of death was an 
awaited signal, a wild shout arose from the 
outskirts of the little village, a shout that 
sent a sudden tremor through the crowd and 
that rooted the dato to the spot. The next 
instant the women and children precipitately 
fled, the men reached for the weapons in 
their belts, and the chief leaped upon the 
platform and shouted directions in the Moro 
tongue. Simultaneously, one of the guards 
stepped behind Roy and Eric, who were com- 
pletely forgotten in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, and deftly cut their bonds. Roy 
turned to see who his ally was, and noticed 
that adozen or more warriors from the village 
were silently forming around him. He and 
Eric were each given a barong, and the Moros 
completed the circle around them. 

“*What do they want?” he asked the war- 
rior who had released them. 

**Fear not,” said the man in Spanish. “‘Our 
hearts are with the white sultan, and our 
bodies obey his commands. He commanded 
us to guard the two white prisoners when he 
descended on his enemy.” 

Eric and Roy looked at each other in 
amazement. The white sultan, whose power 
extended into the very camp of his enemies, 





Answers to Ten Scout Teasers 
(See page 47) 


1. Too small. 

2. To Second-class Requirement I was 
added and know how and when to wear 
the Scout Uniform, and to First-class Re- 
quirement I, and be able to identify the 
rank, length of service and position of 
leadership of Scouts and local Scouters 
by means of their Badges and Insignia. 

3. The President-elect, Gov. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

4. Boy Scout Week is the annual celebra- 
tion of the founding of the Boy Scouts of 
America. It is celebrated in 1933 from Febru- 
ary 8th (the day of Incorporation) to Febru- 
aby 14th. 

5. *“‘Black ice” is clean ice, with no air 
bubbles to destroy its transparency, such as 
most ice has. 

6 The trefoil. 

7. They are all authors of Boys’ Life fic- 
tion. 

8. An Indian Tent. 

9. First Aid, Life-saving, Personal Health, 
Public Health, Cooking, Camping, Civics, 
Bird Study, Pathfinding, Safety, Pioneering, 
Athletics or Physical Development and nine 
additional Merit Badges. 

10. AScoutischeerful. Hesmiles whenever 
he can. His obedience to orders is prompt and 
cheery. He never shriks nor grumbles at 
harships. 











suddenly assumed the aspect of a guardian | 
But things were moving fast and | 


angel. 
furiously now, and from their station in the 
center of the Moro wing they watched the 
surprised but undaunted dato marshal his 
men to meet the attack of the invaders. The 
defending warriors formed in two successive 
waves, each wave forming a large convex arc 
which fronted out from the platform and gave 
them the advantage of a guarded flank and 
the torchlight at their rear. 

The dato, suddenly aware of the protective 
circle of warriors around Roy and Eric, 
shouted them an order. The leader of the 
little group raised his kris and replied em- 
phatically. The dato drew from his sash the 
kris of the hidden cross and shook it fiercely 
at the little circle of warriors. : 

“*He orders us to get in the line of battle,” 
said the leader complacently. ‘“‘He knows 
now that our hearts are with the white sultan. 
He says he will cut us up and give our entrails 
to the dogs.” 

Roy saw the line of warriors stiffen, and 
caught the gleam of weapons in the hands of 
the attackers, still some little distance away. 
It was impossible, in the darkness, to recog- 
nize any of the attacking force yet, but the 
glint of kris and barong in the torchlight was 
unmistakable. Soon, however, the van of the 
sultan’s forces appeared in the fringe of light 
which surrounded them. A leader stepped 
out from their midst, and as he addressed the 
defenders a sudden silence fell on everyone. 

“It is the white sultan himself,” whispered 
the Moro to Roy. “He is telling the war- 
riors that they are few, and he is many, that 
they are not suitably armed, and he has the 
best of weapons, that their dato is tyrannical 
and robs them, and deserves nothing at their 
hands. He tells them that if they will join 
him that he will protect them, and give them 
a wise and just dato to rule over them.” 

“Will they do it?” asked Roy excitedly. 
**Will they join the sultan?” 

“We shall see. The dato is unpopular. He 
does rob us. The men know that the white 
sultan always keeps his promise. I think 
they will join him. I have talked with many 
of them, and told them of the virtues of the 
sultan.” 

“But the dato?” 

“The white sultan says he wants the al- 
legiance of neither the dato nor the panditas. 
They have betrayed him before this. There, 
the men are wavering. Look! The ranks are 
broken. Steel returns to sash. The glorious 
sultan has triumphed again, and not a drop 
of blood has been shed.” 

As he spoke, the double ranks of the de- 
fending Moros, led by two or three leaders, 
returned their weapons to their sashes and 
held up a hand, palm forward, in signal of 
amity. In vain the dato raged and threatened 
from his elevated perch on the platform. His 
tyranny and avarice was bearing fruit. The 
tribal loyalty that should have been his had 
failed him, and with a last imprecation to his 
unfaithful followers, he leaped down from the 
platform and raced towards the cover of a 
nearby thicket. 

Roy grabbed Eric’s arm. “He's got the 
kris the sultan wants. Let’s get it from him.” 

Suiting action to words, he broke through 
the ring of Moros around him and raced to- 
wards the dark grove after the disappearing 
dato. Motives of gratitude prompted him. 
He knew the harm that the kris could work 
to the young sultan who had saved him. He} 
felt partly responsible that the kris was now | 
in the hands of his enemy. So he sprinted 
towards the thicket, feeling Eric’s breath on 
his neck. The dato, although perhaps clever 
in the ways of the Moro, was no runner, His 
years bore down upon him, and as he reached 
the edge of the dark thicket he turned to see 
his two pursuers but a few yards behind him. 
The next instant he disappeared into the 
night-shrouded grove. Roy reached the edge 
of the thicket a second later and paused to 
listen. Eric joined him. 

**He’s stopped running,” Roy whispered, 
“‘or we should hear him.” 

Something whizzed by their heads, and 
quivered in the tree beside them. It was the 
kris of the hidden cross, and death had been 
its undelivered message. Now, harmless, it 
vibrated in the tree trunk like a tuning fork. 
Roy pulled it out and slipped it into his shirt. 
“*We can let the dato go,” he grinned. 

They stepped out of the thicket. Standing 
before them, with a stern expression on his 
handsome bronzed face, was the Sultan of 
Liguasan. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for February) 
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But these six cases are not all. To twenty- 
six more Scouts have been bestowed Certifi- 
cates of Heroism or Letters of Commendation 
for bravery from Daniel Carter Beard, our 
National Scout Commissioner, and Chairman 
of the National Court of Honor. Their 
deeds were splendid too, and we are justly 
proud of them. 


Grassy Creek, N. C.— 

Sc ‘ARCELY any award in Scouting has a 
greater significance in its relation to com- 
munity service than the Gold Honor Badge 
for Wild Life Protection, established by 
Dr. W. T. Hornaday. It is given annually 
to the Boy Scout who, through constructive 
measures, does the most for the interests of 
conservation and protection of wild life. 
The Scout who meets the difficult require- 
ments of this award has done a public service 
really worth while. 

This year the medal goes to a Lone Scout, 
Kemp B. Nye, of Grassy Creek, N. C.—a 
seventeen-vear-old First Class Scout. He 
certainly has a splendid record of service. 
Through his efforts he has obtained pledges 
from farmers to post 500 acres of woodland 
against hunting and fishing. Already, there, 
an increase in wild life is noted. He con- 
tributed his labor in stocking a stream with 
30,000 fish, in giving talks before schools on 
wild-life protection, building a fence around 
an area which is to be stocked with deer and 
pheasants, persuading farmers to set out 
trees to prevent washing of soil and building 
and maintaining bird houses and feeders. 
Seldom has this Gold Honor Badge been 
more justly earned than by Kemp. 


Bismarck, N. D.— 

ITHIN the box of the cornerstone of 
the new capital of the State of North Dakota, 
there was placed a copy of the latest edition 
of the Handbook for Boys with other docu- 
ments. Judge A. M. Christianson, President 
of Missouri Valley Council at Bismarck, 
presided, as Governor Shafer and Vice- 
Present Curtis laid the cornerstone. 


P Paris, FranceE— 
AUL SIPLE, the Erie, Pa., Boy Scout, 
who went to the Antarctics with Admiral 
Byrd, has written to his friends in America 
about the ‘irst part of the round-the-world 
trip on which he started a couple of months 


philosophically, and seemed to have no fear 
of those two-legged creatures that gave him 
an abundance of food. 

Apparently he tries to inform me when he 
is hungry, for he stretches his long leathery 
neck upward, his front legs braced at a wide 
angle, thus lifting the anterior end of his 
body off the ground, and looks at me intently 
as much as to day. “Isn't it about time for 
my meal?” 

During the summer and early autumn he 
ate earthworms, insects and liver, but did not 
seem to care as much for the liver as he did 
for the food Nature intended he should eat. 
Grasshoppers were devoured more greedily 
than was any other food, and at once the 


Hair tonic isn’t guaranteed to grow feath- 
ers, but the grouse had hope and, perhaps, 
a little down between his toes. So see what 
happened. Snow shoes for birds are not 
really necessary. But they do prove useful. 


Bobolink 

W HEN we talk about Bobolinks we 

come right down to something we all 
know about. Anyone who looked and lis- 
tened, even without stopping, could see and 
know the gay black and white and pale yel- 
low birds that sing as they fly over the open 
fields in May and June. But what becomes of 
them later—say in August? There must be 
more of them then for the young broods 
are flying. Well, the Bobolink females are 
serious birds any way, so they didn’t change 
to gaudy feathers in the spring, and now the 


The Scout World 


(Concluded from page 27) 


ago. He spent several days in London where 
he called on Lord Baden-Powell, the Chief 
Scout of the World, and had tea with Lord 
Hampton, Chief Commissioner of the British 
Boy Scouts Association whom he met during 
the 1931 Annual Meeting of the Boy Scouts 
of America at Memphis, Tenn., which they 
both attended. Heis now in Paris, whence he 
goes to Vienna, Budapest and Moscow be- 





tribution to the nut-tree seed reforestation 
project fostered by the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica and other organizations. It is, as a matter 
of fact, one of the most important single 
achievements in the nut-gathering activities 
since the reforestation project was launched. 
The walnuts were delivered to a central point 
on the Gettysburg battlefield, and received 
here by Mr. Colin H. Livingstone, past presi- 


Boy Scouts of America in Berlin, Germany, see a corner named in honor of 


George Washington 


fore setting out for the Orient. He is being 
accompanied as far as Moscow by H. R. 
Spencer of Erie, Pa., former Sea Scout Skip- 
per of the Ship “Niagara” of Erie, where 
Siple acquired his first nautical training. 
Paul will be back in America in time to 
return with Admiral Byrd to the frozen 
wastes of the Antarctics next October. 


GertyssurG, Pa.— 
THE Boy Scouts of York and Adams 
Counties are proud of the results of their 
efforts in collecting on a recent pilgrimage 
1,017 bushels of black walnuts as their con- 


dent of the Boy Scouts of America. Mr. 
Livingstone made an address to the boys. 
He called to their attention our Ten-year 
Program of Citizenship Growth and urged 
their cooperation to make it a success. He 
also paid a tribute to the men who have 
carried forward the Boy Scouts of America, 
and told of how they overcame the many 
difficulties of the early days in placing our 
Movement upon a sound basis. 

As Chief Scout Executive I have had the 
opportunity, in my lifetime, to work with 
many fine men but the splendid experience 
of twenty years, side by side with Mr. 


The Readers’ Page 


(Concluded from page 33) 


thought occurs to you that the clumsiness of 
a tortoise is no match for the agility of a 
grasshopper, but while that is quite true I 
believe that many insects, including grass- 
hoppers, are caught. A little study of 
Twenty Grand showed me how this was pos- 
sible. No one would expect a tortoise to 
catch a grasshopper by running it down, and 
the tortoise is perfectly aware of its limita- 
tions in this direction, but if a grasshopper in 
jumping lands in front of the tortoise, what 
is to prevent the tortoise picking it up? And 
this is exactly how my pet caught his so 
hoppers. The latter leaped rather aimlessly 
around the enclosure, and sooner or later 
landed in front of him, whereupon his long 


neck was carefully arched, and a swift down- 
ward stroke with jaws open wide spelled 
doom for the grasshopper. 

I have read that box tortoise eat berries 
and other small fruits which may be true, but 
I was never able to induce mine to touch such 
food. I had been told that they did not drink 
water, but of this I was somewhat skeptical 
so I decided once more to experiment with 
my pet. After depriving him of water for 
twenty-four hours, I placed before him a 
shallow dish containing a measured quantity 
of water. He immediately plunged his head 
into the water and drank with slow measured 
gulps, the water receding with each swallow. 

It is now mid-October and I shall soon 


Curious! But True! 


(Concluded from page 25) 


males, thinking that perhaps there may be a 
hard winter ahead of them even if they are 
going south, decide to be less boisterous and 
wear brown, which makes one class them as 
sparrows, though the Red-winged Black Bird 
and the Meadow Lark are their cousins, not 
the Song Sparrow or Chippy. 


Arctic Fox 

THE Arctic Fox is likely not to be reliable 

as to changing into his winter flannels. 
Very far north he refuses to take them off. 
At other places, where the Japan Current 
warms certain islands, he declines to put them 
on. There he becomes the famous Blue Fox, 
and is valuable and properly cared for. But, 
evidently, the majority of Arctic Foxes fol- 
low the custom of the north and change into 
white when the snow makes it advisable, 


which is much of the time. Lemmi fish 
sometimes, and all the myriad of birds that 
breed in the far north stock his larder for 
him. He seems to have a fairly happy time. 


American Goldfinch 

IF EVER a bird surrounded itself with an 

atmosphere of cheeriness and happiness, 
that bird is the little American Goldfinch. 
And the fine part of it is that they are among 
our more plentiful birds and stay with us here 
in New York State all the year. No sensible 
man would try to describe their rollicking 
little song on paper, and no sensible boy who 
looks at the drawing and knows that the little 
males are lemon yellow and black, would fail 
to know them from March until October. 
It’s in winter that the rub comes. Then 
the males as well as females are very sparrowy 
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Livingstone, in the development of the Boy 
Scouts of America from its small beginning, 
is an experience that I shall cherish always, 


New York, N. Y.— 
Tue birthday anniversary of Daniel 
Boone, was commemorated by a radio ad- 
dress over the Columbia chain on November 
2nd by our National Scout Commissioner, 
Daniel Carter Beard, who many years ago 
established an organization of boys known 
as “The Sons of Daniel Boone.” Uncle 
Dan paid a high tribute to the place in Amer. 
ican history held by the famous pioneer and 
woodsman. The woodsmanship and crafts. 
manship of Daniel Boone helped, he said, to 
establish a great territory for pioneers of 
American stock. Uncle Dan presented a 
wreath to members of Scout Troop No. 472 
of Manhattan, which, with a ceremony 
under the leadership of Scoutmaster Harold 
K. Whitford, was placed at the base of the 
Daniel Boone bust in the Hall of Fame at 
New York University. The Scout Troop 
also took part in the radio memorial. 


Wasaineton, D. C.— 

Crown PRINCE MIHAT of Roumania, 
who recently became a member of the Rou- 
manian Boy Scouts Association, is to plant 
in Bucharest, the capital of his country, a 
walnut tree from a seed from one of the his- 
toric trees on George Washington’s estate 
at Mt. Vernon. This project was carried out 
by the Boy Scouts of Washington, D. C.,, 
under the auspices of the nation-wide nut 
tree-planting program sponsored by the Boy 
Scouts of America, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the American Forestry Association 
and the American Walnut Manufacturers 
Association. The young plant grown from 
the nut was presented to F. C. Nano, Charge 
d’Affaires at the Roumanian Legation in 
Washington and has been forwarded by him 
to the Crown Prince by swift steamship in 
order that it may be set out as soon as 
possible. The presentation was made by a 
group of Washington Scouts led by Curtis 
Cooper, Scout Commissioner of Washington 
and son of the United States Commissioner 
of Education. The tree will be planted partly 
as a recognition of the George Washington 
Bi-Centennial just closing, and is an expres- 
sion of the Crown Prince’s interest in the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


place him within an enclosure in the garden 
in order that he may bury, himself in the soil 
for a long winter’s nap. If he does as he 
would do in his native woods he will dig down 
below frost line, and there remain snug and 
secure from all possible harm, thus escaping 
the necessity of trying to find his favorite 
food, when such food is not attainable. With- 
in this cold, dark retreat he will shortly be 
overpowered by that deep sleep called hiber- 
nation, in which state he will remain until the 
warmth of spring stirs something inside him 
that will impel him to dig himself free again, 
and some morning I shall find in his cage 
my old friend, head erect, as much as to say, 
**Isn’t it about time for my meal?” 


looking, though they have a yellowish tinge 
to their feathers that most sparrows lack. 
Their beautiful wavy flight, now up, now 
down, should always identify them, winter or 
summer, brightly or soberly clad. 


Scarlet Tanager 


HO ever sees a Scarlet Tanager after 

mid-summer? Well, many people do, 
but it takes a more practiced eye than in June 
when he is the high light in a landscape. 
About August the brilliant males change to 
an olive brown with always the black wings 
and tail, and then look almost like the fe 
males and the year’s young birds. Oc’ 
starts them southward, rather far south, 
down into Central America, though some 
must remain in Texas and Florida. ‘ 
traveler, this Scarlet Tanager. 
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James W. Danley, 
Springfield, Missouri 





Edward E. Peetz, 
So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Get all Scout equipment WITHOUT 
cost. Easier than you think! 





os a tip from these Scouts. They 
all say that the Libby Plan is one 
peach of a way to get Scout equipment 
without spending a cent! 

These fellows have simply saved the 
blue and white labels from Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk and sent them to us. 
And that’s all you need to do. The 
labels will be redeemed for any of more 
than 350 items in the official catalogue, 
including the whole uniform. 

So why not line up with these go- 
getters? Decide right now that you, 
too, are going to be well equipped, 
ready for anything. 

We'll help you make a flying start on 
your label collection. Send for Libby’s 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
It's worth money to you 


Jacob Davis, Jr., 
Delray Beach, Florida 


Edward C. Reinfranck 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Address: Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Dept. BL-22, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Please send me premium catalogue, and 
gift certificate worth ten tall labels. 


Joseph Zeller, 
El Paso, Texas 


Donald Bergeron, 
Billings, Montana 


Adrian Davis, 
Port Arthur, Texas 


these go-getters! | 
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William Roussin 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Harold Robinson 
Sacramento, Calif. 


William J. Teese, Jr. 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 





premium catalogue. With it, you'll get 
ten labels, free! 

Then, too, your mother, friends, 
neighbors, will help. For it’s sure that 
most of them know Libby’s Milk, use 
it often, and will give you the labels. 

One of the top-notch brands, Libby’s 
is safe, pure, double-rich milk—ideal 
for every home use. Sold by grocers 
everywhere! 

Mail the coupon, today. We'll send 
you your Libby premium catalogue 
and those ten free labels. Pick out the 
equipment you want. Start saving 
Libby Milk labels for it. And, in almost 


no time, you'll have it! 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby—Chicago 
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